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A CURSORY VIEW OF SWEARING 
By John Macy 


HE amusingly horrid little sister 
in Mr. Tarkington’s “Seventeen”’ 
is forbidden by her mother to quote 
“damn” in her report of an adult 
conversation. So she _ substitutes 
“damn” and “wordest” for 
“damnedest”. It is a good bit of com- 
edy, and part of the humor of it lies 
in the mother’s assumption that the 
interests of morality have been served 
by the substitution. It burlesques the 
prudery of good people who weaken 
the oral language and disfigure the 
written for the sake of appearances, 
and, worse than that, are themselves 
deceived by appearances, duped into 
believing that an altered exterior ac- 
quits them of responsibility for the 
interior: meaning. 

The modifications and enfeeblements 
of honest words are probably not all 
the timidity hypocrisy 
degenerate 


“word” for 


due to and 


of our English speaking 
Some are due, perhaps, to the 
in twisting 
The minced 


“darn” and 


breed. 
pleasure that we all take 
shape. 

“damn”, such as 


words out of 


forms of 


“dang’’, and of “God’’, such as “gosh”, 
are whimsical distortions rather than 
cowardly corruptions. On the lips of 
some people on certain occasions they 
still have a faintly humorous flavor. 
But the motive of squeamishness 
undoubtedly underlies the formation 
and use of these crippled euphemisms; 
and this squeamishness is not only 
fig leaf false modesty but superstitious 
fear. Savages hoping to propitiate and 
cajole their gods do not call things by 
their names but employ symbols which 
everybody understands, including, a 
logical theologian would suppose, the 
gods themselves. Among our white 
savages, our more or civilized 
American natives, some of whom can 
be foul beyond the most liberal lim- 
its of print, there seems to be an oc- 
cult virtue in saying “ Priest!” 
of “Jesus Christ!” The 


conscious 


less 


Judas 
instead sav- 


age is, of course, no longer 
not aware 
saying or What- 
he is intellectu- 


in his exple- 


of religious motives. He is 


of what he is why. 


ever his mature vices, 


ally a child, and, at least 
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tives, he is as innocent as the small 
boy who says “Gee”. In a respectable 
Godfearing household the parents of 
the small boy are only semiconscious 
of their motives when they scold or 
spank him for uttering what is obvi- 
ously the first syllable of “Jesus”. The 
whole word would be wicked; the part 
is only naughty. 

I began this investigation with the 
idea that diluted cursing must corre- 
spond somehow to the commercial 
fraud and intellectual poltroonery of 
recent times, that it was a slight re- 
flection of an era of paper leather, 
sawdust coffee, dehumanized beer, and 
expurgated thought. This is not quite 
true of the spoken language, so far as 
I can judge by comparing what I hear 
from the lips of living people with 
what old fiction, drama, and the dic- 
tionaries record of the speech of our 
forefathers. Some of the imitation 
swear words go back many centuries, 
and men of former times seem to have 
had a larger battery of wooden guns 
than are now in use. This does not 
mean, however, that our ancestors 
were more reticent than we are in the 
use of brass and iron. Quite the con- 
trary. They mixed the weak and the 
strong and bequeathed the mixture to 
us. 

In the printed language, even in 
books that pretend to represent the 
oral habits of people of all classes, 
there has been for more than a cen- 
tury a progressive debilitation of pro- 
fanity. In part the weakness is a 
mere matter of spelling. Stout words 
have been eviscerated, disenvoweled. 
We save our souls by typographical 
devices which deceive nobody, cer- 
tainly not the gods, and are idiotic 
enough to make the devil smile. Here 
is one which ought to tickle the old 
boy. 

In a play by Mr. Galsworthy, called 


“The Little Man’, published in 1921, 
a character is made to say: “Waiter, 
where to h-ll is that flash of beer?” 

Nobody ever said “h-ll’. It can be 
done, because the “1!” is subvocal. But 
if you try the word without the “e’”, 
you will not find it satisfactory, es- 
pecially for emotional purposes. What 
cautious editor (surely, it was not Mr. 
Galsworthy) was afraid of “hell” 
as a word? It cannot offend the high 
gods and is not irreverent to the lower 
gods. Why make a consonantal shell 
of it? What the hell is the matter 
with it? 

I began to look back in English lit- 
erature to see when this hyphenated 
devocalization of words became preva- 
lent. My findings are fragmentary 
and not conclusive, but they suggest 
that this kind of suppression of types 
dates from about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a ribald, cynical, 
elaborately courteous age, in which 
niceness and naughtiness, sly circum- 
locutions and Swiftian downrightness, 
are curiously blended. 

In the Dent edition of Fielding 
(1893, Saintsbury editor) “Zounds” 
is spelled “Z—ds”. Did Fielding write 
it so? Was it so in the eighteenth 
century editions? Saintsbury’s note 
says that he has followed the “stand- 
ard or first collected edition of 1762”, 
and corrected only a “few obvious er- 
rors”. This standard edition, pub- 
lished eight years after Fielding’s 
death, probably reproduces the edi- 
tions that Fielding himself had seen, 
and, at least so far as naughty words 
are concerned, represents the typo- 
graphical habits of the time. And cer- 
tainly Saintsbury, who is no prude, 
would not have tampered with spell- 
ing to please an English public or a 
Scots Presbyterian God. 

However that may be, it is amusing 
to note that in this edition of Field- 
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ing there is no consistent practice in 
hushing the sound of sacred words. 
In “Joseph Andrews” the robbers an- 
swer Joseph “with an oath” and say, 
“Be d-mn’d to you.” Here the vowel 
is throttled. A few lines below one of 
the robbers snaps a pistol at poor 
Joseph, “damning his eyes’, and the 
‘‘a”’ is printed in full throated ease. 
On the next page, when the coach 
comes by and the passengers find Jo- 
seph, robbed, groaning, and stripped, 
the lady cries: “O J-sus! a naked 
man!” Here only one vowel is dropped. 
Later the Deity is represented by an 
initial: “by G—.’  And—this is 
almost incredible— when the devout 
Parson Adams, a sincere Christian, is 
solemnly explaining to Joseph the 
rules of the Church governing mar- 
riage, he is made to say: “As many as 
are joined together otherwise than 
G—’s word doth allow are not joined 
together by G—.” Here there is no 
question of blasphemy. The law of 
God is invoked with the utmost rev- 
erence. 

In my edition of Sterne, published 
in 1793, twenty-five years after the 
death of that laughing wearer of the 
cloth, I find many mutilated words. 
This is to be expected, for Sterne 
raised h-ll with types and with words 
of all kinds. His asterisks, dashes, 
rules, break offs, suspensions, and ec- 
centricities of punctuation are enough 
to make a printer go off and get 
drunker than usual. In “Tristram 
Shandy” are two famous passages 
about swearing. One is the pseudo- 
sentimental passage in which Uncle 
Toby swears that Le Fever “shall not 
die, by G—.” 


The ACCUSING SPIRIT, which flew to 
heaven’s chancery with the oath, blush’d as 
he gave it in; and the RECORDING ANGEL, 
as he wrote it down, dropp’d a tear upon the 


word, and blotted it out for ever. 
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Sterne has his tongue in his cheek, 
as always, and is poking fun at the 
popular fallacy that an “oath” is im- 
moral. For good Uncle Toby is only 
praying that a man’s life may be 
spared. 

The second passage is a mock dis- 
course on “fit forms of swearing suit- 
able to all cases”. The immediate oc- 
casion is that Dr. Slop has cut his 
finger and used language. Mr. Shandy 
discusses appropriate curses, small and 
large, and makes the doctor read 
aloud, in Latin and English, a form of 
excommunication from the Church, 
under cover of Uncle Toby’s whistling. 
Into the reading Uncle Toby interjects 
his classic comment: “Our armies 
swore terribly in Flanders, but noth- 
ing to this.” 

Mr. Shandy maintains that all ‘“‘the 
oaths and imprecations which we have 
been puffing off upon the world for 
these two hundred and fifty years last 
past as originals” were borrowed 
from the compilation of the learned 
Bishop Ernulphus. “My father would 
ofttimes affirm, there was not an oath 
from the great and tremendous oath 
of William the Conqueror (By the 
splendour of God) down to the lowest 
oath of a scavenger (Damn your eyes) 
which was not to be found in Ernul- 
phus. —JIn short, he would add — I 
defy a man to swear out of it.” 

In English literature before the 
eighteenth century oaths were taken 
for granted. At any rate, the print- 
ers did not cut the lungs out of words 
sacred or profane. To be sure, the 
names of mundane dignitaries were 
disguised and suppressed for fear of 
the libel laws and more direct modes 
of punishment. But that is another 
matter. It is related to soft pedaled 
profanity, perhaps, in a vague way; 
the respect due great and dangerous 
earthly persons and the respect due 
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great and dangerous supernatural per- 
sons merged in a common piety, and 
the wrath of all orders of authority 
had to be warded off and dodged. But 
in Shakespeare’s time, at once super- 
stitious and sophisticated, tricks of 
type were used as a defense against 
practical worldly perils; there was no 
attempt to bluff the celestial and in- 
fernal powers by petty subterfuges of 
spelling. 

For evidence of this, we who own 
no early editions may confidently de- 
pend on modern literal reprints and 
facsimiles. For oddly enough, while 
the written language was growing 
ever more pusillanimous, and the Eng- 
lish classics, especially Shakespeare, 
were being Bowdlerized for high 
schools and the parlor tables, honest 
modern scholars, such as the editors 
of the Mermaid Dramatists, have 
given us faithful texts of the old 
writers. These scholars, whatever 
their shortcomings, are scholars and 
gentlemen; they are literally loyal phi- 
lologists and are no more afraid of a 
bad word than a botanist is afraid of 
an evil smelling herb. They are anx- 
ious only to find out and preserve 
what the author wrote and what the 
early printers printed; and they would 
amputate their right hands rather 
than excise a single letter which they 
believe ought, ought in a literary and 
historical sense, to be there. 

In these reprints I cannot find any 
parts of speech from which the vibra- 
tions of the larynx are omitted for 
moral reasons. The oaths are all 
spelled out, and in that sense “mouth- 
filling’, as Shakespeare’s Hotspur says 
to his wife when he laughs at her “in 
sooth” and bids her swear “like a lady 
as thou art’’. 

Shakespeare represents the soldier, 
in Jaques’s speech about the seven 
ages of man, as “full of strange 


oaths”. Of course in that place he 
does not give examples. Evidently our 
armies swore terribly in Flanders and 
elsewhere before the time of Uncle 
Toby. And in that respect the sol- 
dier has not changed. The English 
speaking armies that recently visited 
the continent of Europe used language 
which sincere chroniclers like Mr. 
Dos Passos, in “Three Soldiers’, are 
obliged to tone down to a faint sug- 
gestion. 

The speech of common men, when 
they are freed from certain social re- 
straints, is, no doubt, as violently and 
abundantly profane as it was in more 
spacious days, though literature is no 
longer permitted to reproduce it. The 
diminution has not been in the quan- 
tity of spoken profanity but in the 
quality. There has been a loss in 
variety, in richness of vocabulary. 
And it is not likely that the losses are 
being replaced by new words. In 
some departments of language there 
are novelties and replenishments. But 
oaths, like the religions to which they 
are related, are conservative. It is not 
in the spirit of our times to find new 
gods to swear by or devise new ways 
of swearing by the old. It will be 
long, centuries long, before “by Swe- 
denborg” or “by Mother Eddy” can 
be felt as grave sins or as nervous ex- 
plosions. I suggest these illustrations 
with no disrespect for any creed or 
sect, with no interest except that of a 
student of philology and literature. 

There can be no doubt that the glos- 
sary of swearing has shrunk. It has 
been shrinking within the memory of 
people now living. For example, the 
Century Dictionary, which is over 
forty years old, informs us _ that 
“Ecod” is [now rare]. In Dickens’s 
time it must have been current, for he 
puts it into the mouths of several 
characters, notably Jonas Chuzzlewit. 
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of the 
sensitive listeners to the speech 
skilful 
phoneticians in rendering that speech 
in readable form with our twenty-six 
letters. I cannot quite prove that, be- 
cause Dickens and his people died, in 
the flesh, I had a chance to 
overhear them. But I am sure of it, 
just the same. And I am also sure 
that, if his public would have allowed 
it, he could have given us some ripping 
stuff from the and dens of 
London. Much that fell on the ears 
of Oliver Twist could not be set down 
in the pages of a popular novel. 

Some and near-curses 
have gone out because people have for- 
gotten what they mean. ‘“Gadzooks”, 
“odsbodikins”, “ ’slife’’, “‘ ’sblood”’ are 
as harmless as blunderbusses in a 
museum, and probably their signifi- 
cance had ceased to be felt long before 
they became obsolete in the oral lan- 
guage. Walter Scott seems to have 
been the last important writer to make 
serious use of their faded picturesque- 
ness. And even in him they only make 
us laugh now, or they make no impres- 
sion at all. 

Forgotten meanings, mistaken in- 
terpretations, and accidental assimila- 
tions of sound play a large part in the 
history of language, and an especially 
large part in the history of swear 
There are two amusing illus- 
trations of misunderstanding due to 
In the phrases “not worth a 
and “not worth a damn”, 
‘curse” and “damn” are intended to 
express something valueless, trifling, 
like “fig”, or “snap”. How can this be, 
when “curse” and “damn” have always 
been words of great import? The rea- 
son is that they are unconscious puns, 
or cases of mistaken identity. ‘‘Curse” 
here is “kerse’’, that is 
water plant; so that “not to care a 


Dickens, by the way, was one 
most 
of people and one of the most 


| eC f¢ re 


streets 


old curses 


words. 


sound. 


curse”, 


“cress”, the 





‘ 


curse” is, originally, like ‘‘not to care a 
straw”. 

“Damn” is similarly explained in a 
learned work on history, 
“The Gnostics and Their Remains” by 
C. W. King, though the dictionaries 
do not seem to bear its author out. 
According to him ‘‘dam” (without the 
“n’”’) is a small Indian coin. Thus 
“not worth a dam” means simply not 
worth a sou, or a farthing, or a red 
cent. An analogous phrase is “not 
worth a rap”. “Rap” is the name of 
the counterfeit halfpenny that circu- 
lated in Ireland in the reign of George 
I. The word is used and defined by 
Swift in his attack on the coinage 
swindles of the time. Perhaps the 
idea behind the word is the practice of 
sounding a coin to test its metal. 

It is a great relief to have these 
homonyms explained. When you say 
that the furnace or a Congressman is 
“not worth a damn” and your wife 
admonishes you not to use such words 
before the children, you may smile in 
a superior way, knowing that you are 
right about the furnace or the Con- 
gressman and also that your language 
is impeccable. In the spoken tongue 
you keep the “‘n” to yourself anyway. 

More serious than philological mis- 
understandings is the misinterpreta- 
tion by pious people of the Bible com- 
mandments. The third commandment 
has nothing to do with so trivial a 
matter as an expletive or an ejaculated 
swear word when you stub your toe. 
It has to do with the serious obliga- 
tion of keeping one’s promise and liv- 
ing up to one’s word. This is obvious 
from the way in which the command- 
ment is paraphrased and developed in 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is clearly 
referred to as a commandment against 
forswearing, against non-performance. 
Christ revises the commandment by 
forbidding all oaths: “Let your com- 


religious 


“ec 
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munication be, Yea, Yea; Nay, Nay.” 
That a man’s word should be as good 
as his oath seems to be sound sense 
and common honesty, whatever the re- 
ligious sanctions may be. Sometimes 
in courts of law, where the oath sur- 
vives as little more than a matter of 
form, a conscientious person, in literal 
obedience to the Sermon on the Mount, 
will refuse to swear. The law treats 
him like a gentleman, accepts his af- 
firmation, but does not hold him im- 
mune from the penalties for ‘“per- 
jury”. You cannot help respecting 
him, if only because he takes seriously 
the routine hocus pocus to which no- 
body paying any attention. 
When a lawyer pretends to take it 
seriously and says to a witness: “But 
did you not say under oath that so and 
so”, it is to laugh. A witness who is 
going to lie will lie, oath or no oath. 
From ancient times to our degener- 
ate days an oath has always been a 
solemn thing intended to secure hon- 
esty of action. The old priests and 
law makers were concerned with prac- 
tical results rather than with idle 
words. They probably had a sacer- 
dotal objection to the frivolous utter- 
ance of any terms which had sacred 
connotations. But it is straining far 
away from their main purposes to ap- 
ply ‘ in the Bible sense to what 
happens when you run against the 
corner of a table in the dark. 
Another blunder common among the 
virtuously uninstructed is the con- 
fusion of “swear” and “curse”. Uncle 
Toby falls into this error (it is, of 
course, one of Sterne’s jokes) when 
he compares the swearing of the 
armies with the anathematic words of 
the excommunication. Swearing, es- 
pecially in the sense of forswearing, is 
a sin against heaven. A curse invokes 
the power of heaven against an enemy 
or an offender. It may be awful in 


else is 


‘swear” 
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phrasing and inspired by unchristian 
motives of malice and hatred, but it 
is reverent to the higher powers, is, 
indeed, a form of to them. 
The Bible makes this perfectly clear. 
Some of the most devastating male- 
dictions were denounced by the AlIl- 
mighty Himself or by His authority. 
To curse a man is an insult to the man, 
but not to God. To curse a dog is a 
compliment to the dog and an insult to 
human intelligence. To curse a motor 


prayer 


that will not start is an absurdity, un- 
less, by implication, the curse extends 
to the manufacturer. 

When a curse is directed against a 


sacred object, it becomes a grave 
crime in the eyes of ecclesiastical and 
civil law. A new element is introduced. 
It is blasphemy. That is another 
word frequently abused and misappre- 
hended. Blasphemy is any irreverent 
utterance against any  worshipful 
person or thing. Bacon speaks of 
“blasphemy against learning’. The 
use of “strong” words is not neces- 
sarily involved. In English common 
law a mere flat denial of the provi- 
dence of God may be blasphemy. An 
ironic remark of, say, Voltaire, in the 
most chaste and delicate style, may be 
extremely blasphemous. Blackstone 
defines one form of the crime as “ 
fing at the Holy Scripture, or exposing 
it to contempt ar ridicule’. Under 
this definition much of Nietzsche’s 
work is criminal according to English 
common law, and publishers of such 
works could be haled into court, fined 
and jailed. Yet Nietzsche’s work is 
on the highest plane of diction, free 
from such puerilities as are usually 
called profanity. 

“Profanity”, as ordinarily used, is 
synonymous with cursing, swearing, 
and blasphemy. The synonymity is 
loose and in some degree erroneous. 
3ut it is easily explained by the his- 


seof- 
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tory of the word. The “pro-fane” 
were those outside the temple, the 
uninitiated, and hence, the ignorant, 
the rabble, the mob, the vulgar. In 
its strict and learned sense no oppro- 
brium attaches to it. Profane history 
is simply secular history. Profane lit- 
erature is that which deals with other 
than sacred objects. In another sense 
“profane” came to mean low and com- 
mon, as well as impious and wicked. 
Language, the literary language, has 
been shaped by the master classes, 
civil, religious, and intellectual, and it 
has no respect for the multitude; it 
got well established before democracy 
learned how to read and write. Words 
degenerate and yet they cannot shake 
off their ancestry. The result is some- 
times humorous. The nice person who 
says that “profanity is vulgar” is ut- 
tering a vulgarity and yet is uncon- 
sciously true to history and philology. 

Ordinary idle swearing, the sort 


that has neither solemnity nor inten- 
tion, is to be judged not on ethical 
grounds but on the grounds of good 


taste. The man who fills up his sen- 
tences with meaningless cuss words 
(an “expletive” is something which 
“fills up’) is usually a man of limited 
ideas, the vast majority of mankind, 
the man whose speech is also weari- 
somely loaded with other useless unex- 
pressions, clichés, stale slang. Byron 
hits this weakness in the line: 


He knew not what to say and so he swore. 


In one of his novels Marion Crawford 
says that swearing is the refuge of 
those who lack vocabulary. 

But this is not always true. There 
are rare and original fellows, all too 
woodsmen, workmen, 
with a real gift of speech, on whose 
tongue profanity sits naturally and 
easily, and whose talk without it would 
effective. And at least one 


rare, sailors, 


be less 


highly literate man, whose vocabulary 
was large and who knew how to use 
it, was an eloquent swearer. That was 
Mark Twain. His wife and Howells 
suppressed the naughty words in his 
books, even where they were exactly 
appropriate, as in “Huckleberry Finn’. 
But they never emasculated his speech, 
which was a deliberate, consciously 
artful blend of Elizabethan and wild 
west. He chose his words carefully 
and took time to think of the right 
ones (that was one reason for his 
“drawl”’). His swearing was not “in 
vain” and it was not on the whole 
“humorous”. When he made the air 
blue, the color was real. He appreci- 
ated competent swearing in others and 
told, more than once, the story of a 
sea captain whose swearing he had so 
accurately described and _ imitated 
that his friend, the Reverend Joseph 
Twitchell, stumbling on the captain 
by chance and overhearing him, rec- 
ognized him at once. According to 
the story the captain had let fall an 
oath that “hit the deck and bounced 
over the mizzenmast’”. Mark Twain 
tells in his “Autobiography” (where 
he plays like a naughty boy) of throw- 
ing badly made shirts out the window, 
not in silence, of being overheard by 
Mrs. Clemens, and of her repeating his 
words to rebuke him. Though this 
tickled him, it seems to me a piece of 
bad acting on her part. Of course 
Mark Twain was a very funny man. 
3ut when, in a divine rage, he let fly 
at the cruelty and baseness of some 
of the “damned human race”, it was 
no joke, it was dignified cursing 
worthy of the prophets. 

We may summarize this erudite and 
moral discourse by giving a list of 
specimens with short explanations: 

“T swear [or “by God”’]| I will 
kill that man.” A true oath or swear- 
ing. So far as the oath is concerned 
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the sin would consist in breaking the 
promise, though in this case the ful- 
filment of the oath would be another 
crime. 

‘By God, it’s a cold day!” Not an 
oath. Swearing only in the secondary 
The speaker cannot do any- 
thing about the weather. He may be 
responsible for the accuracy of his 
statement, but no man perjures him- 
self about an obviously verifiable mat- 
ter, except the Weather Bureau which 
deals in futures. 

“Damn you!” A true, though ab- 
breviated, curse, a prayer to God that 
you may be sent to everlasting tor- 
ment. 

“Damn it!” 
ject is impersonal. 

“Damn!” No curse, since there is 
no object. 


sense. 


No curse, since the ob- 
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30th of the foregoing may become 
curses if the personal objects are im- 
plied. 

“A damned fool.” 
terization. Assumes an accomplished 
fact. 

““A damn fool.” Bad grammar. 

“Hell!” Not swearing or cursing in 
any sense of the words. 

All the foregoing may be profanity 
or vulgarity. 


Merely a charac- 


“God made man in his own image 
and man returned the compliment.” 
Blasphemy, but neither swearing nor 
cursing. Not profanity, since it is the 
product of refined and aristocratic wit. 

“Darn you!” 


“ec ” 


Spurious cursoid. 
A printer’s device. 

I swear that the foregoing state- 
ments are true to the best of my 
knowledge and recollection. 


CLOCKS 


By Alter Brody 


LL around the empty room 


In the indefinite shadows shifting uneasily under the 


feeble gas jet 


The clocks hung solemnly on the walls, 
Gazing at the stiff figure seated upright in the bed, 


With awed, ominous faces; 


Their pendulums clicking back and forth, 


Like brusk warders 
Pacing before a death cell. 


On the bed, 


Beside the brooding safe littered with dismembered watches, 
The dying man sat upright like a propped corpse 


His eyes paralyzed on a clock, 


Watching the hands that he had just repaired 
Measuring out his life on a marked, round table. 





PARODY OUTLINE OF LITERATURE 
IX: CIRCE AND ULYSSES* 


By Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by Herb Roth 


The Story Thus Far— 


HIS greatest of all novels, written, of course, by the Balzac 
of Bedford Hills, the Sophokles of Keokuk,and the La Roche- 
foucauld of Los Angeles,reaches heights hitherto unattained 
even by him. In no other novel has the Master so exquisitely 
combined his peculiar ideas of antiquity and modernity. The 
plot is as novel as the treatment is dignified; and the author's 
hilarious pessimism is perfectly matched by his hopeless 
optimism. 

The marrow-curdling plot opens in Troy, already shaken 
to its foundations by the arrival of its leading lounge lizard, 
Mayor Priam’s son Paris, with the well known vampire Mrs. 
Helen Menelaus (née Tyndareus) with whom he had eloped 
with. 

Mr. Menelaus surprised all Troy by coming after his wife, under the thin 
disguise of attendance on a Rotarian convention. The Rotarians had planned 
to burn the old town down with their revels. Prominent among them was 
Ulysses S. G. Laertes, Mayor of Ithaca, and head of his home town convention. 

Back numbers of “The Scarlet Magazine” will have to be secured to gain 
a just idea of the eventfulness of this Trojan meet. At the end of it, however, 
Ulysses and his fellow townsmen gathered at the union depot to take the home 
bound train for Ithaca, Utica, Syracuse and all points west. At the very 
moment another express roared into the station polyphloisboietically. This 
latter train was on its way to the southern lotus lands and the isle of Manattana 
with all its witcheries. The tenth instalment ended with Ulysses pondering 
which train to take. 

In one direction lay home and mother (whose charms the author has 
already sufficiently described in his famous picture “The Old Vest” —now 
playing at your neighborhood centre of cinematography --if not, complain to 
the management). In the other direction lay Manattana (scene of “What 
Won't People Say?”’, “Empty Plackets’”, “The Eighteenth Commandment’, 
“Clipped Winks’’, “Sails for Soles’, and other wonderful novels by the author). 

Now, Ulysses had never visited Manattana, but he had heard the fulness 
of an ear thereof and had been told that it was best described by the Syracusan 
epithet, “niftos’’. 

He dared not leave his innocent Ithacans to the mercy of the far-launder- 
ing poly-collaring Trojans. He could not trust them to re-Ithacate themselves. 

As Ulysses mused upon the exquisite situation he realized that once he 
went home to his wife Penelope, he would never get away again without her 
He recalled the ancient saw: “How little he knows New York who does not see 
New York alone.” Ulysses went to New York, and while there— 


*This is the ninth instalment of the series in which various American authors, usin 
known tales, attempt to parody themselves. 
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The millions of readers who have been kept awake for thirty days and 
nights wondering what happened to the Ithacans in Manattana will have their 
curiosity more than satisfied by this superlative instalment. 


CHAPTER XIX 


IGHT filled the star-besprent sky 

above Manattana, but the Edison 
Co. filled it fuller with a grandeur of 
electric signs, epics in bulbs, and in- 
candescent eclogues; as if Ajax had 
not merely defied the thunderbolts of 
Zeus but had subdued them to his 
hand. 

Above all the high-towering towers 
soared a higher tower at whose peak 
was revel. Here the lithe votaries of 
Terpsichore beat the theatre with 
rhythmic buskin, to the honey-sweet 
tunes of the bards who worship Mel- 
pomene, goddess of memory. 

Thither were wafted in winged 
chariots the gilded gentry of the city 
and the buyers from the farthest 
colonies. 

And the queen of this realm was 
named Circe. In the speech of the 
islanders this was heard as “Soissy” 
though the barbarians snarled it with 
the dog-letter audible, “Surrsy”. 

The ever-clever Ulysses, having a 
friend with the show, managed a meet- 
ing with the queen of the night and 
spoke her full and fair: 

“Say, girlie, how do you pronounce 
your name anyhow?” 

With eyes akimbo, Circe murmured 
circishly : 

“My friends call me ‘Cissy’ — and 
they wink when they say it.” 

Without a moment’s delay the wag- 
gish Ulysses wagged: 

“Say, Cis, how about a little party 
after your dance is did?” 

She murmured in a dialect delicately 
wavering between Aeolian and Vic- 
trolian: 

“Surest thing you know.” 


CHAPTER XX 


AVING no acquaintances among 

the Internal Revenue agents of 
the city, Ulysses was unable to pur- 
chase wassail, so he was forced to ask 
a policeman, who promptly sold him 
all he needed for the party, which was 
a stag, save for the one doe, Circe! 

After the whisking away of many 
tails of cocks, many a Scotch eyeball 
was inspected, and even campaign wine 
was oped. 

Loud and long laughed Ulysses, for- 
getful of Penelope, the tireless knit- 
wit who would sit and unknit all night 
what she had sat and knat all day. 

And Circe laughed with Ulysses, 
making him sing to her the native 
ballads of Ithaca, Cayuga and other 
shires, especially his olden battle song: 
“Cornell, I yell like hell, Cornell!” 

As the night wore on and the alco- 
hilarity of the Ithacans grew more 
wearing, Ulysses dolefully observed 
that futile as he may be who brings 
his spouse to Manattana he is more 
futile far who brings with him his 
fellow clubmen. 

And even Circe, perfect hostess 
though she was, could hardly hide be- 
hind her hand her delicate yawn, as 
she sighed: 

“Sad dogs, those thugs of yours.” 

“Dogs — nay, swine!” growled 
Ulysses. 

And swine they were. For with a 
sudden access of frenzy, a fierce gnash- 
ing of tusks, the bewitched victims of 
bootleggerdemain rose as one swine, 
and — 


The thrilling dénouement of this masterly 
will be found in the 
23rd of next month. 


scene next instalment. 


On all newsstands the 
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ROSSETTI ON THE CORNISH 
COAST 


By Arthur Symons 


T Boscastle, as at Tintagel, we are 
in the world of Old Romance. 
From the height from which one 
looks steep down into a ghastly gulley, 
haunted by few birds, on the right, 
across a narrow harbor, ro- 
mantic summit carved by nature into 
strange shapes. An image sprang 
into my mind — Coleridge’s, in his 
“Kubla Khan”: 


rises a 


But, oh, that romantic chasm which 
Sianted 
Down the green 
cavern, 

A savage 
As ¢ 


By woman wailing for her demon-lover. 


deep 


hill athwart a cedarn 


} ' 
piace)! 


| as holy and enchanted 
ver beneath a waking moon was haunted 


Here one’s senses are bewildered by 
certain extravagances of aspects as 
one sees these two unequal heights, 
grim guardians of the coast; and, be- 
yond, the unresting sea; in winter 
storm winged, in autumn savage. In 
all this splendor there is no luxuri- 
ance, no sense of anything but of the 
change of seasons and of tides; this 
coast so perilous to sailors. On nights 


of utter darkness, when the winds 
howl an unearthly music across the 
heaving waves and one’s ears are 


great multitude of 
it seems a Godforsaken kind 


dimmed by a 
noises, 
of land. 

From to Tintagel 


Boscastle one 


walks along the cliffs — a rough path, 
that has many twists and turnings. 
Tintagel, enormous, old as the world, 
on the iron bound coast of Cornwall, 
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sheer down on the Atlantic, where the 
sea is never quiet, where the waves 
roar in the murky caves, where the 
white foam lashes the cliffs; this 
monstrous sea scarred, sea swept bar- 
rier against eternity is certainly, 
with Land’s End and Inishmore on 
the Aran Island, a menace and a won- 
der. 

When the fires of the sunset shine 
on the ruinous walls of Tintagel — 
sombre, formidable, malevolent, im- 
pregnable — these take on aspects of 
a curious blending of light and shade; 
every jagged outline is seen distinct, 
like the jagged curves of the Apen- 
nines I have seen, sharp on the sea, 
at Rimini. Here the colors change, 
fade; become sinister, ominous as the 
light wanes, and these uncouth, giant- 
like shapes remain tenebrous. 

But when the terror of the night 
is upon us and the wind shakes the 
waves into surging white mouths of 
foam and cries desolately across these 
naked heights; when hears the 
sea gulls scream 


one 


As if these windy bodies with the sea’s 


Unfriended heart within them for a voice 
Have turned to mock one: 
then one’s imagination is stirred, 


stirred to exult with these exultant, 
destroying, unappeasable elements. 

For, does not the wind wander as 
it asks, in an unknown tongue, infinite 
unimaginable things? Does not the 
sea threaten us with some sudden 
death (beyond that “lawless and un- 
certain thought” one “imagines howl- 
ing”) out of the deadly air? Do not 
even gulls shake over us their 
sorrowful laughter? 


sea 
































II 

Tonight, New Year’s Eve, I wan- 
dered along a lonely and narrow and 
steep lane, with high hedges and im- 
mense trees; I heard the running of 
pure water, that curious sound of a 
babbling brook. Suddenly an owl be- 
gan to hoot, he hooted once; there was 
silence; then the owls began to hoot 
at intervals, with their three or four 
or five notes, then other distinct notes, 
the varied notes of the owls in the 
nearer and more distant trees. Then 
I heard — it struck on me curiously — 
at long intervals, piercing and inhu- 
man shrieks which reminded me of 
the raucous voices of the cats at night. 
Soon, on every side, from wood to 
wood, some so far off I could hardly 
distinguish their voices, vibrated, and 
most magically and most mysteriously, 
this chorus of the owls; alternate 
voice after alternate voice, always, to 
my ear, with varieties in the music of 
their voices, which, with the wonder 
of the night —a night with a Tiepolo 
Venetian sky full of violent contrasts 
of colors, with under it the enormous 
and majestic vision of I know not how 
many trees in one cluster, in one ser- 
ried and sombre mass — revealed to me 
the mystery and the magical enchant- 
ment of such nights, nights which I 
have found only in Cornwall and in 
Spain. The heart of the mystery was 
in the mysterious hearts of these wise 
and enigmatical owls, whom one so 
rarely sees — several this night flew 
over me from wood to wood — whom 
I have always imagined to be pagan 
spirits, reincarnations, perhaps, but 
none the less divine and inhuman for 
that. 

I climbed up these steep lanes, I 
crossed many stiles, waiting, instant 
after instant, so as to catch some ot 
the far off voices of the owls, until I 
reached the main road. I turned, I 
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saw with my naked eyes, on this New 
Year’s Eve, the naked crescent moon, 
in her pure golden curve, virginal, 
sterile, perilous, delicious. The night 
was ravishing. She was more ravish- 
ing than the night. Now and again 
purple clouds half veiled her; always 
she emerged. Did not Verlaine write: 
“Venus emerges and it is the Night’? 
Still the owls hooted, still the sea 
thundered, still the moon emerged and 
vanished. 

I imagined Aristophanes on the 
Acropolis, on such a New Year’s Eve 
as this, gazing at the crescent moon, 
hearing the owls hoot in the sombre 
woods, hearing the loud sea thunder 
on the rocks, seeing the white foam 
in the act of scaling the heavens: 
struck all of the sudden by the won- 
der of it, struck into some lyrical 
passion of his own, which, like the 
vision around him and above him, 
surged into his imagination, ready to 
burst out of his lyric lips into exul- 
tant songs. 

I turn from Aristophanes to Ros- 
setti. “The Cloud Confines” is mag- 
nificent, a lyric in verse if not in form, 
infused with that purely creative 
genius which won for him the ardent 
and passionate and affectionate admi- 
ration of Swinburne, and in fact Ros- 
setti himself confessed “this is my 
very best thing’. In the beat of this 
imagined rhythm I find the beat, not 
only of our hearts, but of time the 
conqueror, but of the past that avoids 
the mere mention of the future, but 
of love who is greater and more won- 
derful than death, but of the sea that 
is everlasting. The refrain contains 
our final hope and belief in our immor- 
tality: 


We, who say as we go — 
“Strange to think by the way, 

Whatever there is to know, 

That shall we know one day.’ 


,’ 
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The last stanza reveals all that has 
been ultimate, all that must always be 
mysterious and unfathomable. 


The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with all its wings; 
And oh! the song the sea sings 

Is dark everlastingly. 

Our past is clean forgot, 
Our present is and is not, 
Our future’s a sealed seed-plot, 

And what betwixt them are we? 


The only question that requires an 
answer is: if our past is ever forgot- 
ten. On the whole, never; to a cer- 
tain extent, yes. Those of us who are 
most lonely live for the day only, and 
only for what that day and what that 
night which follows might give to us 
or might take from us. It is our 
intolerable memory that recalls the 
past and nothing else. To those who 
have loved most passionately, the 


“backward abysm” is some unequal 
marriage of heaven and hell: from 


which rise up unforgetable memories 
of passions and of penalties, of pun- 
ishments and of pleasures, of unutter- 
able regrets and of unutterable re- 
joicings. Only, when I imagine Ros- 
setti alone on certain midnights, it is 
impossible to conjecture what images 
of good and of evil might have risen 
before him. In one letter he reveals 
something of his brooding imagina- 
tion, in regard to “Hand and Soul”, 
which he wrote one night in Decem- 
ber, 1849, beginning about two a.m. 
and ending about seven. “In such a 
case a landscape and sky all unsur- 
mised open gradually in the mind — 
a sort of spiritual Turner, among 
whose hills are ranges and in whose 
waters one strikes out at unknown 
liberty; but I have found this only 
in nightlong work, which I have sel- 
dom attempted, for it leaves one night 
broken, and this state was mine when 
I described the like of it at the close 
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of the story, ah! once again, how long 
ago!” Still, when he wrote this in 
1880, he seems to have forgotten those 
interminable when — like 
tain of us who are still alive — he al- 
most literally turned night into day. 
For as I wrote: 


years cer- 


When I was living alone in the Temple, 
the desire of roaming in the streets of Lon- 
don—to get out of myself — myself that 
has always been so absorbing to me — 
came over me almost every night, and made 
work, or thought without work, impossible. 
The nights in Fountain Court were a con- 
tinual delight to me. I lived then chiefly 
by night, and when I came in late I used 
often to sit on the bench under the trees, 
where no one else ever sat at hours. 
Baudelaire’s phrase “a bath of multitude” 
seemed to have been made for me, and I 
suppose for five years or so—when I was 
not abroad —all the first part of the time 
when I was living in the Temple, I never 
stayed indoors for the whole of one single 
evening. There were times when I went out 
as regularly as clockwork every night on 
the stroke of eleven. 


those 


In “The Card-Dealer” Rossetti cre- 
ates an atmosphere known only to 
Coleridge and Blake and to Santa 
Teresa, and to San Juan de la Cruz, 
whose poetry is metaphysical fire, a 
sort of white heat in which the ab- 
stract, the almost negative, becomes 
ecstatically realized by the senses. 
Just as to Rossetti there were four 
passions that ruled the whole of his 
existence: poetry, painting, medizval 
mysticism, and woman — no one knows 
how passionate and how deep had been 
his interest in all these! —so in San 
Juan’s mystical verse which aches (as 
Rossetti’s never ached) with desire 
and with all the subtlety of desire 
sanctified to divine uses, they do but 
swing a more odorous incense, in cen- 
sers of more elaborately beaten gold, 
in the service of a perpetual Mass to 
the Almighty. As in Santa Teresa 
personal passion molds _ individual 
form, so does the same passion surge 
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in the verses of Rossetti; and as some 
spontaneous and unknown poet of the 
people — of el pueblo Espanol — makes 
up his little stanzas of three or four 
lines because he has something deep 
within him which hurts him so much 
to keep in that he is obliged to say it, 
so, with Rossetti, in “Penumbra”, in 
“Sister Helen”, in “Eden Bower”, and 
in “The Card-Dealer”, the same pas- 
sionate ache of desire in his heart 
hurts him so poignantly that he has to 
give utterance to the pent -up violence 
of his spiritual sensations. In these 
stanzas on death he subtilizes on words 
to such an extent that beyond these 
words the words of other poets might 
well have fainted by the way. 
Can you not drink her gaze like wine? 
Yet though its splendour swoon 
Into the silence languidly, 
As a tune into a tune, 
Those eyes unravel the coiled night 
And know the stars at noon. 


Notice the unerring instinct by 
which Rossetti gives to death who 
deals the cards of life and death an 
absolute inhumanity: he deliberately 
inhumanizes death, as he reverses the 
actual sense of vision, seeing that her 
eyes can seize on the occult signifi- 
cance of the stars only at noon when 
to all human eyes they are unseen. 
Again, observe his touch of frozen fire 
in these lines: 

And not more lightly or more true 

Fall there the dancers’ feet 


Than fall her cards on the bright board 
As ’twere an heart that beat. 


On her fingers are green rings; no 


man, nor woman either, knows the 
game she plays; we know certain of 
her cards: the heart, the diamond, the 
club, the spade; we know that these 
feed on our lives as vampires that 
suck their victims’ blood; all that re- 
mains for us to know — if such knowl- 
edge be ever given to us — is this: 
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But ’tis a game she plays with all 
Beneath the sway o’ the sun. 


In “Penumbra” is unveiled the mys- 
terious disguise of Isis, the pagan 
goddess of vain desires and of vainer 
mysteries; and, besides this, the in- 
tolerable heat and intense suspense of 
noontide “when fevers are’; besides 
this, the fever of love’s unrest; be- 
sides this, a still more aching sense of 
what is almost despair — made more 
wonderful by the intricacy of the 
metre Rossetti invents — an intricacy 
like that of intricate music. 

So shall the tongues of the sea’s foam 

(Though many voices therewith come 

From drowned hope’s home to ery to me,) 


Bewail one hour the more, when sea 
And wind are one with memory. 


“The Woodspurge” is one of his 
naked confessions, as naked as the 
elemental air we breathe, as naked as 
woman’s divine nakedness; only with 
this, another not so intense sense of 
suspense when he wanders at the 
wind’s will to satiate his vision on 
some ten weeds. Again grief comes 
with a waft of his primitive imagina- 
tion from his heart to his lips. 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me,— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


All great poets have sung sad songs, 
some from memory, some from pain, 
some from ecstasy: only, in every sad 
song, there must be some tragic ele- 
ment; if not, the song does not satisfy 
one’s senses. Of all the saddest songs 
a poet ever wrote “Even to” is the 
saddest and the most tragical, made 
out of so trivial a thing as this image: 


But the sea stands spread 
As one wall with the flat skies, 
Where the lean black craft like flies 
Seem well-nigh stagnated, 
Soon to drop off dead, 
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which is in fact so trivial as to be 
fundamental; the stanzas follow one 
another with a beat that is neither 
the heart’s beat nor the sea’s beat — 
it is something incommunicable. The 
emotion that rose to his eyes when he 
wrote this stanza is so contagious that 
no one can hear it read without being 
penetrated with the same emotion: 
again an emotion derived from what 
may seem trivial, but which tears at 
one’s fibres like some bars in Wag- 
ner’s “Tristan and Iseult’”’. 

Very like indeed: 

Sea and sky, afar, on high, 
Sand and strewn seaweed, 
Very like indeed. 


“A Death-Parting” has a _ quality 
utterly different from Rossetti’s other 
lvries; yet in its passion there is the 
same lament, the wind’s or the sea’s 
lamentation; only, that bitter and 
savorless sense, as bitter on one’s 
tongue as wormwood, that the past, 
the atrocious and passionate past, 
shall never return. In “Sister Helen” 
this line 


A soul that’s lost as mine is lost! 


has the same sense of tragedy I find 
in this stanza: 


Mists are heaved and cover the sky: 
(The willows wail in the waning light) 
O loose your lips, leave space for a sigh, 
They seal my soul, I cannot die. 
(With a wind blown day and night.) 


When Sister Helen asks of her 
brother: 


Nay now, of the dead what can they say? 


£0, in the same sense, Marlowe’s Faus- 
tus, in his death agony, as he feels 
hell’s breath thick as hell’s spume upon 
him, cries on the name of Christ: if 
only Christ could save him! 


See: where Christ’s blood streams in the 


4 
firmament: 


His lips have been sealed forever by 
the kisses of Helen of Troy. 


III 


I have known what it was in Paris 
for violent days to pass into violet 
nights. Here, in Cornwall, there are 
no violet nights; only, in this seclu- 
sion, day merges into night and night 
into day. Here, as in Spain, I can 
become spellbound. Rossetti was cer- 
tainly spellbound and by some _ un- 
earthly spell when he wrote his mirac- 
ulous “Love’s Nocturn”’. Haunted 
and obsessed and possessed by I know 
not what unimaginable visions, he 
creates a world no poet ever before 
created. The heated atmosphere 
swarms with ghostly shapes and se- 
cret images. Stanza follows on stanza, 
as it were, breathless as it were death- 
less. Indeed, there is no breathing 
place between these stanzas. The air 
is perfumed with oriental spices and 
with the heavy scent of smoking in- 
cense. It is addressed to that “Lord 
of terrible aspect” who saluted Dante 
as he bore in his naked hand a burning 
heart. It is addressed to Eros, who 
watches over sleepless lovers. In a 
word, it is a scented whirlwind where 
one’s senses are bewildered: a whirl- 
wind that dances as it sings. 


Poets’ fancies all are there: 
There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air; 
There breathe perfumes; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs; 
Siren there 
Winds her dizzy hair and sings. 


Half formed visions lead us _ to 
death’s wicket; his body’s fantom 
like Blake’s in one of his finest poems 

wavers in the wind; he, like Dante, 
bids his master give to his shadow 
speech and song; another fantom 
beckons to him from some fragrant 
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bed of flowers; the spellbound air be- 
comes more perfumed; his image 
passes like a shaken flame, his soul 
shudders at the touch of its breath 
on the glass. Then, sleep having 
utterly vanished, he cries for relief: 


Ah! might I, by thy good grace 
Groping in the windy stair, 
(Darkness and the breath of space 
Like loud waters everywhere, ) 
Meeting mine own image there 
Face to face 
Send it from that place to her! 


LUCRETIUS AND THE MOTION 
PICTURE 


By Pierre Loving 


Srey the pages of a recent history 
of the movies, which I was list- 
lessly examining in the library of a 
friend, there jumped out at me the 
startling news that T. Carus Lucre- 
tius, the Roman poet, had gone over 
into the movie camp. For a moment 
I could hardly believe my eyes. Why, 
I said, Lucretius has been dead these 
two thousand years. And even if he 
were not, what, pray, would he be 
doing in the movies? Here was some- 
thing to give one pause, if not to 
shake one out of the complacency and 
kudos of the twentieth century. 

Then I recalled some of the rumors 
that were rife in the motion picture 
studios, and my astonishment was a 
little mitigated. Homer, so ran one 
of them, chanted the sea thunder of 
his Odyssey for the screen; and an- 
other was that Virgil, thinking of 
upholstering his nest against old age, 
cast a potboiling eye upon future pic- 
turization. From this it will be seen 
that the movies, although a young art, 
feed and keep alive a body of folk lore 
that is curiously their own. 


Was it only a noble flight of my his- 
torian’s imagination? Hardly. For 
please note that he is nowise content 
with the above astonishing innuendo. 
Riding high in H. G. Wells’s time ma- 
chine, with lever at the reverse, he 
runs back twenty centuries and seeks 
to unearth facts. Lucretius, he says, 
is responsible for the dawn of the 
moving picture idea. 

Amazing, is it not? A most mon- 
strous indictment to tax anybody with 
and most of all the gentle Roman poet 
who, it will be remembered, smeared 
the bitter brim of philosophy’s chal- 
ice with the ingratiating honey of 
sensuous poetry so that you and I, like 
little children taking their unpalatable 
medicine, might be persuaded to drink 
it. But then you will say: Lucretius 
was mad. So he was. And many will 
not scruple to hang the whole blame 
for starting the movies upon his mad- 
ness, ,which has already been richly 
exploited by both commentators and 
later poets. 

The madness of Lucretius was of 
such a peculiar sort that it deserves an 
advocate. For madness in an age of 
reason is an exalted thing. Consider 
how few possess it — that is, for any 
appreciable length of time. Most un- 
hinged minds soon dash one’s high- 
est hopes to the ground. Either they 
temporize by taking refuge in a san- 
atorium or they go over to the enemy’s 
camp altogether, and the world warms 
to them again, taking them back with 
open arms and showering them with 
their lost rights of citizenship, includ- 
ing the right of always voting wrong. 
Madness, like a taste for persimmons, 
is often a cultivated appetite or art. 
It is most to be prized (although the 
police stay unconvinced) when it is 
free and footloose. Once it is house- 
broken, so to speak, the joy of its usu- 
fruct is considerably diminished. It 
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is said that Lucretius became mad 
after swallowing a love potion mixed 
by his jealous wife. Perhaps he wel- 
comed his insanity. The theory is 
not untenable. Perhaps, after behold- 
ing in a vision the conquering grip of 
the movies on the imagination of mil- 
lions of people from Greenland to Pat- 
agonia, from New York to Vladivos- 
tok, he lackadaisically gulped down the 
draft and forthwith feigned madness. 
Deliberately, I suspect, he wooed mad- 
ness and, through madness, tranquil- 
lity and death. 

The irony of it! Here was a lonely 
shepherd of the still, twilit fields of 
thought who only sought to follow in 
the footprints of his master, Epicurus. 
3y reason of his theories he had drawn 
down upon himself the harsh sobri- 
quet of infidel, which was particularly 
cruel in view of the fact that he in- 
voked Venus, the all pervasive impulse 
in life, to help him write his book. 
G. B. S., who conceivably may have 
borrowed his idea of a Life-Force 
from the Latin poet, has found that it 
doesn’t pay to indite a premium to 
this demiurge, while prefaces do. It 
was his tutelary goddess, probably, 
who lured Lucretius to stumble upon 
the principle of the movies, at that 
period lurking unknown in the world. 
When he discovered it, he decided 
that the love potion could do him no 
further hurt. And so he became mad. 
This loss of mental balance has been 
embellished and much eked out by 
poets like Tennyson who, if they bor- 
rowed from Lucretius, borrowed nobly 
as one gentleman might do from an- 
other, with no surety of repayment. 

But let us not at this late date be- 
gin a hue and cry of plagiarism. Let 
us examine briefly Lucretius’s theory 
itself. To be sure, a theory is but a 
pale adumbration of the fourth larg- 
est industry in the United States. My 


nimble witted historian, I take it, had 
in mind the fourth book of “De Rerum 
Natura” when he fastened the genesis 
of the movies upon the Latin poet. 
It may be that one day while reading 
Lucretius he seemed to see light all of 
a sudden or he just hazarded a guess 
—a brilliant guess, it must be ad- 
mitted. A guess, in fact, that is price- 
less beyond words like that wonderful 
mountain Potosi, which Sir Thomas 
3rowne speaks of, whose bowels are 
raked, not unprofitably, for rich metal. 
Lucretius, I gather, held that ani- 
mate and inanimate objects gave off 
a sort of filmy death mask or a fine 
haze of light or a drifting fragrance 
of color, as it were, which collided 
with the lenses of the eye and so com- 
pelled us to take note of them. In the 
case of moving objects the films meet 
and blend. In one place he speaks of 
the curtains hung over the Roman 
theatre, fluttering and tinting the per- 
sons of the senators and the matrons 
below. “The hues of the curtains”, 
he says, “dapple these and the more 
the walls of the theatre are shut in, 
the more do these objects suffused 
with the colors of the curtains (the 
light sifting through) tend to dazzle 
us with both movement and color.” 
Thus was the theory. But apart 
from the theory, what better two reel 
comedy than the solemn robed sena- 
tors capering about in all their super- 
added glory of color! A crazy accor- 
dionlike staircase, a custard pie or 
two — and the picture is ready to be 
hatched or “shot”, whatever the ver- 
nacular is. 3ut what of Lucretius 
while the camera men are “shooting” 
away for all they are worth? Where 
is he at this moment? Is he shouting 
commands with that megaphone at his 
lips? Not he! He is in hiding some- 
where, I fancy, maybe inside that rus- 
tic cabin set for a thrilling five reeler. 
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Alone, he implores all creative Venus, 


he squeezes the pale hand of tranquil- 
lity to his sinking heart, and is seized 
with a penetrating nostalgia for beauty 
and death. And so perhaps, as another 


poet says of him, 


He denied 
Divinely the divine and died 
Chief poet of the Tiber-side. 


When we put down Lucretius’s book 
at last — high thought sweetened with 
lyric imagery — we cannot help think- 
ing that the motion picture producers 
all over the world owe him at least the 
tribute of a memorial urn or granite 
block. I dare say, when they are fully 
acquainted with the part Lucretius 
played in assisting at the birth of the 
cinema industry, they will not hesitate 
to do something. Some will, I sup- 
pose, burn an electric bulb to his mem- 
ory in their luxurious shrines. Suf- 
ficient enthusiasm might be awakened 
to dispatch an expedition of savants 
to Rome for the purpose of exhuming 
his sacred ashes and so transplant 
them to New York or Los Angeles or 
Fort Lee where, by an odd turn in 
men’s affairs, they may be said now 
properly to belong. A number of di- 
rectors will wish to have struck a 
small marble likeness of the Latin poet 
to preside over the inner sanctum of 
their studios. Others may hit upon 
the inspirational idea of distributing 
photographs of the poet instead of 
dividends when next stock day comes 
around. Whatever the producers do, 
it may be reasonably expected that 
they will not inscribe the portraits of 
the gentle Roman poet with the fol- 
lowing cloistral lines taken from his 
great poem: 


Naught sweeter than to hold the tranquil 
realms 

On high, well bastioned round with wise 
men’s lore, 

Whence to gaze down on other far afield, 





Dazed wayfarers questing a road of life — 

Glimpse day and night men strain with 
amazing toil 

To climb to dizzy power and grasp the 
world. 






SHELLEY’S GRANDSON AND 
SOME OTHERS 


By Elinor Wylie 


NCE upon a time I lived in a very 

small English village. It was 
the most fairy-book place in the world, 
and I hardly dare go back to England 
for fear it has changed. Of course it 
had Yew Cottages and Rose Cottages, 
and of course those cottages, unlike 
suburban retreats with similar pretty 
names, actually had roses and yew 
trees growing in their gardens. What 
is more, if they hadn’t, it would have 
been because these things had died 
of old age and had pansies planted on 
their graves, and not because the own- 
ers of the gardens preferred a monk- 
ey’s puzzle and a magenta geranium 
starfish. The cottages had walls of 
cob and roofs of thatch, and there 
was a grey church and a green church- 
yard, and a red and white inn called 
the Queen’s Head. There were sherry 
glass elms with rooks in them, and a 
beechwood which was pink and pur- 
ple in April, and bright holly bushes 
which were covered with scarlet ber- 
ries in November. Unfortunately, by 
Christmas the robins had eaten all 
the berries, but the robins them- 
selves, hopping about on the snow, 
did nearly as well. They were small 
and plump, and their breasts, instead 
of being the color of the mandarin 
oranges that you find in the toe of 
your Christmas stocking, were the 
color of the very reddest of the lady 
apples. 
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In this village I ate clotted cream, 
and smelled wallflowers, and drank 
mead, all for the first time, and the 
cream and the wallflowers were heav- 
enly, but I am sorry to say the mead 
was horrible. 

In this village there lived a lovely 
lady who was Andrew Lang’s first 
cousin, and a large middle aged gen- 
tleman who was Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
son, and a little old gentleman who 
was Shelley’s grandson. Of course he 
looked more like Shelley’s grand- 
father. The first two relationships 
interested me; the third shook the 
aerial heavens of my mind. Think of 
it— Shelley’s grandson, and I have 
had tea with him frequently! He was 
an authentic eagle’s feather; a some- 
what small and whitish feather, but 
still Shelley’s grandson. He was also 
Harriet’s grandson, and I remember 
his looking very impish and saying 
gravely, “You know, in this family 
we don’t think much of Mary.” I 
never dared ask him just how much 
he thought of Shelley, nor admit the 
extent of my own worship, for as a 
grandfather dear Shelley never had 
much chance. 

In this adorable village, Shelley’s 
grandson was almost the only person 
who cared tuppence for Shelley, An- 
drew Lang’s cousin almost the only 
person who cared a farthing for An- 
drew Lang; as for Mr. Clough, to 
most people he was a far more im- 
portant person than his father. And 
as for Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis” — 
well, well, I’m afraid the unfortunate 
villagers had never heard of it at all. 

But nine miles away, on the out- 
skirts of another and comparatively 
Brobdingnagian village, there lived a 
lady of whom everyone had heard. 
Not only the people in her village, but 
even the people in ours, were proud of 
her. When they went over to the 


other village’s pony show in the spring 

we had a much better pony show of 
our own in the summer — they used 
to point excitedly to her pleasant but 
quite commonplace villa. No, that 
isn’t fair: it wasn’t really a villa, it 
was “a gentleman’s residence” — they 
call them that in England even when 
ladies live in them. 

Andrew Lang’s cousin lived in a 
small white house full of old silver and 
lacquer, and potpourri in Lowestoft 
china bowls. Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
son lived in a long white house full of 
Morris wallpapers and daffodils and 
sunshine. Shelley’s grandson lived in 
the most romantic way of all, for his 
large grey manor house was let to 
rich and tyrannical strangers, and was 
therefore full of wickedness and new 
furniture, while he himself lived in a 
high yellow plaster house in a dark 
wood full of birds. But nobody ever 
pointed to these houses with pride: all 
that was reserved for the nice red 
house of the famous lady who lived 
nine miles away. She was a very suc- 
cessful authoress, and there is much 
to be said on her side, and that of the 
admiring villagers. I am told that 
she wrote extremely well, and after all 
she did the writing herself and didn’t 
depend on reflected glory, even from 
W. B. Maxwell. I’m sorry: I wish 
with all my heart I could say it was 
Mrs. Barclay; but it wasn’t, it was 
Miss Braddon. I am quite sure she 
was a most charming person, and very 
likely she had silver and lacquer and 
Lowestoft and daffodils and sunshine 
in her house. She probably had birds; 
canaries in gilt cages, and thrushes 
on the shaven lawn. But she didn’t 
live in our fairy village, where night- 
ingales sang in the plumy trees and 
larks went up from the gorse on the 
common. And however you look at it, 
she wasn’t Shelley’s grandson. 
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ROBERTSON NICOLL--EVANGELICAL 





HUMANIST 
By W. Douglas Mackenzie 


HE death of Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll, C.H., D.D., LL.D., at 
seventy-two years of age, removes 
from the church life and indeed the 
public life of Great Britain one of its 
most powerful and interesting per- 
sonalities. Small of stature, with a 
thin voice of light timbre and an 
Aberdeen accent of strong texture, 
Nicoll won his way to the front rank 
of London men of letters by wielding 
a pen which was not diminutive and 
writing an English style of singular 
lucidity, ease, and force. I followed 
his career from the time when as Free 
Church minister at Kelso in the Tweed 
country he began to write on New 
Testament subjects. One wondered, 
and sorrowed, when it was announced 
that he had resigned his charge ow- 
ing to ill health and had gone to Lon- 
don to become editor of “The Exposi- 
tor’, in succession to Samuel Cox. 
And still more did one wonder and 
hope when Hodder and Stoughton an- 
nounced that Nicoll would launch and 
edit for them “The British Weekly”. 
The very name was daring and lent 
itself to various jibes. But, after a 
rough year or two, it secured a safe 
circulation. An Edinburgh publisher 
told me that the “turn” came when 
Nicoll secured a serial story from 
Annie Swan who was then in the first 
height of her popularity. 
Nicoll’s skill and power appeared not 
merely in his selection of contributors, 
but still more in his own columns, 
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especially the front page editorial 
and the famous letters of “Claudius 
Clear’. In the former for many years 
he gave himself to the discussion of 
devotional and theological topics. The 
articles were strongly evangelical, but 
written with such charm of style, with 
such wide knowledge of literature and 
such familiarity with religious schol- 
arship, that they at once took front 
rank in English religious journalism. 
I was told by the Reverend Frederick 
Relton, a well known Church of Eng- 
land rector in London, that he took in 
“The British Weekly” for the sake of 
its editorjal. On the inside pages, 
signing himself “Claudius Clear’, 
Nicoll appeared as the man of letters 
and soon revealed a knowledge of 
English nineteenth century literature 
and journalism which could hardly be 
rivaled by any other man. His mem- 
ory for details of the most obscure 
kind in the history of periodicals pub- 
lished all over England and Scotland 
was simply astounding. 

Nicoll was fortunate in being backed 
by a firm of publishers who believed 
in him and allowed him to lead them 
into wider fields than they had hither- 
to explored. One series of volumes 
after another was launched under his 
editorship, all of which contained 
some of the most famous contribu- 
tions made in the last generation to 
theological literature. Thus for “The 
Expositor’s Bible’ he may be said to 
have discovered such men as George 
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Adam Smith and James Denney and 
to have given a wider audience to 
other older men who were already 
well known as scholars and authors, 
like Marcus Dods and A. B. Bruce. 

Robertson Nicoll was in a certain 
sense a hero worshiper. But his 
heroes belonged to many different 
fields of life. Among those whom he 
most admired were the great masters 
of the pulpit. Here we must specially 
name those whom “The _ British 
Weekly” for many years kept steadily 
before the eyes of the British public, 
such as Joseph Parker, Alexander Mc- 
Laren, Alexander Whyte, and many 
others. 

Through all these years Nicoll con- 
tinued his editorship of the well 
known monthly magazine of biblical 
scholarship, “The Expositor”. Here 
he constantly kept an open door for 
all earnest and scholarly work in the 
general field of biblical science. Him- 
self well grounded in the historical 
method of treating the Old and New 
Testaments, he welcomed without fear 
every earnest investigation into the 
origin and teaching of the Sacred 
Scriptures. He had no place for mere 
arbitrary radicalism, but he allowed 
no contributions to enter his pages 
which were of a merely obscurantist 
type. The volumes of this great re- 
view contain many articles which 
have proved of immense importance, 
and the general effect of the whole 
series of volumes has been to establish 
confidence in the method of higher 
criticism when it is employed with 
reverence as well as with courage. 
Many important books by Sir William 
M. Ramsay, Rendel Harris, A. E. 
Garvie, and others had their origin in 
these pages. 

Through “The British Weekly” and 
the enormous number of works which 
he edited, and through “The Exposi- 


tor”, Robertson Nicoll set his mark 
upon the history of evangelical schol- 
arship and evangelical preaching in 
Great Britain during the last genera- 
tion. It is not too much to say that 
he had a great opportunity in reveal- 
ing Scottish Presbyterianism and 
British Noncomformity to the sur- 
prised gaze of English churchmen. 
The whole attitude of Anglican schol- 
ars toward the leaders and scholars of 
other branches of the Church has 
changed in a most remarkable degree. 
No one who remembers the ecclesias- 
tical atmosphere of England forty 
years ago could fail to see how even 
before the war that atmosphere had 
been transformed. I have no hesita- 
tion in naming among the chief influ- 
ences which have wrought that change 
the editorial enterprise, the funda- 
mental scholarship, the warm evan- 
gelical devotion, and the wide intellec- 
tual outlook of Robertson Nicoll. 

I have already indicated that Nicoll 
was not only a scholar and theologian 
and lover of preachers, but that he 
was also a man of letters. People still 
live and probably will always be 
found who are uncomfortable at any 
outward reconciliation of heaven and 
earth; of the world, technically so 
called, and the life of the spirit. To 
such minds it seems difficult to imag- 
ine how a man could be so deeply 
interested in the very heart and es- 
sence of the evangelical faith —as 
Nicoll displayed his interest in cer- 
tain columns of his paper —and yet 
reveal apparently an equal interest 
and learning and skill in the field of 
pure literature. It was not easy for 
some minds to see any inward har- 
mony between the front page editorial 
—gso devout, so convinced of the 
Christian faith, so passionate in its 
pleading with the human conscience 
— and the letters of Claudius Clear in 
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ROBERTSON NICOLL 


the middle of the paper, with their 
happy interest in biography, and 
learned discussions of poetry, fiction, 
and journalism. Here he was appar- 
ently a man of letters and nothing 
else. He more than once referred to 
a famous essay of John Foster, for 
whom he had a great admiration — 
the famous essay in which Foster dis- 
cusses the problem “Why the Evan- 
gelical Faith is displeasing to men of 
cultivation”. Whether Nicoll was ever 
able to discuss the subject systemat- 
ically or not, at any rate his whole 
career was a consistent exposure of 
the fallacy that there is any inward 
hostility between even the Pauline 
faith and a living interest in every 
form of literature. Rather should I 
say that there was no felt inconsis- 
tency in Nicoll’s enthusiastic devotion 
to both. He had learned early in life 
to stand unabashed 


Before antiquity and stedfast truth 
And strong book-mindedness. 


It is a historical fact that Nicoll’s 
literary page in “The British Weekly”, 
including the letters of Claudius Clear 
and the paragraphs from a Man of 
Kent, encouraged him to launch upon 
another journalistic enterprise in the 
foundation of the famous English 
monthly periodical called ‘“‘The Book- 
man”. A publisher friend of mine in 
London told me many years ago that 
Robertson Nicoll had become a kind 
of king in Fleet Street. 

In all his editorial work in the lit- 
erary field Nicoll displayed a catholic- 
ity of taste and interest which was 
both sincere and genuine, and also 
wise and skilful. I have already said 
that his chief interests seem to have 
been in biography, poetry, fiction, and 
journalism. One might illustrate that 
interest in many ways. Suffice it to 
say that his extraordinary knowledge 
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of nineteenth century periodicals, even 
in obscure provincial regions, com- 
bined with his forty years of life in 
London, led him to write constantly 
and with enthusiasm of the personali- 
ties who have moved in that great 
world of journalism during the last 
fifty years. The uncertainties and 
frequent tragedies of the journalistic 
career drew out his sympathy, and 
many generous and kindly words of 
his must have brought courage and 
comfort to his fellow workers. 

I remember the remark of a friend, 
that Nicoll seemed more at home 
among the minor poets than among 
the giants. He knew the great men 
no doubt, but reference to them or 
quotations from them did not fall 
from his pen so often as might have 
been expected. Perhaps he relished 
the pleasure and surprise which his 
readers derived from his frequent 
citations of the words or opinions of 
the men and women of the second and 
third rank. But he did write often 
of Sir Walter Scott and Dickens. 
Some will remember the prolonged 
discussion which he stimulated on the 
probable conclusion of Dickens’s last 
and unfinished story, “Edwin Drood”. 
Also many columns were given by him 
to the praise of “Mark Rutherford”. 
He followed the almost endless bio- 
graphical revelations and critical dis- 
cussions concerning the Brontés with 
minute and intense delight. And 
“Claudius Clear” was unwearying in 
his pursuit of every fresh fact and 
new view propounded concerning such 
men as Meredith, Fitzgerald, Swin- 
burne, Watts-Dunton, and others who 
were at the height of their power 
when he was entering on his career. 

It must not be forgotten that he 
was among the first to recognize the 
genius of his great friend Sir James 
Barrie, and that among the early tri- 
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umphs of “The British Weekly” was 
the publication as a serial of “When 
a Man’s Single’. And there is the 
famous story of his making rather 
than discovering John Watson, whom 
he compelled to write and rewrite 
short stories which were all rejected 
until at last “Ian Maclaren” produced 
the first chapters of “The Bonnie Brier 
Bush”’, 

No account of Robertson Nicoll and 
“The British Weekly” would be com- 
plete or fair which did not record the 
singular part played in his editorial 
work by a remarkable woman, Jane 
T. Stoddart. Known in the columns 
of that weekly as “Lorna” and “J. T. 
S.”, this strong personality made her- 
self felt from the early days in many 
columns of varied, energetic, and often 
charming contributions. Miss Stod- 
dart has published many volumes. 
Some of them rest on minute and 
learned historical research, in fields 
so diverse as France in the seven- 
teenth century, the German Reforma- 
tion, and modern socialistic theory. 
But in “The British Weekly” she has 
appeared for thiry years as the dili- 
gent “taster” of sermons, political 
speeches, evangelistic missions, and 
the skilful, genial interviewer of all 
kinds of visitors to London and prom- 
inent men and women in church and 
state. As collaborator with Nicoll in 
his many series of biblical and theo- 
logical works, and in the columns of 
his periodicals, her name will be for- 
ever associated with him, among those 
who know. It has been a_ joint 
productive partnership in fields of 
scholarship and literature, of earnest 
political discussion, of high souled 
Christian influence. “Honor to whom 
honor.” 

Nicoll must have passed away, like 
all men of ambition and conscious 
power, with some unfulfilled and lofty 
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dreams. He described one of his 
dearest ambitions to me one fascinat- 
ing evening in his hotel at Bordighera, 
where we were both recruiting for 
some weeks. It was no less than a 
history of British religious thought 
in the nineteenth century. The scale 
of his proposed work was colossal, too 
much for a man of so many responsi- 
bilities. He said that he had got a 
certain length with one of the many 
volumes which would be required, and 
he sketched the plan of that volume 
so far as it was to deal with Freder- 
ick Denison Maurice. The plan was 
not merely to describe the personality 
and writings of Maurice, but to take 
each work and successive phase of his 
career as these were reflected in the 
periodicals of his day, to summarize 
the whole vast field of controversial 
discussion to which Maurice’s writ- 
ings gave rise! That was his con- 
ception of a true and full description 
of religious thought in that period. 
Obviously he ought to have had a 
corps of coworkers provided to carry 
out an enterprise so wide and com- 
plex as that. 

Nicoll was not without many proofs 
of a successful life. He saw most of 
his undertakings triumphantly ful- 
filled. He had honor from King Ed- 
ward in his knighthood, and from 
King George when he was made a 
member of the new order of distinc- 
tion as a “Companion of Honor” 
(C.H.). Of course he had his critics. 
In every direction there were those 
who differed violently from his opin- 
ions and resented some of his journal- 
istic methods. He was blamed for 
“running” certain names, advertising 
certain institutions, harping on cer- 
tain themes. But his defense is easy. 
He found in these methods part of 
the secret of his success. His jour- 
nals had a personal character which 
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aroused interest, quickened discus- 
sion, even made history. He well 
knew the risk he ran when he deliber- 
ately used his famous front page edi- 
torial and following paragraphs for 
the exposition and defense of his 
political views. Here too he might 
say that success confirmed the wis- 
dom of that policy. For it is well 
known that the leading statesmen of 
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the day discovered that they must 
reckon with the keen insight, vivid 
writing, and persistent Christian ideal- 
ism of this religious newspaper. 

Robertson Nicoll filled a large place 
in the religious and literary life of 
England for nearly forty years. His 
fame will endure even when the 
grateful readers of his own genera- 
tion have passed away. 


THE STRANGE COMPANION 


By Malcolm Cowley 


HERE is a man of fire and straw 

consumed with fire, whom first I saw 
once at a dance when nearer and nearer 
there swirled a mist and lights grew dim 
and I came face to face with him 
outlined against me in a mirror 

hostilely staring from a mirror. 


As red as wine, as white as wine 

his face which is not and is mine 

which apes my face’s pantomime 

— he makes a forward movement, halts 

and orchestras in perfect time 

continue “The Blue Danube Waltz” 
die metrically to a waltz. 


He makes a movement and retires 
this man of straw and many fires 
Iago doubled with Othello 
often I startle up in bed 
to find him lying there my fellow 
often I wish that he were dead 
and hack him often skin and bone 
and dreaming often hear my own 
life’s blood drip on the crumpled pillow 
where once immortal as a stone 


true love lay strangled by Othello. 
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The Season-~-“Sweet Pepper” and 


“Men Like Gods”--Dr. Henry Bradley-- 


Ethel M. Dell and the Countryside~Walpole’s Lectures-Gardiner vs. Guedalla-- 
“The Adelphi”--“The Gramophone”--Max Beerbohm--An Exhibition of Printed Books. 


LONDON, June 1, 1923. 


sei all other publishing seasons of 
recent years, the spring season 
of 1923 has been decidedly uninterest- 
ing. If one looks through a literary 
periodical such as “The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement”, it is difficult to 
discover a new book which by common 
consent has risen above the general 
level. Books which have enjoyed a 
considerable “press” have ceased to 
invite readers within a very short 
time. Their sales have stopped; and 
their publishers have continued to ad- 
vertise more because they have no 
other books of note to take the place 
of the recent successes, which accord- 
ingly have persisted dismally in the 
lists without increasing their appar- 
ent circulation. Mr. Gardiner’s “Life 
of Sir William Harcourt” has been 
read by all who are interested in poli- 
tics, and I find that even in confiden- 
tial conversation readers have praised 
the book. This is a great compliment 
to it, for there is more division of 
public and private opinion over a book 
of this kind than there is over one 
of less bulk and tolerant consump- 
tion. Various books of last season 
have continued to find readers —e. g. 
the Letters of Mr. Page. This is 
definitely established here as an ex- 
ceedingly well handled piece of edit- 
ing, and as the revelation of a 
remarkable personality. Another book 
which I think has stood the test of 
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much critical reading is F. J. Harvey 


Darton’s loving study of Wessex — 
the fruit of twenty years’ study. 
Among novels, I should say that the 
two which have stirred most attention 
are Wells’s “Men Like Gods” and a 
novel called “Sweet Pepper” by Geof- 
frey Dennis. The latter owes much 
to its topical theme — that of a young 
woman who turns prostitute for a 
time in order to acquire wealth for 
a definite end— but even so the au- 
thor’s capacity has aroused respect. 
His future work will certainly receive 
a great deal of notice. As for Wells’s 
book, it has created much diversity of 
opinion. I have heard it condemned 
as a mediocre rehash of old ideas of 
this author. But I have also heard 
it welcomed as a genuine revival in 
Wells’s power to write a novel which 
nobody else could have written. One 
great point the book unquestionably 
has, and it is that by using easily rec- 
ognizable real men and women as its 
protagonists it has carried the Uto- 
pian novel to a point of verisimili- 
tude not hitherto attained or even 
attempted in this genre of fiction. 
That is to say, Wells has put a man 
like Lord Beaverbrook into the midst 
of an ideal state, and has thereby 
sharpened and heightened the dra- 
matic contrast between the world we 
know and the world of a dream. I 
am told that “Men Like Gods” has not 
received the attention in America 
which it has certainly enjoyed here; 
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and I can only assume, if this is the 
case, that the figures introduced have 
a merely local or national significance. 
When we say here, for example, ‘Lord 
Beaverbrook”, we imply a whole se- 
ries of acts by which Lord Beaver- 
brook is publicly known. We think 
of him as the owner and controller of 
the “Daily Express’, as a man very 
much behind the scenes in Tory poli- 
tics, as, in fact, the prime mover in 
some recent political crises. And 
when I personally think of Lord Bea- 
verbrook’s appearance in “Men Like 
Gods” I cannot help recalling the last 
time I saw the noble lord. He was 
sitting at about five removes from me 
at a public dinner, and his next door 
neighbor was H. G. Wells. The book 
had then been written; but it had not 
been published. It is impossible, in 
my opinion, really to exaggerate the 
importance of “Men Like Gods”. Just 
think of the degree of immunity from 
direct criticism which those men en- 
joy who do not present themselves 
for public attack. They are behind 
the scenes, and everybody knows they 
are there; but fear or convention pre- 
vents journalists from public criti- 
cism of their unidentified actions. 
They are there, they may be doing 
good or causing mischief, but only 
those equally behind the scenes have 
any inkling of the power they wield. 
Now Wells is more behind the scenes 
than any other novelist in England. 
By this I do not mean that he is an 
intriguer; no man, I am sure, is more 
disinterested than he. He loves truth 
and loves the human race (as few 
writers love the human race), and 
while he is often rendered inaccurate 
in his representations and even in 
his general perceptions by a sort of 
irascible petulance of judgment, it 
should never be forgotten that he is 
one of the most outstanding men in 
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England. He knows better what is 
being done than any other man who 
uses the novel form for the convey- 
ance of his ideas about life. He is an 
ardent propagandist, an education 
“fan”, a most vivacious generalizer; 
but he cannot be explained away as a 
negligible force. Therefore those who 
have not thought as highly as they 
might have done of “Men Like Gods” 
should look at the book again, with 
the knowledge that its positive pro- 
posals of a sanitary Utopia are not 
the only things of moment in the book. 
One notable item is such direct criti- 
cism of prominent personalities and 
of the ideas and interests they repre- 
sent as no other living English writer 
would dare to print. The criticisms, 
that is to say, are in the idiom of 
reality. They are not the hollow 
mouthings of more than one of our 
young novelists; they are the pungent 
and merciless displays of one who 
gets his political information at first 
hand. 
* * * * 

A great loss —I know that this is 
a conventional phrase which has lost 
much of its meaning, but it is in this 
case a literal truth —has been sus- 
tained by English scholarship in the 
death of Dr. Henry Bradley. Dr. 
Bradley was such a modest man that 
he was the most modest man I ever 
met. He was like a mouse. I will 
tell you one thing. I once went years 
ago, as an obscure youth, to his home, 
in order to be present at a large and 
happy ceremonial function — to noth- 
ing more nor less than a wedding. I 
knew almost none of those present. 
It was a large party, and all were 
very bright and happy and _ unaf- 
fectedly boisterous. There was much 
chatter and gaiety. Guests stood or 
sat here and there, laughing, very 
much at their ease, all, as it were, at 
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a family party. Only I, through no 
inhumanity, but from a constitutional 
shyness which has been too little re- 
marked by my personal critics, stood 
apart from the festivity. I looked on, 
a little moved and sad at so much 
happiness in which I had only a 
watching part. And presently I found 
a similarly shy, elderly man, with a 
large grey beard, and the mildest, 
kindest eyes half hidden behind spec- 
tacles, addressing me. He invited me 
to step out of doors and walk with 
him in the garden, and there we had 
a modest, low toned conversation in 
which I was put entirely at ease and 
made to feel that I had a rightful 
place not only upon earth but in this 
assembly. The shy, elderly man, I 
need hardly say, was Dr. Bradley. 
More, he knew my name, my books, 
my inclinations. It was a rare ex- 
hibition of tact and understanding. 
And that, I think, was very charac- 
teristic of Dr. Bradley. In this con- 
versation and the two others I had 
with him I felt that he loved knowl- 
edge with all his heart, and sought 
knowledge with that inexhaustible pa- 
tience and capacity for assimilation 
which only great men can command. 
He was modest before knowledge. 
But also—and this is a quality yet 
more rare—he was modest before 
men. The most modest, and the most 
learned, man I ever met. I have met 
only one other great man as unaffect- 
edly cordial in his courtesy to an en- 
tire stranger — and that man is George 
Bernard Shaw. In Mr. Shaw also 
there is a politeness which, for all its 
owner’s subsequently revealed ego- 
tism, shows the man to be unfeign- 
edly modest and instinctively gracious. 
* * * * 

I have recently had an experience of 
the consequences of true fame. This 
experience, I must hasten to add, does 





not relate to myself, although I also 
have experienced compliment in re- 
ceiving a copy of Mr. Johnny Weaver's 
new book, “Finders”, with my name 
handsomely inscribed therein by the 
author. No: to leave Mr. Weaver for 
the moment, let me get to my anec- 
dote. Possibly the most popular nov- 
elist in England at the present time 

ousting Miss Corelli, Mrs. Barclay, 
and other best sellers of other days — 
is Ethel M. Dell. Miss Dell married 
some time back; but she is still Miss 
Dell to us all. And this lady and her 
husband have recently taken a house 
in a certain Surrey village. It has 
been the talk of the countryside. Si- 
multaneously with this sensation has 
occurred the commencement in “The 
People” of the serial version of Miss 
Dell’s “Greatheart”. Will it be be- 
lieved that every house in the district 
five miles round the author’s new 
home bought “The People” for the 
first instalment of “Greatheart’’? 
Regular subscribers of the paper 
failed to get their copies owing to the 
demand; but no one of them remarked 
to me, “Mrs - (next door) got one; 
and I’m going to make her lend it to 
me.” I have heard of one author 
whose movements from one place to 
another invariably create sales for 
his books; but Miss Dell’s revenue 
must be increased tremendously with 
every change of address. Could not 
some popular author “settle” for a 
time in every part of England? It 
would be a roving life, but at the end 
of five years, if the tour were prop- 
erly directed, the results might be 
fabulous. Meanwhile, I have heard of 
one English novelist who refuses to 
allow cheap editions of her novels to 
be published on the ground that poor 
people in remote villages actually set 
aside a penny a week from their 
miserable earnings upon purpose to 
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buy her books in the original editions. 
It just shows what a passion for lit- 
erature exists in the English country- 
side. If we had a Pond or a Keedick 
here to open up the lecture platform, 
what might not be done! English 
lecturers could almost stay at home 
and do their work in the British Isles. 
Americans, even, might make profit- 
able visits to these shores, and in this 
way retaliate upon those English 
writers who have toured America. 
The Sitwells, who are presenting on 
June 12 in the West End a new and 
original form of entertainment called 
“Facade”, might extend their work 
from London to the Provinces. Here 
is a vast untilled field. Perhaps it has 
already attracted the attention of 
Mr. Pond, who, I hear, is due in Lon- 
don within the next few days. 
* * * * 

Talking of lectures reminds me 
that I have just heard from Hugh 
Walpole, who expects to be back in 
London again by July 1. He has had 
a splendid time in the United States, 
and is looking forward to having a 
splendid time in England. He has 
delivered very nearly two hundred 
lectures in America. Such a feat 
would be beyond the physical capacity 
of most men; but for Walpole it is so 
much happy exercise. He, I take it, 
is one of the comparatively few Eu- 
ropean writers who “make good” as 
lecturers in America. For one thing, 
he loves lecturing. He has the large 
heart and the earnest, persuasive en- 
thusiasm which put him at once in 
touch with an audience. Having heard 
him lecture in England, I know that 
he is immediately popular, that he is 
unaffected, not at all patronizing, but 
very human and direct. I should sup- 
pose that his audiences see in Wal- 
pole less the lecturer than the friend; 
and this in itself would be enough to 
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show how excellent in every way his 
lectures must be. I wish I had Wal- 
pole’s gift. When I come to America 
I shall not lecture. I once lectured in 
London, with Walpole in the chair; 
and Walpole put everybody in a good 
humor with me by opening his intro- 
ductory remarks with the words: 
“Ladies and Gentlemen. So far as I 
know, Mr. Pure knows nothing about 
the subject upon which he is going 
to speak.” What wonder, therefore, 
that when he espied me some time 
later at a meeting which he was about 
to address, he was aware of some 
qualms. Nevertheless, he did well, 
and he kept to the point throughout. 
* * * * 

Lecturer and counter lecturer upon 
biography — in the series of lectures 
and counter lectures about which I 
wrote the other month—are to be 
A. G. Gardiner and Philip Guedalla, 
Mr. Asquith in the chair. In this 
case I believe there has been that de- 
gree of communication between the 
lecturers which should lead to some- 
thing more nearly approaching a gen- 
uine clash of opinion than was the 
case at the opening meeting — be- 
tween H. G. Wells and E. B. Osborn. 
I did not hear the debate upon the 
theatre between St. John Ervine and 
C. B. Cochran; but I gather that Er- 
vine must have been characteristically 
provocative, from the fact that Den- 
nis Eadie, one of our leading actor 
producers, has been writing indig- 
nantly to the papers denouncing Er- 
vine as a Jeremiah. There has been a 
sharp scuffle in the “Observer”, but 
Mr. Eadie is an ineffective contro- 
versialist because he cannot command 
a pungent fighting style. His was 
rather the windmill action of the 
small boy in a fight. He was angry, 
and temper is half the battle in a row 
of this sort. I should not care to en- 
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gage Ervine in angry controversy my- 
self, though I am hardier with words 
than Mr. Eadie. 

* * * . 

Once upon a time there was a rum- 
pus of some sort—I have forgotten 
the occasion— between Ervine and 
Middleton Murry. There was a great 
deal of dust. Both combatants sur- 
vived. Murry has survived to the ex- 
ten of launching a new monthly, “The 
Adelphi”, which makes its first ap- 
pearance today. It is a _ periodical 
which many Americans will be glad 
to possess, and I think they should 
look out for it. The first number 
contains a portrait of Katherine Mans- 
field which is startingly like. There 
are also miscellaneous literary con- 
tributions by D. H. Lawrence, H. M. 
Tomlinson, Katherine Mansfield; with 
shorter notes by Arnold Bennett, H. 
G. Wells, and others. I may be preju- 
diced, but the thing in the number 
which most interested me was Ben- 
nett’s account of the first night of 
Holst’s opera, “The Perfect Fool’. 
Otherwise, the number had some lack 
of homogeneity. Upon too many pages 
one caught the name “H. G. Wells”, 
either as the writer or the subject of 
a review, or merely as an illustrative 
term. This gives the paper the air 
of being a Wells organ, which is un- 
just to Wells and to “The Adelphi”. 
Moreover, some of the paragraphs at 
the end of the number look as though 
they were there to fill space — always 
an unsatisfactory impression. But on 
the other hand, there is plenty of en- 
thusiasm behind “The Adelphi” — 
plenty of that spirit of the search for 
truth which may make it a real con- 
tribution to periodical literature. We 
need something of the kind, for an 
idealistic journal which can be read is 
sadly lacking. There is nothing (so 
far as I know) in existence which is 
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quite like “The Adelphi”. Its aim is 
to band together writers who believe 
in life as a real experience and who 
have ideas about it which demand ex- 
pression. I hope “the Adelphi” will 
find such writers in plenty, so that 
its pages in future numbers may be 
overflowing with good and courageous 
things. 
* ol * * 

Another new periodical, of which I 
spoke as imminent the other month, 
“The Gramophone”, has now reached 
me. Judging by the tone of the maga- 
zine and the fluid vitality of its gen- 
eral composition, I should say that 
this was decidedly a work for col- 
lectors of Compton Mackenzie. At 
first sight “The Gramophone” looks 
like the work of amateurs; like “‘The 
Adelphi” it contains paragraphs which 
look as though they were there to fill 
up space. And some of the reports of 
club meetings are exceedingly amus- 
ing. I had the impression at first that 
the paper was a joke. But “dig a 
little deeper”, and there is evident 
not only the author’s wayward yet en- 
chanting personality in complete ac- 
tion, but also the working of a wide 
and enthusiastic experience of gramo- 
phones and gramophone music. There 
is no doubt that for many people (I 
candidly include myself) 


the gramo- 
phone provides music at times and in 


places when music (otherwise unob- 
tainable) is a necessity of life. The 
mechanism which so offends the fas- 
tidious may be forgotten by all who 
choose to obliterate it from their con- 
sciousness. Machines, needles, and 
records are so greatly improved that 
the cult of the gramophone is really 
extending beyond one’s hated neigh- 
And paper which 
gives a clear lead to the gramophonist. 
“The Gramophone” supplies the want. 
It does this in a cheeky, flamboyant, 


bors. there is no 
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undergraduate manner. It is candid, 
full of Mackenzian quips and cranks. 
But it has a solid core of usefulness. 
It tells owners of gramophones what 
records are good and what are less 
good. It lists records and criticizes 
them. Above all, it explains what 
records are severely “cut”. This is 
one of the terrors of the gramophone 
user. I have a version of Chopin’s 
“Ballade in A Flat’, for example, 
played by Pachmann, which omits the 
first half of the ballade. It is exas- 
perating. Now if we have a paper 
which protects us from buying rec- 
ords where there is defect in render- 
ing or recording, or where there has 
been savage “cutting”, we shall do 
very well. I applaud “The Gramo- 
phone”. It has its utility. But it also 
has its amusing and personal interest 
as speaking as consistently with the 
voice of Mackenzie as “The Mask” 


spoke with the voice of Gordon Craig. 


* * * * 


Max Beerbohm’s new collection of 
cartoons and caricatures is on view 
here. Certain of the subjects — the 
King and Prince of Wales — have 
been treated in a manner to discom- 
pose the circumspect. They have been 
withdrawn from exhibition, and are 
thus sooner in the hands of their pur- 
chasers than had been expected. But 
the withdrawal has much tantalized 
those who — like myself — were at a 
distance from London at the time of 
the opening of the exhibition. Mean- 
while — although that, I am sure, was 
very far from the intention of Max 
3eerbohm and the exhibitors — the 
show has had much advertisement as 
the result of the protests. 

Another exhibition in which per- 
sonally I have found greater interest 
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is the really absorbing selection of 
modern printed books which is on 
show this month at the galleries of 
the Medici Society. This is a model 
of what such an exhibition should be. 
Although a large proportion of the 
books shown are English in origin, 
America and the European nations 
have their handsome and illuminating 
examples equally well displayed. The 
catalogue, moreover, is an admirable 
piece of work. The object of the ex- 
hibition is “to demonstrate the high 
standard of craftsmanship attained in 
books produced under the ordinary 
conditions of commerce”. I must ad- 
mit that I was astounded at the suc- 
cess with which the selectors have 
proved their case. Very few of the 
exhibits fail to show genuine taste. 
Most of them are beautiful. Such an 
exhibition is very encouraging to all 
who care about the artistic produc- 
tion of books. The types, the pages, 
the machining, and the paper in prac- 
tically every case suggest that book 
production has assumed its true place 
among the cares of publishers. And 
it is not as though the exhibits were 
chosen from among the productions 
of very few houses: the publishers 
are representative. A few more such 
exhibitions, a little more demonstra- 
tion that it is no more costly to pro- 
duce a book that is pleasant to the 
eye and the hand, and we should have 
a book trade approaching the ideal. 
Booksellers would become educated. 
They would prefer to sell handsome 
and elegant books. The public would 
become educated. It would prefer to 
buy books of beauty. The ugly, stu- 
Behold the 
millennium! 
SIMON PURE 







































THE POEMS OF THE MONTH 


Selected by Babette Deutsch 


OR the most part the verse in the 

May magazines seems to fall be- 
tween the two stools of technical com- 
petence and emotional content. It sits 
firmly on neither. The poet who sig- 
nally achieves both values is Winifred 
Welles, a young woman whose work is 
distinguished by its rare blend of aus- 
terity and richness. Here is her 
“Moors”, appearing in “The New Re- 
public”: 


MOORS 


iin landlord of a scattering estate, 

1e sea’s soil is the one I understand. 
ere is in me no steamy loam of land, 
Compacted for one purpose, love or hate. 
But particles that will not integrate, 
That slip, minute Saharas, from the hand, 


TI 
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Grained to disperse in such uneasy sand 
My mind confronts its own most colorless 
trait. 


Few are the vagabonds whose gray shoes 
bless 


My blurred roads leading nowhere save 


1 
the sea 


Yet, in my weedy shade, those few will stay 


Whole summers long, and take deep breaths 


of me, 
As if to drink my thirst, and carry away 
Sweet-smelling armfuls of my dreariness. 
Winifred Welles 
—The New Republic 


The same periodical indulges in two 
other quotable poems, both, like Miss 
Welles’s “Moors”, concerning them- 
selves with the natural world of which 
man is the mere casual observer. This 
choice of theme is expected of Robert 
Irost, and one expects of him, per- 
haps, a stricter terseness than he has 
achieved in his still charming “Our 
Singing Strength”. 
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OUR SINGING STRENGTH 
It snowed in spring on earth so dry and warm 


The flakes could find no landing place to 


form. 
Hordes spent themselves to make it wet and 
cold, 


And still they failed of any lasting hold. 

They made no white impression on the black. 

They disappeared as if earth sent them back. 

Not till from separate flakes they changed at 
night 

To almost strips and tapes of ragged white 

Did grass and garden round confess it 
snowed, 

And all go back to winter but the road. 

Next day the scene was piled and puffed and 
dead. 

The grass lay flattened under one great 
tread. 

Borne down until the end almost took root, 

The rangey bough anticipated fruit 

With snow-balls cupped in every opening 
bud. 

The road alone maintained itself in mud, 

Whatever its secret was of greater heat 

From inward fires or brush of passing feet. 


In spring more mortal singers than belong 

To any one place cover us with song. 

Thrush, bluebird, blackbird, sparrow and 
robin throng; 

Some to go further north to Hudson’s Bay, 

Some that have come too far north back 
away, 

Really a very few to build and stay. 

Now was seen how these liked belated snow. 

The fields had nowhere left for them to go; 

They’d soon exhausted al there was in 
flying; 

The trees they ‘d h 
trying 

And setting off their heavy powder load. 

They could find nothing open but the road. 

So there they let their lives be narrowed in 

By thousands the bad weather made akin. 

The road beeame a channel running flocks 

Of glossy birds like ripples over rocks. 

I drove them underfoot in bits of flight 

That kept the ground, almost disputing right 

Of way with me from apathy of wing, 

A talking twitter all they had to sing. 

A few I must have driven to despair 

Made quick asides, but having done in air 


enough of with once 
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A whir among white branches great and small 

As in some too much carven marble hall 

Where one false wing beat would have 
brought down all, 

Came tamely back in front of me the Drover 

To suffer the same driven nightmare over. 

One such storm in a lifetime couldn’t teach 
them 

That back behind pursuit it couldn’t reach 
them; 

None flew behind me to be let alone. 


Well, something for a snowstorm to have 
shown 
The country’s singing strength thus brought 
together, 
That though repressed and moody with the 
weather, 
Was none the less there ready to be freed 
And sing the wild flowers up from root and 
seed. 
Robert Frost 
—The New Republic 


Joseph Auslander uses a free rhythm 
for his “In Envy of Cows”, a poem 
which exhibits his wonted awareness 
of the tone-color of words. 


IN ENVY OF COWS 

The cow swings her head in a deep drowsy 
half-circle to and over 

Flank and shoulder, lunging 

At flies; then fragrantly plunging 

Down at the web-washed grass and the golden 
clover, 

Wrenching sideways to get the full tingle; 
with one warm nudge, 

One somnolent wide smudge 

Sacred to kine, 

Crushing a murmurous afternoon of late 
lush August to wine! 


The sky is even water-tone behind suave 
poplar trees — 

Color of glass; the cows 

Occasionally arouse 

That color, disturb the pellucid cool poplar 
frieze 

With beauty of motion slow and succinct like 
some grave privilege 

Fulfilled. They taste the edge 

Of August, they need 

No more: they have rose vapors, flushed 
silence, pulpy milkweed, 

Joseph Auslander 
The New Republic 


This month brings two interesting 
things by Miss Millay. ‘‘The Concert”, 
appearing in “Poetry”, expresses the 
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mood of a music lover who happens to 
be a lover as well, and catches the mo- 
ment of conflict in a net of beautifully 
woven words. I quote “To a Dying 
Man” (“Vanity Fair’) instead, not 
because it is the better poem, but be- 
cause its sestet is so admirably and 
memorably done. 


TO A DYING MAN 
Your face is like a chamber where a king 
Dies of his wounds, untended and alone, 
Stifling with courteous gesture the crude 
moan 
That speaks too loud of mortal perishing, 
Rising on elbow in the dark to sing 
Some rhyme now out of season but well 
known 
In days when banners in his face were blown 
And every woman had a rose to fling. 


I know that through your eyes which look 
on me 

Who stand regarding you with pitiful breath, 

You see beyond the moment’s pause, you see 

The sunny sky, the skimming bird beneath, 

And, fronting on your windows hopelessly, 

Black in the noon, the broad estates of Death. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay 


—Vanity Fair 


And finally, I should quote, had it 
not appeared in THE BOOKMAN, “The 
Bully’, one of Robert J. Roe’s neat bits 
of impressionism called ‘The Lettish 
Sailor Speaks”. 

There are several things among 
the May poems which are less provoca- 
tive than those quoted, but yet have 
points of excellence. Genevieve Tag- 
gard’s “Outer Circle” in “The Lyric 
West”, for example, so employs an old 
image as to make it seem strikingly 
fresh. “The Measure” relieves an ex- 
ceptionally poor issue with a neat son- 
net by Frank Ernest Hill, “Midnight 
Tenement”, and a slight if charming 
piece by Jeanne d’Orge, called “A 
Child Much Loved of Poets’; and 
lastly, “The Dial” publishes an ob- 
secure sonnet, “Festoons of Fishes”, 
written by that exquisitely humorous 
troubadour, Alfred Kreymborg. 









THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 


XXI: JOHN FARRAR* 


With a Caricature by William Gropper 


OHN FARRAR has a quaint and 
J rather creepy capacity for under- 
going a gradual but complete meta- 
morphosis before your very eyes. You 
look, and while you look the lines of 
his thin, hungry face assume new 
relations among themselves: what was 
before an obtuse angle slowly closes to 
the acute and the straight lines form- 
ing it bend at the unjoined ends with 
the sinuous undulations of an angle 
worm that has been partially crushed. 
This metamorphosis is not that swift 
facility for assuming protective col- 
oration with which we associate the 
salamander; for Farrar, though out- 
wardly the most socially amenable of 
party hounds, has actually a most 
meagre faculty for identifying him- 
self with the moods and manners of a 
group: it is rather a matter of a pain- 
ful sensitiveness to disturbing con- 
tacts. And most contacts to Farrar 
are disturbing. What we see, then, is 
the unconscious performance of a sort 
of quickchange artist, who foregoes 
the advantage of a momentary retire- 
ment behind a screen. One moment he 
is a pink cheeked seraph with all three 
pairs of wings aflutter and at the end 
of the next moment he is a bent old 
man, disconsolate and agape at youth. 
One moment he appears a case of ar- 


*Epiror’s Nore. This article was submit 
ted anonymously for the Spotlight series. 
The editor feels it only fair to the others 
who have been attacked in these pages to 
open them to this sketch of himself. 
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rested development, with immaturity, 
even pubescence, soliciting your for- 
bearance and kindly patronage; the 
next, he is an austere and censorious 
ascetic frowning his disapproval of 
gaucheries and frivolities. He is in 
the course of a single evening, child 
and birchman, pupil and lecturer, de- 
fender and carper, Pierrot and pedant, 
monk and playboy. 

He has a way of clicking his teeth 
together, compressing his lips, lower- 
ing his chin to close proximity with 
his Adam’s apple, and murmuring 
through his nose an ambiguous and 
non-committal, ‘Ooom!” That is 
about the only time he ever has his 
mouth closed. Not that he is adenoi- 
dal; he isn’t; but silent or loquacious, 
meditative or interested, his mouth is 
agape. That comes of an almost ab- 
normal inquisitiveness combined with 
a New England conscience: he is very 
eager to know, but knowledge very 
often shocks, irritates, or troubles 
him; he would learn the bitter or ugly 
truth but not until it has paid toll to 
his moral sentiments is that truth al- 
lowed to enter his head; he enjoys be- 
ing aghast at scandalous gossip and 
is ever on the hunt for it. His mouth 
opens and stays open in a pained and 
hurt kind of expression. 

I have never known any man, 
woman, or child who so thoroughly 
as Farrar constitutes himself his 
brother’s keeper. Farrar assumes a 
paternal protectorate over every 
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friend he has or makes, watching 
after his friend’s health, counseling 
him in money matters, advising him 
against the pitfalls of a big city, 
choosing his acquaintances, censoring 
his pleasures, defending him against 
criticism, tooting his horn, giving him 
a leg up with people of influence, and 
worrying himself ill lest through some 
failure in his plans his friend will go 
to the dogs. I spoke of a paternal pro- 
tectorate; but Farrar’s solicitude is 
maternal rather, even grandmotherly 
or perhaps even more accurate still, 
grandauntly. He is always arranging 
love matches, furthering courtships, 
trying to straighten out marital dif- 
ficulties, reconciling estranged couples, 
making young poets sign the pledge, 
trying to distract the sentimental at- 
tentions of ingenuous novelists and 
playwrights away from dangerous 
women, advising fresh air, wholesome 
amusements, and hard work against 
the claims of temptresses, the flesh 
and the devil. 

Let some designing baggage cast a 
salacious or approving eye at one of 
Farrar’s brood of talent—and they in- 
clude men old enough to be Farrar’s 
father—and his_ protective wings 
spread about his ward, his feathers 
go up in fear and fight, his counte- 
nance brews a thunderous and angry 
look, and that night he gets no sleep, 
wondering how he is going to circum- 
vent the evil machinations of the har- 
assing hussy. Let some one of his 
wayward wards be seen at lunch with 
a woman not his wife, and Farrar ex- 
periences a profound sense of dis- 
couragement at his life’s work and 
muses with audible despair upon 
man’s frailties, the decay of virtue, 
and the treacherous, insistent de- 
mands made upon character and moral 
stamina by the feverish, fretful life 
of a metropolis. 





It is rather difficult to associate this 
pink cheeked, reddish haired, angular 
and very young, young man with the 
moral preoccupations and proclivities 
of the elder Cato. But there they 
are, and there’s no escaping them. It 
is, in a way, admirable; and I have no 
doubt but that, had Farrar not been 
so vigilant and censorious, any num- 
ber of young and not so young people 
would have been sinful, though happy, 
and would have gone to pieces with a 
certain degree of uncountenanceable 
enjoyment. He has saved a lot of 
people from hell and illicit happiness; 
he has made them work with that feel- 
ing of thwartment which is the 
mother of all art; and he has laid up 
his treasures in heaven against the 
thieves and rust of a corrupting and 
demimondaine world. 

This much must be said for Farrar, 
whether in consoling reflection that he 
is not an unmitigated busybody or in 
criticism of the fleet endurance of the 
white flame of his reclamatory and 
directive zeal: he will waste only just 
so much time on a fellow, and if he 
proves incorrigible, unamenable to 
reason, an implacable enemy of his 
own best interests, a resentful weak- 
ling, a consummate rake, and a vain 
believer in his own ability to regulate 
his life, Farrar will just simply not 
bother about him any more. After all, 
Farrar is the youngest editor of any 
conspicuous and influential magazine 
published in English; he is a novelist, 
a poet, an essayist, a critic, a play- 
wright, a lecturer, a first nighter, a 
university professor, a before and 
after dinner speaker, a frequent best 
man at weddings, an impresario, a 
club director and organizer, an am- 
ateur actor with ability, a pianist, a 
music composer, a discoverer and en- 
courager of talent, a philanthropist, 
and a circumspect man about town. 
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He can give only so much energy and 
no more to the saving of souls. He is 
willing to spend at any time a decent, 
even more than a decent—a consider- 
able—amount of time and energy in 
helping any deserving young man to 
make the most of himself and his abil- 
ities. He will go to any reasonable 
lengths for him: provide him, if neces- 
sary, with food and shelter, read his 
work with critical advice and encour- 
agement, interview editors in his be- 
half, protect him from the invidious 
demands of the world, stave off the 
tempter and the temptress. But if 
the man shows no sense, no gratitude, 
no self-respect, no inclination to live 
a better and more fruitful life, at 
once an artist and a commendable 
member of the great social organiza- 
tion, Farrar will, with complete jus- 
tice, lose interest in his case, give him 
his ticket to perdition, sigh, frown, 
run his hand dejectedly through his 
hair, and have no more worries about 
him. 

I, for one, congratulate Farrar upon 
his attitude, believing that if once a 
man of mental maturity has been 
shown, and encouraged upon, the right 
path, and he still perversely chooses 
to follow the wrong and thorny one, 
it’s his own business; life is too short 
to bother too much about him. Farrar 
has his own work to do, his own am- 
bitions to realize, his own way to 
make in the world, his own designs 
which God has given him the talents 
to accomplish, and it would not only 
be a waste of time and energy to 
worry about such fellows, but would 
be depriving the world of such liter- 
ary creation as he has been granted 
the ability to achieve. 

But, you may possibly ask, how does 
Farrar get that way? how does he as- 
sume this prerogative of ethical and 
social direction? how does one so 
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young acquire wisdom which is so old 
and experienced? Well, a certain 
amount of it was innate; Farrar was 
a prodigy at Yale; he lisped in num- 
bers (and he lisps them still) ; he had 
a commanding personality even as a 
youth and his senior as well as his 
junior college mates early entertained 
respect for and deference to his wit, 
his talent, his energy and his knowl- 
edge. He had, even as he has today, a 
way of impressing you with a definite 
belief that he could do things expertly 
well. He had no more than to indicate 
to an employer that he was, for the 
moment, at leisure and he was forth- 
with given any job he had set his mind 
on having. He who had been a poet, 
a collegiate actor, playwright, and 
cheer leader*, got first, I think, a re- 
sponsible job as a special reporter. 
He convinced the editor—this pink 
cheeked seraph who, in becoming seri- 
ous, can look like Jonathan Edwards 
or St. John of Patmos—that there 
were strange and colorful stories to be 
had for the papers by one with his 
ability who possessed also the courage 
to mingle with the more cutthroat 
and unethical of the lower social 
strata. 

“T ask no more”, announced Farrar, 
“than an opportunity to become 
friendly with petermen and burglars, 
hired assassins and bums, sustainers 
and their déclassé women, yeggs, hop- 
heads, swindlers, harness bulls, 
crooked cops—the dregs and scum of 
humanity in the great Cloaca Maxima 
of a great city. I shall undertake to 
furnish you with stories to make your 
hair stand on end, and which will, 
incidentally, inculcate in the hearts 
and minds of the young, a respect and 
liking for sane and wholesome, if less 





*The anonymous author here fails in his 
facts. Mr. Farrar was never a cheer 
leader. 
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colorful, living. Let me choose as 
friends the lowly and outcast, the sul- 
len and revengeful, the rotters and 
throat rippers, the sodden, coke- 
stupefied, and degenerate, and I will 
bring you news and entertainment, 
cast in smooth and entrancing words 
which your respectable householder 
will read to his young daughter, even 
if he is a Supreme Court justice, with 
interest in the matter, disapproval of 
the acts, and sanction for the writer’s 
sentiments. You will, sir, by hiring 
me, increase circulation and, what is 
more important, exercise a salutary 
effect upon the minds and inclinations 
of the young.” 

And so Farrar was hired, with com- 
plete later justification of his boast. 
He likes to tell now how he counts 
among his best friends men who have 
committed murders at ten dollars a 
head and have sandbagged salaried 
fathers for as little as the price of an 
evening’s meal; he has listened as a 
pretended accomplice while sinister 
lychnobites laid plans over a low 
back barroom table for outlaw depre- 
dations involving theft and man- 
slaughter. He has seen, he informs 
you, iniquity in its most shameless, 
depraved, and incredible forms; he 
has gone, in his daring search for 
news and stories, hand in hand with 
death; and, as if to round out his 
adventures, he enlisted in the air ser- 
vice and saw war and life here and 
abroad with the peeled eyes of dis- 
illusion and the calm philosophy of a 
man who knows that of experience we 
may have a surfeit, and of wayward- 
ness too sickening a sight. 

Farrar, who was at Yale when the 
war broke out, won, within a short 
space, a first lieutenancy in the air 
service. His first work was under 
Colonel Hiram Bingham, the South 
American explorer, in the department 























which started the ground schools for 
active service. Later he toured the 
country investigating these schools 
and reporting on them. His first pub- 
lic address of any kind was delivered 
at Ohio State University before a 
crowd of rookies. His subject was 
military discipline. He had, at the 
time, not even been taught how to 
drill. His first training and experi- 
ence as an executive editor came when 
he was sent overseas in the intelli- 
gence department of the air service. 
He assisted in the editing of confiden- 
tial bulletins, issued by a huge organ- 
ization with a publishing plant and 
with representatives in various war 
zones. He helped also to gather ma- 
terial for the air service history. It 
was, however, his experience in the 
ground schools here and abroad that 
gave Farrar his initial interest in 
welfare work, that desire to help 
young men to acquire a knowledge of 
themselves and their relations to their 
fellows, and to develop their highest 
potentialities. It was an experience, 
he says, which greyed him spiritually 
and lent him a seriousness beyond his 
years. 

It would be, then, presumptuous to 
question Farrar’s qualifications as an 
advisory critic of literature and life. 
He has_ known, he tells us, the good 
and the bad, the saintly and the evil, 
the dangerous and the safe; and he 
counsels moderation in literature as 
he would counsel sanity and moder- 
ation in life. That is why he seems, 
at times, so elderly sagacious. Himself 
one of the very youngest members of 
the younger generation, he writes oc- 
casionally with the umbrageous impa- 
tience of a Dr. Henry van Dyke about 
the scatterbrain and obstreperous 
youths. He clings, as to the Rock of 
Ages, to the valetudinarians of litera- 
ture, grieving that a devastating wave 
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of heedless, reckless, youthful license 
and looseness is sweeping over the 
world and threatening home, happi- 
ness, and country. 

But then, again, Farrar is capable 
of changing his mind. He is not one 
of these one track fellows. He is not 
always a Cato. There is no one, at 
times, who has more belief in and 
sympathy with youth, even gay and 
obstreperous youth. He has, probably, 
encouraged as much new talent among 
young men and women as any editor 
in America. He has a vast, an amaz- 
ing fund of energy; and no little of 
it, for all the kidding in the above 
paragraphs, is devoted without hope 
of reward or gratitude to the foster- 
ing and development of promising 
work among fledgling poets, novelists, 


MOUNTAINS 
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short story writers, essayists, and 
other artists. He has taken what was 
once a desuete and _ uninteresting 
house organ and made it a lively and 
interesting magazine, playing up to 
no clique or cult, fair, intelligent, well 
informed, steering a clear course be- 
tween the radicals on the one side and 
the mossbacks on the other. He is at 
once a good editor and a good business 
man, having a regard both for the end 
and the means to that end of literary 
development. He has ideas; he is by 
nature something of an impresario. 
But, so great is his vital energy that 
his activities are incredibly numerous. 
It is difficult to imagine how Farrar 
finds time to do all the things he does, 
or, doing them, to carry them off so 
well. 


MOUNTAINS 


By Scudder Middleton 


HE mountain seems to guard 

The land that lies behind, 
3ut I’ve been on the other side 
And know what one can find. 


The houses, roads and streets, 
The menfolk and the ladies, 
Are pretty much the same one meets 


In Buffalo or Cadiz. 


A mountain can be stern 

To human hand and toe — 
And on the other side we learn 
What we already know. 


No mountain have I found 
That guards a single thing. 
Instead of up, I go around 


And take what highways bring. 
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| SCANDALS OF 1923 


ape night I watched an American 
audience pretend that it was in a 
Roman amphitheatre and drive on a 
beaten and harassed and obviously 
melting musical comedy chorus to en- 
core after encore of athletic dancing. 
Each new dancing show brings us a 
more violent terpsichorean entertainer 
who manages to bump some portion of 
the anatomy on the floor with a little 
faster twist and a little harder bump 
than his predecessor. Mr. Ziegfeld 
announces that his “Follies” glorifies 
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and Leslie 
sparkle toa deft but conventional domestic comedy. 


3. ZANDER THE GREAT: Alice Brady among western b 
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By John Farrar 


PLAYS IN NEW YORK WORTH SEEING 


play, which is the tragicomic story of a 


England fa mily. 


Howard as father and son qive 


s has a chance to 
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satirized while Glenn 


picture fan 


les his naive way into the hearts of the matinée qoers. 


melodrama of Puritan days is enlivened 
il Burgoyne. 
Volnar, Huqo, and 


weep as one could wi: —with a happy 


7. RAIN: What happened to a South Sea Island missionary when he met Sadie 
Thompson still seems to interest the lara yuublic who are growing admirers of Miss 
I ‘ I 
| Eagel’s acting. 
| 8 YOU AND I: Thoroughly American high comedy with the prevailing satirical 


| 9. LITTLE NELLIE KELLY is still the best musical comedy of the year, with 
| HELEN OF TROY, NEW YORK and ADRIENNE (both reviewed below) vying for 
second place. DEW DROP INN has Mr. Barton’s dancing; GEORGE WHITE’S 


that of Mr. Patricola. 


the American girl; Mr. Kaufman and 


Mr. Connelly announce that their 
“Helen of Troy, New York” glorifies 
the American laundry. But after 
studying the musical show in New 


York City over a period of six months 
one is forced to the conclusion that 
what the American public will pay the 
most money to see is physical perfec- 
tion and prowess, not necessarily with 
sexual significance, displayed in the 
most lavish setting. 


From the variety stages of New 
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York City, however, it is not fair to 
draw conclusions concerning the char- 
acter of the American people. Re- 
vues which deal with pet Broadway 
vices and more or less intimate scan- 
dals do not flourish in the provinces. 
I should not say that this was because 
of the sophistication of Manhattan. It 
is a hardened rather than a sophisti- 
cated mind that does not cringe from 
certain of the jokes in “The Passing 
Show of 1923” or the Ziegfeld ‘“Fol- 
lies’. I’m afraid that part of New 
York likes to snigger; but it may be 
said for New York that what it likes 
best and applauds most by way of 
humor is the upstanding quality of a 
Will Rogers or the cleanly dancing of 
a James Barton. 

“Ingenious”, one is inclined to re- 
mark when considering our musical 
shows. Yes, ingenious; but on second 
thought, what an astonishing lack of 
originality the producers show. With 
money lavishly bestowed upon them, 
they look about, seize on an old and 
banal idea for a song number or steal 
from one place or another, until New 
York is amused by the spectacle of 
two revues with two numbers almost 
exactly alike — taken, we hear, from 
Paris sources — and at that neither of 
them very original. In this respect we 
owe much to Mr. Balieff’s “Chauve- 
Souris”. He has taught us to use our 
always magnificent vaudeville material 
a trifle more expertly, with increased 
artistry. 

Three main types of musical show 
we have. Each produces its variants. 
Occasionally we create a hybrid that 
mingles the three; but for the most 
part this form remains true to type. 
There is the old-fashioned comic opera, 
usually adapted from the Viennese. 
The Shuberts generally contribute two 
or three of these to the season’s score. 
“Caroline” was the best of this year’s 
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crop. A southern war story was made 
to fit a European score with excellent 
effect. Perhaps “The Lady in Ermine”, 
which seemed on the whole dull, was 
a better example; for “Caroline” owed 
much to the second type, the comedy- 
drama with music and dancing. This 
variety, to me, reached its height in 
“Going Up” which starred Frank Cra- 
ven several seasons past. The third 
type is, of course, the revue, with its 
episodes and song numbers strung to- 
gether by nothing in particular except, 
perhaps, the personality of an im- 
presario such as Mr. Ziegfeld, Irving 
Berlin, or John Murray Anderson. 
The first type calls out those who 
remember “Erminie” and “The Merry 
Widow” and who enjoy pseudo-classi- 
cal music sung well. In this type, 
there is a vogue only for the best. 
The comedy-drama with music is 
for Babbitt in his homey moods. To 
be truly successful it should include a 
mother song and a sprinkle of flag 
waving. It is, therefore, at its very 
peak when handled by that unerring 
disciple of Babbittry, George M. 
Cohan. True, there are no flags, as I 
remember, in that masterpiece “Little 
Nellie Kelly”; but there is that heart 
wringing ballad, “You Remind Me of 
My Mother”, and the entire story is 
about a policeman and his daughter, 
which brand of Irish patriotism is 
quite the same thing for New York 
City as a Yiddish ballad or the actual 
red, white and blue of the flag. Frank 
Craven’s “Up She Goes” was a clever 
idea. “The Gingham Girl” was not with- 
out its moments. “Go-Go” had speed 
and an amazing collection of whirlwind 
dancers. The Negro revues added a cer- 
tain tang to chorus dancing and a new 
tilt of the straw hat. Of this second 
ype I really enjoyed “The Clinging 
Vine” most thoroughly. “Little Nellie 
Kelly” was faster. It had, perhaps, a 
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wider appeal; but “The Clinging Vine” 
was intelligent enough to be amusing 
to the sophisticated, and yet not too 
subtle to appeal to the mass, which, 
after all, a musical comedy must do. 

The revues stagger me! They sparkle 
with jewels, they dazzle with colors. 
They are mirrors of fashion and, 1 
believe, of decadence. The Ziegfeld 
“Follies” has this year been more suc- 
cessful than ever before. I have seen 
it many times. Every stag party 
seems to consider it an essential for 
the middle of the evening. Each time 
it has seemed more vulgar and less 
appealing to the eye. In spots, to be 
honest, I must admit that it was funny. 
“The Greenwich Village Follies” had 
moments of great beauty and also mo- 
ments of absolute dulness. Savoy and 
Brennan, artists in vulgarity, amused 
many. In “Jack and Jill”, John Mur- 
ray Anderson again proved that he 
was master of light and scene and very 
slow in his pursuit of the elusive joke. 
Of the early season revues I liked Irv- 
ing Berlin’s “Music Box Revue” best. 
It had fewer moments of decadent ap- 
peal. It was, in some of its sketches, 
notably “The Lady in Red”, really fun- 
nier, and its music was undeniably 
better. Mr. Berlin, or his assistants, 
have an amazing faculty of being me- 
chanical in their best effects; but this 
pleases a public that still remembers 
Barnum with affection. 

We come now to the crop of summer 
shows. “Adrienne” reminds me of the 
good old days of Montgomery and 
Stone; a little, too, of “The Spring 
Maid”, which was presented by Mr. 
Werba some years ago. It is a good 
spectacle and it is fairly amusing. 
Here are Billy B. Van and Richard 
Carle. As a satire on Bahaism or 
Yogism it is not exactly penetrating; 
but if you are interested in choruses, 
[ am of the opinion that for variety 


THE DRAMA SHELF 


“You and I” by Philip Barry (Bren 
tano). Mr. Barry's society comed) 
reads rather better than it plays 
and it plays well. 


“Red Bird” by William Ellery Leon 
ard (Huebsch). A simple and noble, 
if somewhat slow moving study of the 


Indian. 


“Helping Charlie’ by V. D. Hyd 
(Four Seas). Awkward and inerpert 
one act play. 


“The Fairy-Four Leaf” by Carola 
Bell (Brentano). Rather charmingly 
conceived out of door plays for girl 
which fail somewhat in the real child 


spirit. 


“Plays of Gods and Ven” by Lord 
Dunsany (Putnam). The best knou 
of Lord Dunsany’s short plays here 
collected in a volume. 


“Plaus of Near and Far” by Lord 
Dunsany (Putnam). In this volume 
are the grotesque and brilliant “The 
"light of the Queen” and the delight 


fully fantastic “Fame and the Poet” 


as well as other equally diverse dramas. 


“Hell” by Upton Sinclair (Sinclaw 
Another extraordinary performance 
from the chaotic and prolific Mr. Si 
clair. 


“Puppet Plays” by Alfred Kre ym 
bora (Harcourt, Brace). These un 
usual and charming plays of Kreym 


bora’s come to us in this collection via 


England. 


“Joe, A Hudson Valley Play” by 
Jane Dransfield (Rhythmus). Drab 
effective t agedy fold with fine sim 
plicity. 


and perfection of types, you cannot 
equal the congregation that backs 
charming Vivienne Segal. 

“The Passing Show of 1923” is an- 
noying because it has all the air of 
having been thrown together carelessly 
and with no regard for ineptitude. 
There are one or two funny sketches; 
but there are four or five pointless 
ones. While the scenery is lavish, it 
becomes tinsel when it is compared 
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with the rich backgrounds of George 
White’s “Scandals of 1923”. True, 
some of Mr. White’s scenes remind one 
of a cover on “Harper’s Bazar’’; but 
this is only natural since there are 
costumes by the exotic M. Erté. Taken 
all in all, the “Scandals” is a decadent 
but a beautiful spectacle. Patricola’s 
dancing is not so subtle as that of 
James Barton; but it is lustier. Mr. 
sarton is a sylph, perhaps; Mr. Patri- 
cola is a gorgeous rowdy. 
Concerning “Helen of Troy, New 
York” I am puzzled. To readers of 
THE BOOKMAN I do not hesitate to 
recommend it. You will find plenty 
to amuse you; but frankly, I missed in 
it just the thing that its authors tried 
not to give it. Here are two young 
men who are fearfully afraid of senti- 
ment. They have striven to write a 
crisp satire and endow it with music 
and dance. They have compromised 
to the extent of injecting a love story 
which they have in turn laughed at in 
their program notes. “In order that 
future audiences”, they write, “may 
be kept in suspense, those present are 
earnestly requested not to reveal the 
solution of the love story.” Or again, 
“Owing to the utter importance of the 
plot late comers will positively be 
seated at all times during the play.” 
This is well and good. The Yarrow 
collar man, played with great artistry 
by Charles Lawrence, is at all times 
funny; but he is the only consistently 
funny thing in the show. The con- 
stant jump from the serious to the 
satirical is a difficult leap for any audi- 
ence. Mr. Cohan accomplishes it mag- 
nificently in “Little Nellie Kelly” be- 
cause he keeps his emotional base sure. 
The Kaufman and Connelly aggrega- 
tion who have, wittingly or not, almost 
directly satirized the ‘“‘Bluebird cook- 
ies” of “The Gingham Girl” in their 
sneering at business efficiency, have, 
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somehow, forgotten to get hold of their 
audiences. I hope that I am not right; 
but I fancy that if this comedy suc- 
ceeds it will be because of the person- 
alities of Queenie Smith and Helen 
Ford, together with the dancing, rather 
than because of the somewhat addled 
smartness of its usually superlatively 
smart authors. 


“The Antigone” of Sophocles, as pro- 
duced by Edith Wynne Matthison and 
Charles Rann Kennedy, under Equity 
Players auspices, with a chorus of 
young ladies from the Bennett School 
of Liberal and Applied Arts, Millbrook, 
New York, proved conclusively that you 
cannot make musical comedy of Greek 
tragedy. “The School for Scandal” as 
revived by the Players Club was, I 
suppose, one of the most thoroughly 
all star casts in history. Even the 
servants numbered Francis Wilson, 
Grant Mitchell, and Walter Hampden, 
who proved that they could move chairs 
and announce guests with unction, 
pointing to an excellent profession for 
the actor out of work. The costumes 
were beautiful, the individual per- 
formances, excellent. John Drew and 
Ethel Barrymore drew the greatest 
measure of applause from audiences 
which were particularly generous with 
applause. This was fitting and proper. 

“Sun Up”, a play by Lulu Vollmer, 
produced at the Provincetown Theatre 
and received by the critics with sober 
praise, seemed to us little more than 
a fairly good Kentucky mountain ver- 
sion of Fanny Hurst’s “Humoresque” 
tricked out with realistic atmosphere. 
Miss Vollmer undoubtedly has a sense 
of the theatre. Miss La Verne, who 
plays the part of a“‘poor white” mother, 
was magnificent. On an exceedingly 
warm evening “Sun Up” did not seem 
to me to get under way until the final 
act, which was the one that Heywood 
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Broun considers mere claptrap. There 
is surely no promise of a Eugene 


O’Neill in Miss Vollmer. She is obvi- 
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ous without ringing true, whereas the 
obviousness of Eugene O’Neill par- 
takes of the obviousness of Homer. 


OUTSTANDING MOTION PICTURES 
1. THE COVERED WAGON: This great story of colonization is an epic of photo 


graph ic be auty. 


by Mr. Griffith, ably assisted by Mae Marsh. 


spite of what might have been the 
inspiration of the Motion Picture 
Congress, this has been an unlucky 
month for the motion picture. Mr. 
Griffith with his straying ladies, his 
small town heroes and villains, and 
his really beautiful photography, sent 
women away sobbing bitterly from 
“The White Rose’. 

A picture brought into town by the 
same company that produced ‘Mas- 
ters of Men’, the story by no less a 
man than the late author of “The Cov- 
ered Wagon”, proved absurdly unreal 
in detail, bad in direction, photography, 
and acting. “The Man Next Door” 
might have been produced five years 
ago. It is the worst picture boasting 
itself a feature that I have seen in as 
many years. 

Alfred Lunt in “The Ragged Edge” 
was excellent. A melodramatic story 
of China and of recovery from delir- 
ium tremens was well handled. Lunt 





2. THE WHITE ROSE: An obvious story made beautiful and a trifle sentimental 


(Reviewed below.) 


is handsomer in pictures than on the 
legitimate stage, which is unusual. His 
love making is slightly puppyish; -but 
from this he will doubtless, in time, 
recover. 

I had not before seen the screen ver- 
sion of “Enemies of Women’, from 
Ibafnez’s novel. In some ways it is a 
distinguished production. The com- 
bination of news reel with story reel is 
most effective in the war periods of 
the picture. Alma Rubens has large 
and melting eyes. Lionel Barrymore 
is an imposing figure on the screen. 
There are beautiful vistas, there are 
luxurious moments, there are scenes 
of vivid drama; but on the whole I 
wished that Joseph Urban who de- 
signed the sets had not chosen to be 
quite so fond of the heavy, the grandi- 
ose, the ornate, for it spoiled what 
might otherwise have been very nearly 
as great a motion picture as “The Four 
Horsemen”’. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S GUIDE TO FICTION 


THE BooKMAN will present each month tabloid reviews of a selected list of recent fic 
tion. This section will include also the books most in demand according to the current re 
ports in “Books of the Month’, compiled by the R. R. Bowker Company, The Baker and 
Taylor Company’s “Monthly Book Bulletin’, and “THE BoOKMAN’s Monthly Score’. Such 
books as the editor espe ially recommends are marked with a star. 


O. HENRY MeMorIAL AWARD PRIZE STO 
RIES OF 1922—Doubleday, Page. Irvin Cobb 
heads a galaxy of story tellers old and new, 
The collection is supplemented by a list of 
honorable mentions. 


MINGLESTREAMS—Jane Abbott—Lippin- 
cott. Hammock reading for juvenile adults, 
but a far seeing stage manager might, by 
working it over, turn it into a successful 
light comedy. 


WEST OF THE WATER TOWER—Anonymous 
Harper. A sentimental story disguised by 
fair realistic reporting. 


*BLACK OxEN—Gertrude Atherton—Boni, 
Liveright. This gland regulated tale of sex 
and society might well have been called, 
“The Older Generation Grows Younger”. 


THE Sout or ABE LincotN—Bernie Bab 
cock—Lippincott. A spirited romance of 
Civil War days pervaded by the kindly spirit 
of Abraham Lineoln and afire with a lofty 
patriotism. ‘ 


THE Scuppers—Irving Bacheller—Mac 
millan, A slightly querulous satire on the 
supposed follies of the mythical younger 


generation. 


THE Dim LantTerN—Temple Bailey— 
Penn. Love in all its pristine sweetness 
with only such complications as can be 
sweetly weathered. 


THE Box or SPIKENARD—Ethel Boileau— 
Doran. Some husbands treat the precious 
ointment of a woman’s love as if it were cold 
cream to be used after shaving. 


THE ViLLAGE—Ivan Bunin—Knopf, Pri 
marily this is Russian portraiture. The plot 
is like a mole. One knows it is there by its 
trail, but it is hardly ever seen. 


*ONE or Ovurs—Willa Cather—Knopf. 
The western plains and the war afford a 
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young American Hamlet the opportunity to 
discover his soul and lose his life. 


THe Diary or A Drua Fienp—Aleister 
Crowley—Dutton. Well written. Too well 
written—the first stage is presented so allur 
ingly as to overshadow the after horrors re 
lated. As to the salvation offered, only a 
wealthy addict could afford it. 


THE RippLE, AND OTHER TALES—Walter 
de la Mare—Knopf. This man is again a 
magician manipulating adjectives into ex 
quisite and exact service while juggling an 
abundance of convincing metaphors through- 
out his almost mystical stories. 


THE MASTER BreED—Francis Dickie—Do- 
ran. A strong, idealistic man meets a strong, 
idealistic, beautiful woman, captain of her 
own whaling ship, as ever the twain shall 


meet. 


*THE ENCHANTED ApRIL—“Elizabeth”— 
Doubleday, Page. On a warm day when one 
wants to run away from one’s husband, this 
is a perfect antidote. 


FLAMING YoutH—Warner Fabian—Boni, 
Liveright. An unabashed study of the flap- 
per at her freest, which leaves to the reader 
the task of pointing a moral. 


EXTERIOR TO THE EviIDENCE—2J.S. Fletcher 
—Knopf. The stolen papers are cleverly 
located, but who murdered the old million- 
aire? 


RAMSHACKLE House—Hulbert Footner 
Doran. Equal parts of Maryland, young 
lovers, and a murder mystery make this lit 
erary julep. 


THE Doom DEALER—David Fox—McBride. 
Set a thief to catch a thief. So Miss Wyatt 
doesn’t make much of a mistake after all, 
when she unintentionally engages “The Shad- 
owers” to clear up an interesting mystery. 
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THE WOMAN OF THE Horizon—Gilbert 
Frankau—Century. A wealthy young wid 
ower with a gift of versifying roams over 


half the world dreaming of a woman he could 
love. He meets her at last and—but read the 
story for yourself. 


*FaintT PERFUME—Zona Gale—Appleton. 
Expert character drawing with a tale of ideal 
love that is more beautiful than expert. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE ROaD—Philip Gibbs 
Doran. Souls and nations in the absorbing 
afterwar process of reconstruction. 


My FrieENpD FrroM LimMousin—Jean Girau 
aoux Harpe This book, winner of the 
1922 Balzae Prize, contains much beauty, 


deeply hidden as the pearl within the oyster. 
No hasty glance will perceive it. 


WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND Zane 
Grey- Harper. The soul which so often 
escapes the he-man is here found among 
desert vistas. 

UNFINISHED TALES FROM A_ RUSSIAN 


PrisoN—Marguerite E. Harrison—Doran. 
Insets of lives, from confidences imparted in 
the women’s prison at Moscow, effectively 
told and with the dramatic appeal of good 
fiction. 


THE Missing MaN—Mary R. P. Hatch 
Four Seas. The bad twin tries to take ad- 
vantage of the virtuous twin’s amnesia but 
he cannot deceive the wife. (Reprinted from 


1892.) 


Tomorrow Asout THis TimeE—Grace Liv 
ingston Hill—Lippincott. For a wild, irre 
sponsible little hoyden like Athalie perma 
nently to reform right on the last page, 
seems to us impossible. As for Alice, she is 
just too unselfish and for a wicked, 
wicked world. 


good 


ArTeR ALL—-George F. Hummel—Boni, 
Liveright. Wherein a conceited cad sexo 
analyzes himself. 

Simon CALLED PetTer—Robert Keable 


Putnam A 


during the war 


young minister discovers sex 
and is much upset thereby. 


Wuite LIGHTNING—Edwin Herbert Lewis 
Covici-McGee. It is possible to take chem 
istry for a base, stir in a bit of war, a dash 


of authentic Indian lore, add Henry Ford’s 
personality, then spice and have a romance 
in ten thousand? Yes, this book proves the 
fact. 





Har ourt, 


improve d 


*BABBITT Sinclair Lewis 


Brace. American 
in spite of Mr. Lewis's quarrel with it. 


business has not 


UNDER A THOUSAND Eyves—Florence 
ham Livingston The 
of a girl who loved the small town and why 
she loved it. , 


> 
sing 


( osmopolitan. story 


Firty-Firry—A. Neil Lyons—Dodd, Mead. 
Forty-eight brief stories sparkling with wit, 
glowing with humor, saturated with 
and permeated with quiet philosophy. 


Irony, 


ACCORDING TO GIBSON—Denis Mackail 
Houghton Mifflin. Ten fantastic adventures 
of a man who is a combination of Miinchhau 
sen and the Ancient Mariner. 


WitHout CoNDITIONS—Agnes Mure Mac 
kenzie ~Doubleday, Page. A slender whim 
sical love story cast in a Victorian setting. 


Yet when roses bloom the wraiths of all the 
brides of yesteryear must smile and dream 


of rosemary—that’s for remembrance. 


THE DEBUTANTE—Edna Walker Malceos 
key—Dutton. A flapper meditates 
foundly on the postwar world problems in 
the pauses of her violent love episodes. 


pro 


WALTER OF TIVERTON—Bernard Marshall 
—Appleton. Richard Ceur de Lion returned 
to his throne just in time to save the hero. 


Maxwe 1] 


THE Day’s JourNEY—W. B. 
f a friendship 


Doubleday, Page. The story o 
—two men see life together. 


an Miln 


iow ana 


Mr. AND MRs. Jor 
Stokes. A 


white with its problems and tragedies, 


SEN Louise 


between ve 


] 
marriage | 


WHERE THE BLUE BeGins—Christopher 
Morley— Doubleday, Page. Fantasy and sat 
ire skilfully mingled—the hero is a dog 
with human attributes. 

TRODDEN GoLp—Howard Vincent O’Brien 
—Little, Brown. Does money make a happy 
marriage? Here is part of an answer. 
Stokes. \ 


lousy on an 


Wet CLAY Seumas O’Ke lly 
tragic drama of and jea 
Irish farm of today when an Irish-American 


his kin. 


love 
tries to return to 
THE Mystery Roap—E. Phillips Oppen 
heim—Little, Brown. A Galahad 
wins his dangerous way into and out of So 
viet beloved. 


modern 


tussia in the service of his 
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THE MANUSCRIPT OF YouTH—Diana Pat- 
rick—Dutton. A charming love story born 
out of the storm and stress period of some 
engaging youngsters. 


THE VISION oF DeEsirE—Margaret Pedler 
—Doran. A woman hater lured from his 
hatred by a process of unflaggingly senti- 
mental incidents. 


THE Sincinc WeLLS—Roland Pertwee— 
Knopf. A terrific automobile chase through 
the Algerian deserts is the breathless climax 
of a rapidfire tale of British versus Arab 
love. 


STELLA DALLAS—Olive Higgins Prouty— 
Houghton Mifflin, A study in classes—what 
happens to the child of a mixed marriage. 


THE City or Litigs—Anthony Pryde and 
R. K. Weekes—McBride. “Off with his 
head” is the chronic amusement of a Balkan 
prince; his overthrow makes a medieval 


drama in a very modern setting. 


THE RETURN OF FRANK CLAMART—Henry 
C. Rowland—Harper. The reformed chief 
of the Apaches risks his life to destroy a 
venomous drug ring. 


THE SeA-HAWK— Rafael Sabatini — 
Houghton Mifflin. Sir Oliver Tressilian 
among the Barbary Corsairs—Sabatini again 
spins his yarn of fights and furor in an- 
other setting. 


Miss MINERVA ON THE OLD PLANTATION— 
Emma Speed Sampson—Reilly, Lee. Fun, 
fast and furious, told with real zest, is the 
ot of these children, white and black, all 
old friends of the reading public. 


SinsaD—C. Kay Scott—Seltzer. An un 
couth extravaganza of free love attributed 
to Greenwich Village. 


CORDELIA THE MAGNIFICENT—Leroy Scott 
Holt. The society lady again sees the 
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falsity of her little world’s ways—and prof 
its by the discovery. 


PONJOLA— Cynthia Stockley — Putnam. 
South Africa and its drink give a beautiful 
heroine a chance to pose becomingly in 
trousers. 


*THE FASCINATING STRANGER—Booth Tar 
kington—Doubleday, Page. Tarkington in 
his most comic mood—delightful, if not pro- 
found. 


His CHILDREN’S CHILDREN—Arthur Train 
—Scribner. The author of this picture of 
several generations of a New York City 
family is undeniably shocked at the way his 
characters behave. 


BAroOQuE—Louis Joseph Vance—Dutton. 
A New York girl braves the terrors of the 
Camorra by impersonating her twin brother 
in a tale full of thrills. 


*THE CaTHEDRAL—Hugh Walpole—Do- 
ran. The dragging down of a great man by 
his own pride and his complete lack of hu 
mor. 


THE Desert Horizon—E. L. Grant Wat- 
son—Knopf. Beautiful and strong is this 
tale of the seductive power of the Australian 
bush and its youthful victim. 


THe AFFAIR AT FLOWER AcRES—Carolyn 
Wells—Doran. Another murder mystery 
with a new twist that complicates the un- 
raveling. 


Men Like Gops—H. G. Wells—Macmil 
lan. Two earthlings stray into Utopia in 
the far distant future. 


A GENTLEMAN OF SortS—Everett Young 
Holt. An excellent story of Parisian society 
in which an American and his wife, both of 
French descent, are made welcome, 








THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


“CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PLAYS” 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Mr. Eator 


"s review is the eighth of a series of longer book reviews to be published each 


month in THE BOOKMAN. The books discussed will not necessarily be new nor will they be 


books which have never before been reviewed in the magazine. The aim of the editors is to 


present, im the selection of volumes and reviewers, articles which shall constitute solid pieces 


f criticism. 


ROFESSOR QUINN is as sure 

that we have an American drama 
as the Theatre Guild is sure that we 
haven’t. He is even as sure that we 
have as the Equity Players were be- 
fore they started to produce it. It 
all depends, of course, on what you 
mean by American drama. If you 
mean stage plays written by Ameri- 
cans, our managers produce nearly a 
hundred every season now, and reject 
at least ten thousand which the au- 
thors are sure are masterpieces. (Did 
anybody ever write a play which he 
didn’t think was good?) So far as 
we can gather from Professor Quinn’s 
rather uncritical introduction to this 
selection of native texts, that is about 
what he does mean. But in that 
sense the Ford car represents the art 
of carriage designing. It will hardly 
do as a definition. Other than the 
fact that they were written by Amer- 
chiefly about American life, 
what is there to distinguish these 
plays from the plays of other nations? 
What is there in any or all of them 
which constitutes a contribution to 
the art of the drama? Are all or 
any of them more distinctively Amer- 
ican in this sense than were our plays 
In what direc- 
tion is the real native impulse in our 
drama developing? These are ques- 


icans, 


of a generation ago? 
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tions I should like to see Professor 
Quinn answer. His introduction dis- 
appoints me. 

The first of the five plays he in- 
cludes, for instance, is Jesse Lynch 
Williams’s brilliant intellectual com- 
edy, “Why Marry?”, produced in 
1917. Nobody questions the wit and 
not many people, probably, the wis- 
dom, of this highly polished, artificial, 
sophisticated work. But is there any- 
thing actually American about it? 
Mr. Williams was born, I believe, in 
Missouri, but his dramatic ancestors 
were Irish. Their names were Sheri- 
dan, Wilde, and Shaw. The play has 
the derivative quality which belongs 
to all our aristocratic literature of the 
past. 

The next play in the book is Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones”. 
Here, surely, is a drama of authentic 
originality. It would be an original 
contribution to the stage of any 
country. It is part, to be sure, of 
the world movement toward a release 
of the human imagination from the 
fetters of realism, but O’Neill is not 
a slave to that movement. Indeed, 
he is rather a leader of it, and from 
the very start cf his career his plays 
showed the oppressive head of steam 
his imagination carried. 
“The Emperor Jones” 


In form, too, 
follows no 
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model. It breaks new tracks. Here 
indeed is American drama. 

Third comes “Nice People”, by 
Rachel Crothers. A great many years 
ago the realistic “problem play” got 
itself combined in America.with the 
sentimental story dear to our hearts 
(and the hearts of all Saxons), and 
resulted in a form of hybrid exem- 
plified by “The Lion and the Mouse” 
and a long line of dramas, of which 
“Nice People” is merely one more ex- 
ample. In literature, Scott Fitzger- 
ald got something of an original and 
authentic point of view toward the 
modern flapper. But this play is 
merely journalism. It is one of our 
dramas which explain the attitude of 
the Theatre Guild. It is a distinct 
falling off, too, from Miss Crothers’s 
own past standard. 

“The Hero”, by Gilbert Emery, on 
the other hand, is honest realism, 
American not in form — which is the 
standardized product of late nine- 
teenth century development — but in 
unflinching treatment of a native 
theme. And this play failed in our 
theatre. Why should Professor Quinn 
say it “succumbed to unfavorable 
theatrical conditions’? The whole 
point is that the public would have 
none of it. The play refused to tem- 
porize or sentimentalize. It said a 
war hero was, and remained, a moral 
coward; that physical bravery is pos- 
sible in a cheap skate, and that the 
world’s applause often goes in our 
land where it isn’t deserved. It was 
the truth without a sugar coat. And, 
as usual, the American public re- 
jected it. So far as realism goes, 
time and time again we have seen it 
rejected in our theatre, when applied 
to our own life by an honest play- 
wright. It appears still to be re- 
jected. Why doesn’t Professor Quinn 
discourse on this? “The Hero”, in a 
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true sense, is American drama. But 
what avails it when the public turns 
away? 

The last play in the collection is 
the Kaufman-Connelly comedy, “To 
the Ladies!” The work of these two 
men has been hailed in many quarters 
as marking the birth of American 
satire in the theatre. Stuff and non- 
sense! Their satire is the superficial 
grin at our national foibles, or the 
good natured, keen eyed laughter at 
our more obvious absurdities, which 
newspaper humorists have indulged 
in for years, and which, as a matter 
of fact, was to be found in our the- 
atre, in embryo, as early as the 1830’s. 
“To the Ladies!” is American drama, 
in the sense that it pokes fun at the 
surface pageant of our life, as Ade 
did in “The College Widow”, for in- 
stance, and in the sense that it com- 
bines this satirical but good natured 
laughter with a rather feeble and in- 
significant dramatic fable. In any 
high sense, of satire there is none. 
Compare “To the Ladies!” with “An- 
drocles and the Lion”, for example. 
The very fact that the satire here is 
so superficial, the dramatic fable such 
a trivial, mean thing, almost silly, 
makes the play, alas, but the more 
characteristically American. We have 
had satirists. Mark Twain was one. 
“The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg” is satire. It would make a su- 
perb play. I know a manager who 
considered it for a year, as a play. 
He rejected the idea finally because he 
said it was “too grim” for the public. 
What he meant was, it cut too deep. 
There was a chance for satire in “To 
the Ladies!”, of this deep cutting 
sort. But either the authors lacked 
the ability or the courage to apply the 
subsoil plow. They cultivated their 
field with a short toothed harrow. And 
they made what is, after all, good, 
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traditional American stage entertain- 
ment. But they didn’t make the kind 
of adult drama the Theatre Guild is 
after. 

We heartily sympathize with Pro- 
fessor Quinn’s ardent desire to turn 
America’s attention to its own dra- 


matic fare. But in the long run noth- 

ing will be gained by being so un- 

critical about it. 

Contemporary American Plays. Edited with 
an introduction on recent American drama 


by Arthur Hobson Quinn. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 


A SHELF OF RECENT BOOKS 


THREE STATESMEN ON THE 
WAR 


By Charles Seymour 


ITH few exceptions, prominent 

statesmen on the Allied side 
have thus far refrained from writing 
war books. Now we have three who 
not merely played an important role 
in the war, but who are also very dis- 
tinguished authors. Viviani is a for- 
mer prime minister of France and one 
of the chiefs of the war mission of 
1917; what is of greater importance in 
the present connection, perhaps, he is 
a historian of some repute. Nitti is 
a former premier of Italy, and also a 
first rate economist. Everyone knows 
the scintillations of Winston Church- 
ill’s political career, although some 
may not remember that he is the 
author of a really admirable political 
biography as well as of notable if 
rather journalistic historical studies 
of the Boer War. The three books 
under consideration all deal with the 
world war, although they emphasize 
different aspects. Viviani treats of 
German responsibility and chiefly of 
the crisis of 1914. Nitti is concerned 
with the peace and especially with 
what he regards as French responsi- 
bility for existing European chaos. 


Churchill devotes a third of his book 
to political and naval problems of 
Great Britain before the war, two 
chapters to the crisis of 1914, and the 
remainder to the conduct of the navy 
through the spring of 1915. 

Both Viviani and Nitti have plenty 
of critical sense when they care to ex- 
ercise it, but their attitude in these 
books is so far from the judicial that 
it is fair to call the volumes political 
pamphlets. Nitti is so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the stupidity and cruelty of 
the Versailles Treaty and of the im- 
perialistic designs of contemporary 
France, that he marshals facts and 
arguments merely to win his readers 
to this point of view. His analysis of 
the Treaty, covering 150 pages, inter- 
prets the settlement as a colossal ex- 
ample of faithlessness and cynicism on 
the part of the Allies. “The victors 
have kept none of the promises which 
they made in the hour of danger, but 
have, on the other hand, belied the 
principles of freedom, democracy, and 
self-determination of peoples which 
they pretend to hold.” To this alleged 
faithlessness the author attributes the 
economic and political chaos which he 
describes in the following hundred 
pages. He concludes with a demand 
for a complete reconstruction, which 
in his opinion can be accomplished 
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only through the economic and moral 
pressure of America. It is unfortu- 
nate that the solid economic sense of 
Signor Nitti should be blurred by the 
inaccuracy of such political generali- 
zations as that quoted, and frequently 
should disappear completely in the 
flood of invective which he directs 
against France. A surprising disre- 
gard for the sentimental factor in 
politics, combined with not infrequent 
errors of fact, robs many of his most 
effective arguments of any conclusive- 
ness. 

M. Viviani plans to show, by the re- 
cently published Austrian and German 
documents, the extent of German re- 
sponsibility for the war. Much of his 
book is a rehash. The chapters in 
which he describes his experiences and 
impressions during July and August, 
1914, have the value that belongs to 
the autobiography of an important 
participant in great events. But his 
analysis of the Kautsky documents and 
the Austrian Red Book betrays the 
qualities of a partizan. Emotion is 
frequently substituted for scientific 
criticism, and inevitably confuses the 
vital issues. By refusing to admit 
the anxiety of many German officials 
to preserve the peace, and by attempt- 
ing to convict the Kaiser and Beth- 
mann of something more than stupid- 
ity and weakness (are not these the 
unforgivable sins in executives?), he 
lifts some of the responsibility from 
the shoulders of those who may fairly 
be regarded as the real criminals — 
the military and naval leaders in Aus- 
tria and Germany. As in Nitti’s book, 
the eye and the brain of the reader 
are distracted by misprints in proper 
names and dates. 

Not merely in interest but in his- 
torical value Churchill’s book is by far 
the most important of the three. It is 
largely autobiographical, and, as we 
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might imagine, the dramatic quality 
of the events in which the author was 
concerned loses nothing in his expo- 
sition. He is able to impart a touch 
of romance to the technical details of 
naval design, and when he comes to 
the chase of. the “Goeben” and “Bres- 
lau”, the battle off the Falklands, the 
attempt to intercept the German cruis- 
ers on their return from the bombard- 
ment of Hartlepool and Scarborough, 
the reader’s thrills are genuine. His 
book has naturally the qualities of 
special pleading for the preparations 
of the Admiralty and the accomplish- 
ments of the navy during the first ten 
months of fighting. But there is 
ample evidence of studied fairness in 
the treatment of controversial issues. 
Not merely is much new material pre- 
sented, but where Mr. Churchill covers 
the same tracks previously traversed 
by the “Official History” he has done 
much to clarify and popularize the 
technicalities of Sir Julian Corbett. 
A following volume is promised. 


As We See It. By Rene Viviani, trans- 
lated by Thomas R. Ybarra. Harper and 
Bros. 

The Decadence of Europe, The Paths of 
Reconstruction. By Francesco Nitti, 
translated by F. Brittain. Henry Holt 


and Co. 
The World Crisis. By the Rt. Hon. Winston 
S. Churehill. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 


SPORTS AND SUCH 
By T. R. Coward 


E great Australian tennis player 

Anthony Wilding, killed in action 
in the late war to the infinite regret 
of all true sportsmen, once wrote a 
book on tennis entitled “On the Court 
and Off”. Comparisons are commonly 
reputed odious, but we could not help 
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thinking of that book while reading 
“Singles and Doubles” by W. T. Til- 
den, 2d. Where Mr. Wilding was en- 
tertaining Mr. Tilden is chatty, where 
Mr. Wilding was pleasantly casual 
Mr. Tilden is chaotic, where Mr. 
Wilding was concisely .specific Mr. 
Tilden is verbose. And there are er- 
rors of taste such as the excessive 
and rather high schoolish use of nick- 
names which it seems to us might 
better have been avoided. Mr. Tilden 
is unquestionably one of the greatest 
singles players in the history of lawn 
tennis — perhaps Norman Brookes to 
whom he pays high tribute is his 
only rival—and therefore what he 
has to say about the game should be 
of interest to its thousands of fol- 
lowers. But there is far too much ir- 
relevant material, and far too little 
discussion of actual tennis, its tac- 
tics, playing theories, strokes, train- 
ing hints, etc. What we want pri- 
marily from the premier tennis player 
of the world is advice on tennis and 
not his opinion of the relative merits 
of Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pick- 
ford. Such stuff is all very well as 
press agent business for prima donnas 
and second rate authors, but it is 
totally out of place in dealing with a 
complex and highly competitive sport. 
There is no ideal book on tennis, but 
the nearest to it is either one which 
confines itself to the technique of the 
game, a side which various English 
critics handle admirably, or one con- 
cerned with a general discussion of 
the game, its personalities and famous 
matches. To combine the two is a 
very difficult feat. Wilding managed 
it, but he had a style as terse and 
workmanlike as his tennis, and his 
taste was impeccable. We should wel- 
come a book from Mr. Tilden which 
treated entirely of strokes and court 
tactics, and hope he will give it to us. 
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In the meantime the only value we 
can see in “Singles and Doubles” is 
the chapter on the development of the 
younger players. The author has 
been extraordinarily generous with 
his time and ability in aiding the 
younger generation, and what he has 
to say is very much to the point. 

If you are tired of the front porch 
and want to camp, while your wife 
prefers motoring, you can combine 
both pleasures and go “autocamping’”’. 
F. E. Brimmer in “Motor Campcraft” 
and in “Autocamping” tells you how 
to do it with the minimum of expense 
and the maximum of enjoyment. All 
the practical details of tent, kit, and 
food are exhaustively treated, and 
you have every reason to look for- 
ward to a highway vacation if you 
follow his advice. But if you like 
stiffer work and yearn for mountains 
you may find some good pointers in 
“Vacation on the Trail” by Eugene 
Davenport, while a reading of Elon 
Jessup’s “Roughing It Smoothly” 
will probably make it easier for you 
if you get lost in the woods, have to 
rescue a drowning man, build a fire, 
or in fact handle almost any “outing” 
emergency. “The Outdoorsman’s Hand- 
book”, revised by Hy. S. Watson and 
Captain Paul A. Curtis, Jr. is a mine 
of information and advice. It tells 
you how to train dogs, judge a horse, 
choose a gun, and a hundred other 


Singles and Doubles. By W. T. Tilden, 2d. 
George H. Doran Company. 


Motor Camperaft. By F. E. Brimmer. 
The Maemillan Co. 

Autocamping. By F. 
Kidd Co. 

Vacation on the Trail. By Eugene Daven- 
port. The Maemillan Co. 

Roughing It Smoothly, How to Avoid Vaca- 
tion Pitfalls. By Elon Jessup. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The Outdoorsman’s Handbook. Revised by 
Hy. 8S. Watson and Capt. Paul A. Curtis, 
Jr. Stewart Kidd Co. 

So This Is Golf! By Harry Leon Wilson. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 


E. Brimmer. Stewart 
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things. A book that might be pat at 
any time. 

Golf, like the Ford, has to answer 
for a great deal of bad humor. Harry 
Leon Wilson’s “So This is Golf!” is 
a pot boiler, and only occasionally 
funny. A goodly portion of these 
United States knows that Mr. Wilson 
can be wonderfully amusing, but here 
he evidently gritted his teeth and 
went to work. The result is sad; the 
illustrations are worse than the text. 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 


By Maurice Francis Egan 


” E SENECTUTE”, which opens 

this book, is a dialogue in a 
college garden. It is the atmosphere 
of those conversations which have be- 
come so fashionable of late between 
a very old man and men who are much 
younger. What is called the Victorian 
time has been mellowed; it begins to 
have the glow of an old painting; we 
are just far enough from it to find 
it interesting or to misunderstand it. 
Frederic Harrison, who died on the 
thirteenth of January, at the age of 
ninety-two, had memories even of the 
pre-Victorian era of King William, 
which was really a survival of the 
manners and habits of George IV. In 
“De Senectute”, he shows us that old 
age — very old age — has its consola- 
tions and enjoyments; and he simply 
emphasizes the truth known to every 
old man who has not wasted the whole 
of his life in merely making money, 
who has accumulated interests of the 
head and the heart, that old age is 
precious in its leisure. This it was 
hardly necessary for him to say; but 
nevertheless he said it with a new 
charm. 


It will perhaps occur to the reader 
that none of the old men who cele- 
brate the contentment of their time 
of life take into consideration the 
wretchedness of that old man who has 
not accumulated a competence. To 
climb another’s stair, no matter how 
beloved the owner of the stair may be, 
is, as Dante puts it, sometimes full of 
bitterness. In the monastic days, the 
poor gentleman had his place, his gar- 
den, perhaps his cell, and the privilege 
of going into the world when he 
wanted to. There were burses for the 
old. Yet in our civilization there is 
no provision for the old who have been 
too altruistic, too devoted to their 
families or prevented by temperament 
or circumstances from providing for 
their own future. Who provides for 
Pére Goriot? Mr. Harrison, belonging 
to a special class, was not the man to 
show how old age united to poverty 
endures life; and one who cannot do 
this adds very little to what Cicero 
has already said. 

Those of us who have acquired 
a taste for Frederic Harrison — who 
was one of the most tolerant of free 
thinkers, who longed to construct 
rather than analyze or destroy — 
will find him at his best in “My Vic- 
torian Memoirs”, and probably at his 
most irritating in “Greek and Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy”. He gives his vote 
for the purity and proportion of the 
Greek tragedies, and he is one of the 
few Englishmen who take the view of 
Voltaire as to Shakespeare’s mixture 
of the tragic and the comic. This es- 
say is sure to strike sparks from the 
mind of the thoughtful reader. It 
calls attention to a fact now almost 
forgotten by the readers of English 
history, that the influence of Prince 
Albert — thoroughly German and au- 
tocratic in mental formation and en- 
tirely dominant with Queen Victoria 
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— might have produced a new revolu- 
tion in England, if he had lived. But, 
after all, there were too many sturdy 
Englishmen like the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who publicly reminded this Teu- 
tonic Prince that he had been imported 
in order to perpetuate the dynasty 
and not to talk on English affairs! 

Mr. Harrison pays a deserved com- 
pliment to Dr. Wilbur L. Cross’s “‘His- 
tory of Henry Fielding”, which is a 
masterpiece of careful biography. 
Mr. Harrison admires “Tom Jones” 
greatly. He regrets that Fielding 
lived so much with libertines, although 
he was anything but a libertine him- 
self. Fielding was affected in his 
point of view by the vicious tone of 
English society which existed until 
Queen Victoria—denounced as a 
prude by the remnant of the Prince 
Regent’s set — gave society at least 
the air of being decent. The pre- 
Victorian tone, Mr. Harrison says, 
excludes Fielding’s books from the 
young and innocent. 


But, as Coleridge pointed out, the breezy 


coarseness of Fielding is less mischievous 
than the close sentimentalism of Richard- 
son. Still there are things in Fielding 
which for my part I condemn on grounds 
of art quite as much as of morality. “The 
Modern Husband” is simply disgusting. So 
is Lady Bellaston. It is no use for Field- 
ing and his defenders to say that such 
things existed in the smart world and were 
even tolerated in it. In the first place, they 
were not tolerated on the stage and in 
novels, even in that age and in that world. 
“The Modern Husband” play was denounced 
again and again; Lady Mary Montagu, 
Fielding’s cousin, said he had made Tom 
Jones a “scoundrel”. In the next place, 
there are things in fact which are so dis- 
gusting that they cannot be the subject of 
Art. Moralists, preachers and confessors 
must tackle them, but they are unfit for 
comedy and romance—the business of 
which is to charm, and not to disgust. 


Mr. Harrison declares that “we an- 
cients who seem so useless and so in- 
capable of happiness really live with 
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the mighty ones of old”. He says that 
he is spared the trouble of even cast- 
ing his eye over “‘the new stuff”, above 
all over the new novels. Even the 
laudation of the publisher of each 
epoch making romance, each novel of 
the age, leaves him cold; he would as 
soon listen to the chatter in a crowded 
tram car or the smoking room of a 
country club as read the modern up to 
date novel of what “they” call “life”. 
He rather thinks that not even -Thack- 
eray was quite true in his pictures of 
the upper classes in England. Dick- 
ens and Thackeray really knew very 
little about them, except from carica- 
tures. As to Thackeray, this comes 
to us as a blow but it has been said 
before, and there is something to it. 
The voices of the old masters ring in 
Harrison’s ears. Of Dante, for in- 
stance: “Onorate l’atissimo poeta.” 

When one knows how seriously the 
English regard precedence at dinner 
parties, one can understand the admi- 
ration of Mr. Harrison for the host- 
ess who, passing by the guest of honor, 
a distinguished privy councilor, took 
the arm of Robert Browning, saying, 
“Onorate |’atissimo poeta.” 

The last essay in the book is an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Harrison 
to make a philosophic synthesis. As 
an Englishman has never been capable 
of making such a synthesis, one can- 
not be surprised at Mr. Harrison’s 
failure, although he gets nearer to it 
than Bacon or Locke or Spencer. He 
calls Spencer’s “Synthetic Philoso- 
pher” a vast “mare ignotum”’. He 
frankly admits that no great writer, 
except St. Thomas Aquinas, the dis- 
ciple of Aristotle, has as yet succeeded 
in making a satisfactory summa of 
philosophy. 

We all admit, with Mr. Harrison, 
that a summa “down to date” — to use 
a modern phrase —is badly needed. 
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There was no mind of the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century comprehensive 
or scientific enough to produce it; and 
so far the twentieth century has shown 
a deterioration in the process neces- 
sary for a great synthesis. Mr. Har- 
rison has added very little to the 
methods of Comte. He repeats and 
rerepeats a truth too often forgotten 
—that philosophy itself cannot be 
separated from actual life or moral- 
ity or religion. When it became a 
metaphysical toy with the later school- 
men, it perished. 

To the reader who desires mental 
stimulus, who thrives on mental irri- 
tation, the charm of style and the 
originality of thought of this book 
will give continuous pleasure. It is a 
volume which lends itself to annota- 
tions, and the margins are sufficiently 
wide. 


De Senectute: More Last Words. By Fred- 
eric Harrisén. D. Appleton and Co. 





INDIAN RHYTHMS 


By Llewellyn Jones 


RS. AUSTIN’S book has a three- 

fold interest. Her Indian — 
rather she prefers, against the pro- 
test of Alice Corbin Henderson and 
others, to say Amerindian — poems 
are well worth reading for their own 
sake, as are her own poems included 
in the book. The Indian poems are, 
apart from their beauty, a needed 
document to show us that the Indians 
whom we have mistreated so shame- 
fully have more to give us than we 
have allowed ourselves to see. And, 
lastly, the book will interest the eth- 
nologist and the investigator of the 
question of rhythm. 
As Mrs. Austin puts her very con- 
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troversial article on Indian rhythms 
first, we may begin by dealing with it 
—merely remarking to the reader 
that it ought not to be read first. The 
poems are the thing. ‘For the intro- 
duction is not only highly technical 
but rather dubious in its theories. 
Briefly, Mrs. Austin holds, if com- 
pression into a sentence does not mu- 
tilate her idea too much, that poetic 
rhythm is a function —in the mathe- 
matical sense — of the landscape. And 
that our white American bards will 
find their rhythms subdued to the 
landscape and removed further and 
further from their English proto- 
types. But what does she mean by 
rhythm? Really she means cadence 
— and landscape and the conditions of 
living which any land imposes might 
well affect cadence. But in criticiz- 
ing the English rhythm she changes 
her point of view and regards it as a 
rhythm dominated by its Greek orig- 
inals, and speaks of iambic as the 
“rhythm of privilege’. But iambic 
is not a rhythm at all in her original 
sense. It is merely a metric scheme 
to which quite English cadence was 
adapted. 

This and similar confusions seem 
to vitiate Mrs. Austin’s arguments 
throughout. In one place, for in- 
stance, she says: 


The extraordinary, unpremeditated like- 
ness between the works of such writers as 
Amy Lowell, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lind- 
say, and Edgar Lee Masters exhibiting a 
disposition to derive their impulses from 
the gestures and experiences enforced by the 
American environment, to our own aborigi- 
nals, points away from any such usurpation 
by the Greek and Hebrew aboriginals. . . . 


To which the reply is that these 
people are totally unlike one another. 
Lindsay’s rhythms are really based on 
the old English accentual measures, 
Sandburg has a sense of quantity —a 
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slow spondaic movement at times — 
that Lindsay totally lacks, and Mas- 
ters for the most part writes in blank 
verse. As for Sherwood Anderson, 
a few of his poems may suggest the 
rhythm of Indian corn dances but it 
is surprising how many of them run 
in Swinburnian anapests quite audi- 
ble under their slight disguise of 
printing in prose form. 

But questions like these cannot be 
settled in short essays and shorter 
reviews. That Mrs. Austin is doing 
something for which we cannot be 
sufficiently grateful is quite evident 
from even a single sample of her 
work. Here is a song from the Paiute: 
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SONG FOR THE PASSING OF A 
BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


Strong sun across the sod can make 
Such quickening as your countenance! 


I am more worth for what your passing 
wakes, 
Great races in my loins, to you that ery. 
My blood is redder for your loveliness. 
Mrs. Austin has not given us very 
many poems; other poets, however, 
have found the same treasure trove, 
and we may expect, if the work of re- 
interpretation is well done, the sal- 
vaging of a most beautiful and signif- 
icant body of pure poetry. 


The American Rhythm. By 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Mary Austin. 


FROM THE PARTHENON I LEARN 


By Willard Wattles 


ROM the Parthenon I learn 
Whatever in our souls shall burn 
Like the white flame of Phidias, 
It shall not change, it shall not pass. 


From the pyramids I know 

How the stately soul may grow, 
Wind and sand its enemies, 
Through the embarrassed centuries. 


From the Taj Mahal I see 

Grief hath its own majesty; 

And the Alhambra’s shattered towers 
Mind me of immortal hours. 


That pale mountain of Milan 
Flushing like a rose with dawn, 
Tells how death can only be 
A lovely thing we do not see. 





RECENT BOOKS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


O improvise successfully a long 

series of Johnsonian animadver- 
sions upon a Johnsonian plurality of 
topics requires a skilful parodist well 
versed in the idiom of Boswell, and a 
public with an indefatigable mind for 
satire. Both are present in the pub- 
lication of “The New Boswell” by R. 
M. Freeman (Stokes). Mr. Freeman 
knows his Johnson well enough to hit 
off topical subjects with sufficient fidel- 
ity to be amusing. The conversa- 
tions purport to have been communi- 
cated from Elysium, and touch upon 
the Irish question, golf, auction bridge, 
daily journalism, infant welfare, Bol- 
shevism, the Elysian telephone serv- 
ice, America, Coué, and prize fighting. 


This would probably be a strange 
world if everyone in it gave way to 


his inclination toward vagabondage. 
The road opens wide and only the 
obligations — real or imagined — of 
modern society hold most people at 
home. There are many who would 
love to wander aimlessly. There are 
plenty who would emulate Vachel 
Lindsay and even some who would fol- 
low Harry Kemp. The wanderlust is 
not confined to those who listen to the 
voice that gave to the world the price- 
less rambling essays of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. However, every wanderer 
is not a poet and there is an immense 
gap between R.L.S. and the tramp. 
Nels Anderson has shown this in “The 
Hobo” (University of Chicago). He 
has made an investigation of the hobo 
not only in his Chicago haunts but on 
the road. This sociological study is 
the result. Contact with the tramp 
has taken away any false sentimental- 


ity from the student, while a study of 
his problems, their causes and their 
results, has killed any latent antipa- 
thy toward the hobo on the grounds 
that he is an I.W.W. The book is 
the product of a well balanced obser- 
vation — a splendid sequel to the work 
started by Carleton Parker. The mi- 
gratory worker is probably a long way 
from serious consideration by the 
country’s legislators, except in their 
tendency to pass laws against him, 
but books of this kind help educate 
the unthinking critics. 


Poetry that is full, round, minted 
from the rich veins of plain homely 
life, crisp with the green watercress 
quality of English countryside, un- 
forced as a full voiced brook — such a 
miraculous combination does indeed 
appear in the new volume of “Georgian 
Poetry” 1920-22 (Putnam). Well 
known Georgians such as Walter de la 
Mare, Drinkwater, Gibson, Graves, are 
herein joined by seven younger Eng- 
lish poets wearing the same instinctive 
badge of loyalty to the sound and the 
felicitous in English life. How these 
young poets have been able to keep so 
close to the simple and the heart stab- 
bing elements of poetry while our own 
youngsters are still wallowing in the 
nets of the superficial, is certainly 
puzzling. A cool and artless aroma of 
field and wood exudes from the volume, 
together with the tang and doughti- 
ness of English character, telling of 
poetic roots set deep in a rich produc- 
tive soil. 


Once upon a time a certain English 
gentleman came to America, spent a 
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few weeks in lecturing and observa- 
tion, went home and wrote a book. 
But wait!—this book did not tell 
Americans what is wrong with their 
government, or how to reduce the 
H. C. of L., or how to improve transit 
facilities; it even forebore a compari- 
son between Oxford and American 
universities. Of course, this is pass- 
ing strange, and you will want to 
know the name of this man. He is 
none other than Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. And what did Sir Arthur 
write about? Well, he ran amuck of 
daylight saving; remarked, after view- 
ing the Washington monument, that 
“Americans know how to honour their 
dead leaders, even if they do occa- 
sionally place them in rather difficult 
positions when they are alive’’; vis- 
ited Macy’s department store, saw 
Houdini’s famous trunk trick, took in 
the Bronx Park zoo on a hot day, lec- 
tured a few times on spiritualism, and 
apparently enjoyed his visit from first 
to last. Whether you believe in or dis- 
countenance spiritualism, “Our Amer- 
ican Adventure” (Doran) is absorb- 
ing reading, for Sir Arthur has not 
forgotten how to interest a reader, 
even if he no longer has the assistance 
of the late lamented Mr. Holmes. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s idealism, par- 
ticularly his religious idealism, fur- 
nishes the scheme on which Reverend 
E. H. Cotton has built his new Roose- 
velt biography, “The Ideals of The- 


odore Roosevelt” (Appleton). Roose- 
velt’s career is traced in smooth run- 
ning narrative, with frequent anec- 
dotal excursions such as are requisite 
to popular life stories of great Amer- 
icans. Mr. Cotton makes a neat syn- 
thesis of the more accessible Roose- 
velt material, emphasizing strenuously 
those facts and incidents which best 
suit his own purpose. This volume, 
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like most thesis biographies, presents 
a partial and highly eulogistic view of 
the subject and must suffer, in conse- 
quence, a certain loss of esteem among 
those readers who are not quite ready 
to grant all of Mr. Cotton’s assump- 
tions. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
contributes a foreword. 


So much enthusiasm has been ex- 
pended in the admiration of the wit 
and picturesqueness of Lytton Stra- 
chey’s brilliant dissection of Victoria 
and other nineteenth century lumi- 
naries, that it is high time for Mr. 
Strachey to be considered more so- 
berly, and with a more detailed refer- 
ence to his solidity and his scholarly 
pretensions. The reissue of “Land- 
marks in French Literature” (Hoit) 
furnishes the occasion. Mr. Strachey’s 
peaks and promontories are the Mid- 
dle Ages, the Renaissance, the age of 
transition between Montaigne and 
Louis XIV, the age of the great Louis 
himself, the eighteenth century, the 
romantic movement, and the nine- 
teenth century —preeminently “the 
age of Criticism”. Take up “Land- 
marks” yourself; notice with what 
meticulous care Mr. Strachey has im- 
mersed himself in French literature; 
what account he takes of the “fourth 
dimension” in criticism; how precisely 
he measures his statement; with what 
psychological insight he interrogates 
the classics in order to align his sign- 
posts. Indeed, in its erudition, in its 
delicate intellectual conscience, this 
volume of “Landmarks” demonstrates 
impressively what sound foundations 
go to support distinguished satire. 


“Joys of the Road” (Atlantic) is a 
little anthology “‘in praise of walking” 
edited by Waldo R. Browne for those 
who have a genius for sauntering, for 
those who understand “the art of 
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Walking”. Bliss Carman, C. Fox- 
Smith, Thoreau, Arthur Symons, John 
Burroughs, and William Morris con- 
tribute verses and essays, and of 
course “On Going a Journey” and 
“Walking Tours” by those inveterate 
walkers and talkers, William Hazlitt 
and Robert Louis Stevenson, are in- 
cluded. 


Amelia Leavitt Hill in “Redeeming 
Old Homes” (Holt) handles ably a 
subject all too attractive to those with 
only the dangerous amount of knowl- 
edge. She lapses into neither a cheap 
and pretentious wstheticism nor the 
literary method of “The American 
Boys’ Handibook”’, although her sub- 
ject matter is minutely detailed and es- 
sentially practical. The text is more 
convincing than the before-and-after 
illustrations, some of which make one 
tremble fon their effect upon a public 
enthusiastic over almost any old thing! 
But her advice is both sound and sen- 
sible, and will be of value to those 
capable of applying it. 


The Irish question ran its course in 
the newspapers of a year ago, and then 
ceased to hold the public’s interest, 
partly because there seemed to be so 
many sides to the fight that it was 
difficult to follow. Now the conflict 
has taken on book form, and some of 
the issues are made clear. In “The 
Drama of Sinn Fein” (Scribner), 
Shaw Desmond, Irish and a believer 
in the cause of the Irish republic, sets 
forth rather sketchily, and in the pres- 
ent tense, the externals of the fight 
from 1916 to 1923. He explains that 
Sinn Fein itself is both an idea and 
a society which, under the leadership 
of Arthur Griffith, tried to occupy a 
middle ground, asking from England 
a metaphysical freedom which did not 
necessarily imply separation from 
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England. Later, its policy of passive 
resistance went to pieces because the 
nature of the Irish was against it. 
De Valera, we learn, is the son of a 
Spanish artist and a New York Irish 
mother. We are given the details of 
the negotiations with Germany by 
Roger Casement, and of the conflict 
between Irish forces and the Black and 
Tans. The book closes with a discus- 
sion of the treaty which founded the 
Irish Free State and with the author’s 
passionately reiterated belief that Ire- 
land must separate from England, 
that only then can the two countries 
know and be of real service to one 
another. 


Primarily “The Burgess Flower 
Book for Children” by Thornton W. 
Burgess (Little, Brown) is for the 
younger ones, although the technical 
names of flowers are also given, and 
an appendix is inserted at the end of 
the book for older boys and girls. 
Peter Rabbit, famed for his curiosity, 
adventures among the wild flowers, 
and the descriptions he gives of the 
many flowers he sees are such that 
they can easily be recognized — an ad- 
vantage which both children and “lay” 
lovers of flowers will appreciate. The 
illustrations are excellent. 


“Egypt — Old and New” by Percy 
F. Martin (Doran) is a sumptuously 
bound and illustrated book. The pic- 
tures thoroughly make up for the fact 
that the informative narrative con- 
cerning the country of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen is somewhat arid. 


Why should we read? What should 
we read? How should we read? These 
neither superfluous nor idle questions 
Georg Brandes raises and answers in 
his charming essay, “On Reading”’, re- 
issued by Duffield and Company. Mr. 
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Brandes damns the newspapers, bans 
what he denominates the dangerous 
and wearisome books, and commends 
the classics with a temperate sanity, 
insisting only that they be read when 
they convey the verisimilitude of life 

when they increase our knowledge, 
dissolve our prejudices, and crystallize 
our personalities. 


Genuine, individual, and very lovely 
are these poems of Hazel Hall’s en- 
titled “Walkers” (Dodd, Mead). The 
same viewpoint is maintained in them 
all; a watcher from the window sets 
down her impressions of passers by. 
Some of the people go over the same 
route every day, and the interpreta- 
tion of these frequently seen walkers 
is more detailed, and intimate. Some 
few pass only once, and these are 
caught in vivid, swift touches that 
bring out a salient point of character. 
The imagery of the poems is especially 
fine, the philosophy of them seems 
most poignantly revealed in the poem 
called “Protection” : 


I have envied, I have pitied, 
Wrapped their sorrows over me 
Like a shawl, to keep from knowing 
Cold that is colder than the sea. 


All ye lovers of melodrama, rally 
round and hark the lugubrious wail 
of Clare Sheridan’s literary saxophone 
as she jazzes the Irish Rebellion, skips 
in erratic arpeggios over Paris, sobs 
over the fate of Greece, and assails the 
ear with a dolorous smear, symbolizing 
the woeful conditions obtaining in 
Smyrna, Turkey, Russia, etc. The sob 
sister art is brought to perfection in 
“West and East” (Boni, Liveright). 
The Irish Rebellion lends itself ad- 
mirably to the lacrimatory fireworks 
of a saxophone, but there is something 
decidedly inapropos about the instru- 
ment when used to interpret the hor- 
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rors of the Near East. If we are to 
take Mrs. Sheridan’s word for it, cir- 
cumstances in the Near East are in- 
credible in their misery and endless 
hopelessness. Wherefore we decry 
the typical commencing-in-next-Mon- 
day’s issue sort of newspaper sensa- 
tionalism that fairly oozes out of the 
bindings of Mrs. Sheridan’s book. If 
the “World” correspondent had done 
what her editor told her to do, we could 
write “stet!” on the flyleaf. She was 
bidden “to write about women and 
children, nationalism and the evolu- 
tion of the new generation; prices of 
clothes, food, street cars, theatres, 
books and papers’. For a time she 
sticks to orders, and then human na- 
ture gets the best of her, and she at- 
tempts political philosophizing, with a 
most inharmonious result. We con- 
fess a predilection for good sob stuff, 
wherefore much of the book appeals; 
but for mere twaddle of a third rate 
sort we have no stomach, and much of 
the book falls under that head. 


“The Evolution and Progress of 
Mankind” (Stokes) by the distin- 
guished scholar, the late Hermann 
Klaatsch, discusses many problems of 
importance, but the most interesting 
to him and to us is that of the racial 
origin and development of man. The 
heart of the problem is the relation of 
man to the anthropoid or manlike apes. 
The mingling of human and animal 
features in these apes, he says, caused 
them to be regarded as ancestors of 
man, but the facts point instead to a 
common ancestor from whom both man 
and the manlike ape of today diverged. 
In fact the larger amount of modifica- 
tion of this original type is on the side 
of the ape, whose ancestors were much 
more like man, possessing for example 
sanine teeth no larger than man’s 
and a thumb which has since atro- 
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phied. More important still, Profes- 
sor Klaatsch presents evidence for 
more than one ancestral type. Not 
only were there an African gorilloid 
from which diverged the gorilla and 
the Neanderthal man, and an Asiatic 
orangoid from which diverged the 
orang and the Aurignac man, but there 
is evidence in the Heidelberg jaw of 
a gibbonoid and in the Weimar jaw 
of a chimpanzoid. Professor Klaatsch 
concedes that these had a common ori- 
gin, but considers it extremely remote. 


A “myth-maker, a poetic pioneer’’, 
Dr. Stuart P. Sherman who edits this 
volume of Joaquin Miller’s “Poetical 
Works” (Putnam) calls his hero. The 
poems themselves are of especial in- 
terest after a reading of Dr. Sher- 
man’s account of their writer and the 
various influences exerted upon him. 
Many of the poems are narrative in 
character, and still more are set in 
western scenes. There is little variety 
of verse form, but there is much and 
lavish beauty mingled, here and there, 
with sentimentality and overemphatic 
rhythm. Even in the most erring of 
them one comes upon memorable lines, 
and recognizes the sincerity and vigor 
of this pioneer who was born in a 
covered wagon, and who spent his last 
years on the hills overlooking San 
Francisco Bay. 


Could a man who is interested in 
such diverse subjects as is Arnold 
Bennett fail to be himself an inter- 
esting subject? Although the title 
of “Things That Have Interested Me 
— Second Series” (Doran) puts the 
emphasis on the “things”, the real 
hero is Mr. Bennett, with his gift of 
seeing into the soul of the common- 
place. He discusses men, events, ob- 
jects, and ideas with the self-reveal- 
ing informality of a personal letter, 
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and gets a calm but satisfying joy out 
of doing it. In this mood he and the 
reader are one, for the pleasant hours 
that went into the making of the book 
are as nothing compared to the pleas- 
ant hours that will be spent in read- 
ing it. 


An unusual group of poems is Wil- 
bur Snow’s “Maine Coast” (Harcourt, 
Brace), simple, straightforward, ob- 
jective, setting forth in metre, un- 
rhymed for the most part, the beauty 
and humanity of a little village of 
“‘moon-white houses and big red barns” 
along the sea. Many of the poems 
are a boy’s remembrance of the old 
men of the village visioned with sym- 
pathy and admiration, and portrayed 
with such homely detail as makes them 
very real to a reader. This is the 
author’s first book. His second will 
be worth watching for. 


The extravagant Egyptian craze fol- 


. lowing in the wake of the Carnarvon- 


Carter discoveries in the tomb of King 
Tut-Ankh-Amen has overwhelmed the 
market with books (that seem to 
spring up over night) about the an- 
cient Thebans. Among the few vol- 
umes of informative value that have 
appeared is Arthur Weigall’s “The 
Glory of the Pharaohs” (Putnam), 
containing interesting and accurate 
facts written by a keen student who 
for years studied his subject at an 
advantageous proximity as the former 
Inspector General of Antiquities for 
Upper Egypt. Mr. Weigall states that 
the former inhabitants of the Nile 
were “a gay and frivolous people, fond 
of dancing and red wine’”’; not the seri- 
ous people of stern and sombre mien 
heretofore portrayed. 


A strong vein of sympathetic under- 
standing and appreciation has been 
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woven into E. M. Tenison’s biography 
of Louise Imogen Guiney (Macmillan), 
for years her intimate friend and cor- 
respondent. It is a scholarly study of 
a singular personality—a_ purist; 
strong, forceful, yet tender and com- 
passionate; a devout Catholic of high 
and noble spirit; a champion of lost 
causes, and reviver of forgotten names 
of her “beloved yesterdays”, mentally 
living within the careers of the men 
she so painstakingly portrayed. Miss 
Tenison’s selection of excerpts from 
her subject’s writings, manifesting 
lyrical spontaneity and perfect execu- 
tion of the art, should win Miss Guiney 
many new readers. 


In “Things That Are Mine” (Steen 
Hinrichsen) Scottie McKenzie Frasier 
trills cheerfully and tinabashedly over 
a few slurred and time worn poetic 
roundelays. Like the indefatigable 
robin — which bird might be called 
her mascot, so often does she wear it 
on her shoulder — Mrs. Frasier’s song 
is yellow billed and trite, verging on 
the quack, bare of distinction save for 
an occasional felt word or phrase. It 
is this unrelieved authority, this 
brightness, this alertness which is the 
despairing feature of her verse. One 
feels that the author, like the robin, 
is too busy being assertive to listen 
to the secret stilly singing whence pro- 
ceeds real creation. 


Makeshifts of letter form do not 
conceal the fact that Zora Putnam 
Wilkins’s “Letters of a Business 
Woman” (Marshall Jones) are a series 
of preachments that take into account 
no relation of mother and daughter 
except that of a business adviser and 
his client. The Woman’s letters have 
the condescending air of a textbook 
on business success, while her daugh- 
ter’s contribution is a how-I-won-my- 


way story with the usual substitution 
of a sentimental dénouement instead 
of the commercial success which alone 
might have justified the book as a 
stenographer’s guide. If, -by any 
chance, the author’s final turning of 
the tables was intentionally ironical, 
the book is cleverer than it seems. 


Were it not that Charles Hanson 
Towne gives something of the effect 
of being determinedly charming at 
any cost, “Ambling Through Acadia” 
(Century) might be more nearly an 
ideal travel work. As it is, it is de- 
lightful. Mr. Towne’s Acadia is no 
Longfellow land (to quote the tourist 
folders) of forests primeval but a 
place of blossoming apple orchards, 
sunny sands, quiet fishing villages, and 
lilac bushes. He delighted in Halifax, 
concerning which other travelers have 
spoken ungently. And he insisted on 
having a glorious time, to the annoy- 
ance apparently of his fellow travelers. 
At any rate, the annoyance fails to 
reveal itself in the illustrations of 
William Heitland who went along. 


A volume of concentrated wit, sat- 
ire, and philosophy that can no more 
be taken in large doses than bouillon 
tablets can be consumed by the score, 
is to be found in “The Wisdom of 
3alzac” by Harry Rickel (Putnam). 
This collection of epigrams, apho- 
risms, and witty sayings taken not 
only from the “Human Comedy” but 
from the private letters and personal 
statements of Balzac, tends to justify 
the opinion of Michael Monahan who, 
in the preface, declares of the great 
French novelist, “Incidental to his fic- 
tion, he has set down a body of mar- 
ginalia, pithy epigrams, sagacious 
counsels of life, intuitions of human 
destiny, many-faceted diamonds of 
wisdom and wit, the like of which 
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cannot be duplicated from any other 
modern writer.” Here are two exam- 
ples, selected at random: 


Evil, no doubt, is a form of good of which 
the results are not immediately manifest. 


Perhaps thoughts and feelings are strong- 
est in those who have but few of them, 
simply because they have but few. 


A part of what America is contrib- 
uting to the world’s supply of light 
verse fills ““Poems from ‘Life’” (Mac- 
millan). Oliver Herford has dug from 
the files of that journal what he con- 
siders the best metrical material it 
has published. He has written an in- 
troduction and Charles B. Falls has 
done a bit of illustrating. One won- 
ders how some of the verses won this 
book appearance, while being grateful 
that others have been revived. All in 
all, it is just what “Life” is. If one 
smiles with that periodical, he will 
smile with these familiar contributors 
in their earlier work. 


An impression of frenzied imitative 
extravaganza, in some cases strained 
and tiresome, in others a brilliant 
blend of execution and wit — such does 
one cull from “Parodies on Walt Whit- 
man” (American Library Service). 
It is ostensibly not the aim of these 
parodies to reflect the deep resounding 
core which is Whitman’s contribution 
to art, but to clothe some ridiculous 
parallel in the master’s peculiar and 
characteristic medium. There is a 
fearful and wonderful disparity in the 
matter and manner of these parodies; 
from H. C. Bunner’s “Home Sweet 
Home with Variations” to the “Chant 
Pagan” and “Epithalamium” is a far 
and faint cry. Many swing out from 
the shore of sense, borne by the strong 
tidal current of overwhelming style, 
others struggle for the flow and lose 
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it, a few do succeed and, by a spring- 
ing felicity of wit united to a rush and 
beat of verse, achieve a sounding joy- 
ousness that would have wrung a 
chuckle from old Walt himself. 


Clark Wissler’s “Man and Culture” 
(Crowell) is an elaboration of a num- 
ber of lectures, the object of which 
was to interpret the results of an- 
thropological research and thus to pre- 
sent the problems and the scope of 
anthropology as a science. It makes 
available to the general public data 
that has to a large extent been con- 
fined until now to special reports and 
technical discussions of original in- 
vestigations. In the first part of his 
book Dr. Wissler clears the ground, 
defining culture as any, instead of 
merely our own, mode of life; in the 
second he describes its form and con- 
tent, the patterns which it assumes, 
the methods by which it is acquired, 
transmitted and diffused, and its ac- 
tual historical development; and in 
the third he discusses its relation to 
man, his environment, his behavior 
and his ideas. 


The great development of Palestine 
as a Jewish homeland since the world 
war has almost obliterated the mem- 
ory of the Zionist colony there before 
the war. In “The Feet of the Mes- 
senger” (Jewish Publication Society) 
Yehoash, the Yiddish author, who had 
lived there, gives a series of portraits 
of the colony. Isaac Goldberg’s trans- 
lation is not to be accused of smack- 
ing of the Yiddish idiom, but it has 
the peculiar quality of much of the 
writing in Jewish periodicals in the 
English language. This is no great 


drawback, but it is doubtful if the 
charm of the writing is sufficient to 
attract anyone not interested in the 
subject matter. 
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The reminiscences of Solomon Bulk- 
ley Griffin, for forty years editor of 
the Springfield “Republican”, run 
through his book “People and Politics” 
(Little, Brown) and make most inter- 
esting reading. The newspaper side 
of American history is a large one, 
and New England for so many years 
played a prominent part in selecting 
and directing our statesmen, that the 
discussion of that period, from the 
’sixties through the ’nineties, comes 
best from a New Englander. Mr. 
Griffin’s wide acquaintance and his fine 
insight enable him to present his char- 
acters and draw his conclusions with 
a fairness which lends distinction to 
his recollections and his underlying 
philosophy. 


It is more or less the mode to laugh 
at old-fashioned persons who think 
Victoria’s laureate was a poet. “Ten- 
nyson, a Modern Portrait” (Appleton) 
by Hugh I’Anson Fausset, mindful of 
the modish and the outmoded, sets out 
to give a real interpretation. The poet 
was, far more than his queen, typical 
of his age in life and works. The 
author so reveals him. “He never 
climbed Parnassus, striving year by 
year to approach the summit. Rather 
he sat musingly on one of its pleasant 
middle ridges where destiny and tem- 
perament had planted him,” Mr. Faus- 
set declares, and later says: “This was 
a man good, noble and true according 
to his lights, but his lights were dim 
and often clouded.” Such a portrait 
fits well with the author’s conception 
of civilization plunging bravely and 
blindly toward a world catastrophe. 


Many people who visit London and 
Paris with the intention of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the various points 
of interest in these cities, will scam- 
per about aimlessly for weeks and on 
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leaving find to their utter disappoint- 
ment that they have missed almost 
everything of importance. - To just 
such people the publication of Arthur 
Milton’s “London in Seven Days” and 
its companion volume “Paris in Seven 
Days” (McBride) will come as the 
gift of the gods. One is guided 
through these cities with such great 
economy that there is not a lost mo- 
ment nor a superfluous step, and not 
an interesting spot is passed un- 
noticed. It seems, however, that the 
perfect guide book has yet to make its 
appearance. These hasty little guides 
lack the photographs by which one 
may visualize route, although 
their jackets specify “illustrations’”’. 


one’s 


Maps are provided but no one of 
them covers the entire city. In- 
tended primarily for “people in a 


hurry”, these books can be used with 
equal advantage as the guide of the 
more leisurely. 


Guy de Maupassant should be read 
along with those moderns who choose 
to emphasize sex; not, of course, as 
a counter irritant, but to show how 
far the English-writing moderns 
have yet to go to attain mastery in 
this field. He seems the perfect pres- 
tidigitator, manipulating his tricks 
with a _ skill that defies detection, 
while, in contrast, the moderns seem 
thick fingered magicians, bungling 
their acts and exposing the way in 
which they are done. Or, he might 
be said to handle his themes of pas- 
sion as something one need not be 
afraid to talk about and, therefore, 
something that need not be clothed 
in ridiculously involved euphemisms. 
He never seems to grit his teeth and 
say: “Now is the time to shock them 
a little.’ If some of his tales are 
flippant, it is because, one feels, he 
knows that some loves are just that 
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way. He handles passion as he han- 
dles death—his two favorite sub- 
jects — with the knowledge that both 
are inevitable and both should be 
met and used as they are. If some 
loves and some deaths are unpleasant, 
he does not try to perfume them with 
a bouquet of roundabout phrases, nor 
does he attempt to hide the beauty of 
other loves and other deaths by clos- 
ing the door with asterisks. The 
third and fourth volumes of the typo- 
graphically attractive Knopf set of 
Maupassant are “That Pig, Morin, 
And Other Stories’, and “A Woman’s 
Life’, both excellently translated by 
Ernest Boyd. “Doctor Heraclius 
Gloss” (Brentano) is an early work 
of the same artist, printed in English 
for the first time —a translation by 
Jeffery E. Jeffery. In an introduction 
Ernest Boyd points out the tendency 
of the young writer to follow Voltaire 
before the permanent Maupassant 
method developed. Though interest- 
ing, this volume’s chief value is for 
the student rather than for the amuse- 
ment seeking reader. It does not seem 
like Maupassant at all. 


Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain’s 
biographer, who these many years has 
been indefatigable in the collection, 
ordering, assorting, cataloguing, and 
embalming of Twain’s “remains”, pub- 
lishes the final and authentic collection 
of “Mark Twain’s Speeches” (Harper), 
uniform with the format of the Mark 
Twain volumes previously issued by 
the same publishers. The book is 
made up of eighty-four specimens of 
Mark Twain’s wit and humor, ex- 
pended upon such a characteristic va- 
riety of topics as “Woman”, the press, 
“The Ladies”, “The Weather’, ‘‘The 
Babies’”’, Adam, ‘“‘Morals and Memory”, 
“The Sandwich Islands’, and “Acci- 
dent Insurance”. Mr. Paine writes a 
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short introduction, and there is an 


appreciation by the late W. D. Howells. 


The Song of Songs is the inspira- 
tion of Alexandre Kuprin’s ‘“Sula- 
mith”, “a prose poem of antiquity”, 
translated from the Russian by B. 
Guilbert Guerney (Nicholas L. Brown). 
Here the story of Solomon’s love for 
the naive, lovely Shulamite peasant 
girl is considerably altered, amplified, 
and romanticized, and all with a skil- 
ful and entrancing simplicity. The 
erotic frankness of “Sulamith” in the 
hands of an Anglo-Saxon would win 
for the book an honored place on 
Everyman’s little shelf of porno- 
graphia. M. Kuprin’s handling of the 
love theme, however, is redeemed by a 
poetical delicacy which is probably 
considerably more contemplative and 
imaginative than the Bible version. 


“Dead Souls” (Knopf) is the first 
delivery of a promised uniform set of 
Nikolay Gogol’s works, translated by 
Constance Garnett. If the other trans- 
lations are as well done as this one, 
the set should prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the European works prepared 
for American unilinguists. The two 
volumes of “Dead Souls” are, in a 
fashion, a Russian “Main Street’. 
With just enough story to bear the 
weight of the long descriptions and 
character sketches, Gogol has made a 
broad panorama of Russian life in the 
early nineteenth century. Sometimes, 
it seems, the story is too weak to bear 
the weight of the many, many words. 
The frequent sardonic laughs at his 
compatriots ease the heaviness of the 
long passages of description, however. 
How they did eat in those days! One 
finishes the book perplexed as to which 
was the greater — the appetite or the 
credulity of the Russians here carica- 
tured so delightfully. 





Four American Realists 


INDING no novel red hot from the 

presses that demands a reading, I 
turn to four slightly cooled. These 
four, in a measure, justify themselves, 
though only one seems to me a fine 
literary performance and only one 
other even approaches the standards 
of a good novel. The four are “West 
of the Water Tower”, “Family”, 
“Through the Wheat’, and “Within 
These Walls”. “Through the Wheat” 
(Seribner) by Thomas Boyd is the 
best of the lot, though it is by no 
means a novel. As a picture of the war 
it is far better than Dos Passos’s 
“Three Soldiers”, and far more ter- 
rible because it is well rounded. Here 
is the simple report of a simple soul 
and those like him around him. He 
fights, he drinks, he reads letters from 
home. His officers are now brutal, now 
remarkably tender human beings. 
The war to him is a vast, curious 
dream, pierced by “damn’s” and the 
itch of vermin. If someone could 
have given Willa Cather Boyd’s army 
hero William Hicks, for the last half 
of “One of Ours”, we should have had 
a great American novel. Thomas Boyd 
writes competently. Occasionally he 
indulges in a passage that has a wist- 
ful poetical quality which stands out 
effectively from the drab colors of his 
report. The book is just that: a 
highly commendable report. It might 
all be true — perhaps it is. It is less 
a novel than “Three Soldiers” because 
it lacks the passionate drive and pur- 
pose of that onesided picture; it 
lacks the incident and color. Yet 
there is superb characterization in 
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“Through the Wheat”, and there is 
beauty because there is such noble 
truth. Willa Cather’s hero discovers 
his soul in the war, Thomas Boyd’s 
hero finds his soul mummified, yet 
somehow transfigured. There is much 
difference between Mr. Dos Passos 
and Mr. Boyd—the difference between 
a sensitive propagandist and a gallant 
hearted reporter. There is all the dif- 
ference in the world between Thomas 
Boyd and Willa Cather —the differ- 
ence between a man who knows and a 
woman who doesn’t. But since the 
large public that has read “One of 
Ours” finds in it what that large public 
chooses to believe of war, I suspect 
that “Through the Wheat” will pass 
by it unnoticed. 

The anonymous “West of the Water 
Tower” (Harper) which has_ been 
hailed by various critics as one of 
the finest novels of recent publica- 
tion, is a mediocre piece of realistic 
writing, a commonplace and _ senti- 
mental story. Apparently any author 
can achieve a succés d’estime these 
days if he will say: “Little Johnny’s 
father didn’t tell him anything about 
sex, therefore thus and so... .” 
Compare “West of the Water Tower” 
with Walpole’s “The Cathedral’. 
They are curiously alike. If the au- 
thor of the former had been faithful 
to his idea of an evangelical preacher 
brought low by his own self-righteous- 
ness, he might have prospered greatly. 
As it is, the characterization of the 
preacher, Adrian Plummer, is the best 
thing in the book. As for the style, it 
is that curiously dry and _ unillumi- 
nated method of reporting that passes 
for fine writing under the name of 
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modern realism. There is no memor- 
able line. There is no face raised to 
beauty. There is no great description 
because there is no penetration be- 
neath the surface of things. As for 
the question of sex matters handled 
frankly, I for one do not mind such 
allusions if they add to the story or 
are made beautiful because of their 
significance. Neither of these excuses 
do I find for the treatment of sex in 
“West of the Water Tower”. 

“Family” (Stokes) by Wayland 
Wells Williams seems to me to be an 
excellent novel, though a trifle too long 
for its theme. The picture of the 
grande dame of a Connecticut town 
ruling her rebellious brood is finely 
drawn. The young people are real, the 
events interesting. There is excellent 
dialogue, there is good suspense. This 
is certainly one of the best written 
books by a young American that we 
have had recently. Perhaps the reason 
may be found in the following para- 
graphs. which point Williams’s own 
artistic creed. 


“You like romance, don’t you?” said 
Nathan. 

“T do not. That is, I do, but I don’t 
demand it. I like both romance and real- 
ism, but not just photography.” 

Nathan briefly wanted to ask why, then, 
she had a lifesize photograph of the Roman 
Forum over the dining room sideboard. He 
said that the trouble with romance was that 
it was improbable, and with realism that it 
was boring. 

“Yes,” said Fortune drearily, “but then 
life is like that too. It’s both realistic and 
romantic — improbable and _ boring. Oh, 
I can understand what makes people want 
romance! A little tin toy world, with every 
thing happening as it ought to!” 

Nathan at this point became conscious of 
a change in her. It was deep and subtle, 
and puzzled him. “I should say that your 
life did go pretty much that way, Fortune.” 

‘But of course it doesn’t.” 

“T mean, it seems as though you made it 
that way... = 


There is just one thing that annoys. 








It seems too bad to quarrel with such 
a good book but, occasionally, I feel 
that the author gets in the way of his 
own thesis, the thesis that “Family” 
cannot, in the long run, rule life. 
There is an innate snobbishness in 
the following paragraph that no 
author should attribute to his hero. 
Besides, one does not talk to one’s 
coachman this way, does one? 


Miss Hale stood on the curb, her hand on 
the front door of the car. “Would you care 
to come back and eat some of the steak with 
us?” she said. ‘“We’d like to have you. | 
know Father’ll be delighted to talk motors 
with you.” ; 

“And who may that young lady be?” said 
Tim as they drove home for Nathan to 
change. 

“A prominent member of the middle 
classes. The ruling, or capitalistic classes, 
Tim. Your rulers, as well as mine.” 

“T wouldn’t mind takin’ the pay of such,” 
said Tim. “Gorry, and maybe I’ll be after 
doin’ it, one o’ these days!” he finished with 
a nudge and fearful ogle. 


” 


For Rupert Hughes’s power of hold- 
ing interest I have the greatest re- 
spect. His stories rush. They are 
filled with color and passion. They 
are vivid and clear. They are expert 
in the handling of incident and char- 
acter. Yet “Within These Walls” 
(Harper) seems to me both hasty and 
unpleasant. It was intended to be un- 
pleasant, so much so that it has been 
praised by no less a person than Mr. 
Ben Hecht of Chicago. The theme is 
the same as that of Mr. Williams’s 
“Family” — the effort of a proud man 
to conceal the realities of his house- 
hold from the world. In this case 
there is a real skeleton — in the chim- 
ney instead of the closet. Murder and 
rape do not terrify Mr. Hughes. They 
fit into his scheme with great ease. 
His historical facts of old New York 
are well marshaled. There is a good 
deal of charm in the background of 
this story, as there is a good deal that 
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is not charming in its characters. 
Isn’t it dangerous to handle so grim a 
theme with so dazzling and swift a 
touch? I think so. In some ways Mr. 
Hughes has written the skeleton of a 
great book. As it is, he has written a 
readable story, but an unpleasant and 
not a memorable one. 


A Molder of Public Opinion 


HAT a sorry thing a collection 

of the casual writings of most 
editors would be! Or of most editorial 
writers for that matter. Yet in “The 
Editorials of Henry Watterson” 
(Doran) we have a picture of a man 
who not only wrote with ability and 
force but who thought strenuously 
and sanely. These abilities we have 
directed on the problems of the world 
from 1868 to 1919. It is a rich period 
and it is a rich store. Arthur Krock 
furnishes illuminating notes. that 
force attention to the background of 
the editorials. A fascinating book; 
a book that I have not read through 
but to which I shall turn again and 
again. I like particularly the follow- 
ing. It was published on February 
19, 1918. 


PROFANITY 


The profanity of the “Courier-Journal” is 
abhorrent. Christian Churehman. 

“Those vehicles of disjointed thought 

as Dr. Rush alled them the newspapers 

were never more “disjointed”, and, for 

the matter of that, as far as light and lead 

ing go, less “vehicular” than they seem just 


now. To say truth there is much to pe 
plex the average space-writer doing his 
daily grind. Turn whichever way he wiil 
he encounters dragons; she-dragons and he 
dragons; the wild geese of Woman Suf 


frage and the wet hens of Prohibition; not 
to mention the War. “He was a bold man”, 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s tells us, “who first 
ate an oyster.” ut he who tackles a re 
former is a hero. 

Yet, nevertheless and notwithstanding, 





the dissonance of the press may after all 
prove a good thing. Out of a multiplicity 


of counsels, we are assured, wisdom comes 
The one essential point of agreement that 
we are going to lick the Huns that we aré 


on the way to Berlin in Prussia and Vienna 
in Austria, not to mention Kalamazoo in the 
3lack Forest and Kickapoo on the Rhine! 

will be nowhere disputed. It is our ck 
sire to be explicit and we hope we make 
ourselves reasonably clear, when we say “to 
Hell with the Hohenzollerns and the Haps 
burgs.” 

Is that the kind of profanity the “Chris 
tian Churchman” abhors? If it is we'll be 
hornswaggled if we don’t repeat it six days 
in the week and twice on Sundays! There! 


Revolution and Politics 


|” rent to profit by “An Outlaw’s 
Diary” (McBride) it would be 
necessary to know a great deal con- 
cerning European politics. Cécile 
Tormay is bitter. She reports the 
events which led to the crumbling of 
autocratic Hungary with stinging 
force. It is the diary not only of rev- 
olutionary events but of a woman’s 
soul, and as the latter it interested me 
more. I do not think it very well writ- 
ten. It is graphic but jerky. Yet, while 
it is marked by the most complete par- 
tizanship, it has also the unmistakable 
accents of veracity. No page is free, 
however, from political discussion. 
On the whole, this is annoying to the 
ordinary reader. Granted that we 
are none of us in favor of red revolu- 
tion — we may then proceed on that 
premise with events as they occurred. 
Miss Tormay resents and I do not 
wonder that she resents; but so many 
pages packed with resentment, while 
they make her character a most in- 
teresting one to study, do not make 
her book superlatively attractive either 
to the casual reader or to the student 
of history. 
—J. F. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S MONTHLY SCORE 


Compiled by Frank Parker Stockbridge, Life Member of the American Library Association, in 
Cooperation with the Public Libraries of America 


One is impressed upon the appearance in the June monthly score of Mr. Bok’s new book 
with what may be termed the durability of the work of the former editor of “The Ladies’ 
Home Journal”. His own life story is now running in its thirty-first or thirty-second month 
of continuous appearance in the public library reports of books in demand. It slides up and 
down the scale of readers’ preferences, but is always present. Now Mr. Bok leaps into the 
lists with a second entry, a book about his father-in-law and former employer, Mr. Curtis. 
It is a safe guess that “A Man from Maine” will prove as durable as the narrative of the 
author’s own “Americanization”, even though it lacks the confessional quality of the latter. 
While Mr. Bok is thus doubling in brass, as it were, something has happened to an al- 
most equally persistent denizen of the monthly score, A. S. M. Hutchinson. For the first 
time since, a couple of years ago, wi Winter Comes” popped up as a contender with “Main 
Street” for first place, none of his books shows up among the library favorites. 
And there, in a manner of speaking, you are.—F. P. 8. 


FICTION 


1. Black Oxen Gertrude Atherton BONI 
2. The Enchanted April “Elizabeth” DOUBLEDAY 
3. The Cathedral Hugh Walpole DORAN 
4. His Children’s Children Arthur Train SCRIBNER 
5. One of Ours Willa Cather KNOPF 
6. The Dim Lantern Temple Bailey PENN 
7. Babbitt Sinclair Lewis HARCOURT 
8. Wanderer of the Wasteland Zane Grey HARPER 
9. The Middle of the Road Philip Gibbs DORAN 
10. Faint Perfume Zona Gale APPLETON 
GENERAL 
1. Life of Christ Giovanni Papini HARCOURT 
2. Life and Letters of Walter H. Page Burton J. Hendrick DOUBLEDAY 
3. Etiquette Emily Post FUNK & WAGNALLS 
4. The Mind in the Making James Harvey Robinson HARPER 
5. The Outline of History H. G. Wells MACMILLAN 
6. A Man From Maine Edward Bok SCRIBNER 
7. The Americanization of Edward Bok Edward Bok SCRIBNER 
8. The Outline of Science J. Arthur Thomson PUTNAM 
9. Up Stream Ludwig Lewisohn BONI 
10. Beasts, Men and Gods Ferdinand Ossendowski DUTTON 

















































i ¢ THE Epiror oF THE BOOKMAN: 

Let me begin this reply to the paper of 
Allen Wilson Porterfield in your June num 
ber, under the heading: “Horum Omnium 
Fortissimi Sunt Belge”, with the same 
statement as J. S. Untermeyer gives in the 
same number: It is seldom I pick up gaunt 
lets. 

As a foreigner, although not a stranger 
in the United States, I find it sometimes 
very amusing to look at American long range 
pictures of countries abroad. And if there 
is something wrong, I find comfort in sup- 
posing there was a hitch in the camera. If 
however the trouble has not been removed 
in a following picture, one is inclined to 
suppose there is something wrong with the 
camera man also. 

When I read the statement of Allen Wil- 
son Porterfield in THe Bookman of March, 
that Flemish was “a rather flat and thick 
tongue”, I asked myself if the writer of this 
urticle was the same as the maker of “Ger- 
man Romanticism”, and if there was a dif- 
ference in thickness and flatness between 
the different Germanic languages. 

3ut now I see that the same writer goes 
on with the same matter in the June number 
und makes some more “foreign notes and 
comment”. I feel obliged to “pick up the 
gauntlet” and to ask this writer not to 
consider his opponent as a “Flemish en 
thusiast” but as a teacher of modern Ger 
manie languages in Belgium and a defender 
of truth. 

I do not like to make comments on 
American situations because I do not feel 
I have a right to speak about this matter 
in general, even after a stay of almost a 
year in this country. I left Belgium some 
ten months ago; I fought in the language 
struggle some fifteen years; I always kept 
feeling with the country, intending to go 
back next month. So I suppose I have some 
right to speak about language questions in 
Jelgium. I do not know where the writer 
got his information about this question. He 
seems however to have used the same sources 
I discovered in several wrong statements in 
different papers of this country. 

In general it is not so easy for a citizen 
of this new world to get thoroughly 
acquainted with situations in the old one, 
especially when these are interwoven with 
political, religious, social and other ques- 
tions. And one would suppose that a writer 
about these facts should not lose sight of 
discretion. Dumbfounded by the statement 
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that the Flemish people in Belgium “seem 
willing to risk the very unity of their 
country in order to carry their point”, | 
wus very glad to see the writer more cau 
tious in his assertion that “the language of 
Belgium, civic and educational, should be, 
it would seem from a distance, French”. 
I fully agree with him that “one’s mother 
tongue is the articulate and articulated 
breath from off one’s soul”; that “one’s 
mother tongue is infinitely more than merely 
the medium of thought expression.” 

This, however, does not tally with the 
first affirmation. And in order to prove my 
statement I am glad to give a summary of 
the official government returns about the 
languages in Belgium, based on the census 
of 1920 (children under two years are con 
sidered as speaking no language 


Speaking Flemish only: 3,187,073 
Spe aking French only: 2,856,835 
Speaking German only - 16,875 
Spe aking Flemish and French: 960,960 
Speaking French and German: 45,073 
Spe aking French, German and 

Flemish: 34,158 


Speaking none of these three 
languages: 305,115 
Inhabitants speaking several languages but 
using generally 
Flemish: 
French: 407,333 
German: 24,364 
The addition of the persons speaking ex 
clusively French, Flemish, or German, and 
those who declared to use usually only one 
language although speaking several, gives: 


609,637 


Flemish: 3,796,690 
French: 3,263,168 
German: $1,543 


The number of the pe ople able to speak 
Flemish is then: 3,187,073 
960,960 
34,158 
4,182,191 
The number of the people able to speak 
French: 2,856,835 
960,960 
$5,074 
3,862,869 
The number of people speaking several 
national languages amounts to 1,042,539: 
or 14.08 percent inhabitants. 
*We print these figures exactly as Dr. 
Kreemers gives them. 
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Of the number declaring to speak several 
national languages, 39.07 percent speak 
usually French; 58.47 percent usually Flem- 
ish, and 2.46 percent German. It would 
take me too far afield to explain how much 
has been bungled in the gathering of these 
figures, especially in Brussels and in other 
cities where capitalism, political influences, 
fear, and the behavior of a suborned police 
affected many who, descended from the 
Flemish race and speaking Flemish in their 
domestic circle, consider the mention of this 
language as their mother tongue dangerous 
for their position in life, not fit for higher 
circles, ete. But I am sure that these re- 
turns fall short of the true situation. 

A eonscientious examination of these 
figures will make null and void the state- 
ment that, even seen from a distance, French 
should be the ecivie and edueational lan- 
guage of Belgium. If Porterfield advocates 
the unification of a country by means of 
one language as in Alsace by the Germans 
and the French, he had better chosen another 
adjective, f. i. “political” language. He 
certainly knows German enough to see how 
much better the Flemish translation of the 
Belgian national device is than the orig- 
inal French ore. “Eendracht maakt Macht” 
is not so ambiguous as “L’Union fait la 
Force” especially now that many do not see 
any more the difference between “union” 
and “unification”. 

Where more than three millions of citizens 
speak only and usually Flemish, the civie 
language should not be French. Where 
more than three millions of people speak 
only and usually Flemish, the educational 
language should not be French. Consider- 
ing besides that children under two years 
are not included in these figures; that 
families of ten and twelve children are not 
exceptional in the Flemish part of the 
country but that two or three children are 
the general rule in the French or Walloon 
part of Belgium, the future is certainly 
brighter for the Flemish than for the 
French. 


Why should not three millions of people, 
educated in Flemish in the lower grades, 
have a right to higher education in Flem- 
ish? Why should Walloons have a right to 
four universities and the Flemish not a 
right to one? Why is it “a pity” that a 
majority in the Belgian parliament, com- 
posed of Flemish and French, voted for a 
Flemish university in Ghent? As a Flemish 
volunteer in the world war I like to speak 
from the point of view of justice rather 
than from other points of view because I 
have the duty of asking right for my Flem 
ish people after fighting for right in general. 
The unity of the country, the hobby of Mr. 
Porterfield, is only so long at a risk as right 
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is refused to that Flemish part of Belgium 
which furnished more than eighty percent 
of the Belgian soldiers fighting for the 
freedom of the native country. 

Among the other reasons why a Flemish 
university is not “a pity” let me give only 
this one: we were sent in the last attack on 
the German barbed wires with a royal 
promise of a Flemish university. And the 
blood of the battlefields is something sacred, 
not to be undone by words but confirmed 
by deeds. 

It is quite so as Mr. Porterfield says: “the 
language situation is fraught with graver 
problems in Belgium than in any other 
country.” The chief reason is that the 
battle rages between two very high civiliza- 
tions. But, although the Flemish language 
is a Germanic language, one must not mix 
up “Germanic” and “German”. English is a 
Germanic language too. But nobody speaks 
of a German danger in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The “Flemish movement” may be a 
“Germanic” movement; but certainly it is 
not, as a foreign correspondent of the 
Chicago “Tribune” pointed out some time 
ago, a “German” movement. 

If several Flemish men accepted German 
help during the war, in the getting of their 
Flemish rights, they are not to be blamed for 
that right but only for the accepting of it 
out of the hands of an enemy when their 
fellow countrymen fought against that same 
foe, hoping to receive the reward for their 
faithfulness and their rights from a reestab- 
lished government. 

After five years of patience and forbear- 
anee, I am more than ever convinced that 
it is not “a pity” but a national duty as well 
as a national benefit to give a right waited 
for almost a century, and to establish a 
Flemish university nowhere else than in 
Ghent, the focus of all Flemish thoughts 
and aspirations. 

To conclude let me tell Mr. Porterfield 
that the Flemish language is only a part of 
the Dutch spoken by more than twelve mil- 
lions of people in the northern part of 
Belgium, in the Netherlands, South Africa, 
ete. And in order to prove that the Flem- 
ish, or Dutch, although “thick and flat” in 
the eves of Mr. Porterfield, is none the less 
a very valuable instrument for the expres- 
sion of human feelings, beauty, and even 
science, I ask Mr. Porterfield to make a 
careful study of English literature, espe- 
cially in the seventeenth century, particularly 
of Milton who did not find it beneath his 
dignity as an English poet to imitate the 
“flat and thick” tongue of Vondel. Let Mr. 
Porterfield think of the fact that his an 
cestors in this country received almost their 
first civilization from this “flat and thick” 
speaking people; that even before the sail 
ing of Columbus the Flemish people had 
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reached a cultural height he can only envy 
even in this century; that it is fair for us 
to respect the schemers of our glory in the 
same “flat and thick” tongue they spoke 
centuries ago. 

Let Mr. Porterfield think of some recent 
literary works in that “flat and thick tongue” 
he can enjoy now “translated from the 
Dutch”, f. i. Couperus and Van Eeden, who 
are only two “of a group whose significance 
is world wide, and who will be universally 
appreciated when the barriers of language 
have been broken down by more general 
translation as has been the case with the 
Russians and some of the Scandinavians” 
(A. Symmers, THE BooOKMAN, December, 
1922). 

Let Mr. Porterfield look over the list of 
the Nobel prizes, consider the names of 
Lorentz, Zeeman, Van der Waals, Kamer- 
lingh Onnes, Van’t Hoff, and think of the 
influence of the “flat and thick” tongue of 
these scholars from out their chairs not only 
over the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Let Mr. Porterfield think of Maartens, 
Van Loon, ete., who certainly do not write 
English because they consider their mother 
tongue “flat and thick” and who certainly 
were helped by their tongue in the getting 
of a more practical instrument in the serv- 
ice of the Anglo-Saxon cause. 

Let Mr. Porterfield have more respect for 
the “flat and thick” speaking Flemish and 
Dutch, nearer to his world than a people he 
seems to give a preference, and who are 
perhaps the best students and supporters of 
English as the coming world language. 

RAPH. KREEMERS 
Ph. D., Litt. D., 
Graduate Fellow, University of Chicago. 


Regn Mr. Epiror: 
I am twenty-two years old and have just 


completed my first reading of “Leaves of 
Grass”. I feel as if a clean, rushing wind, 
sprayed with yellow sunshine, had _ been 
blowing over and through me. But I am 
suffused with shame and with indignation. 
Why did the hidebound old college which I 
attended allow me to leave its Presbyterian 
halls with a Bachelor’s degree and the idea 
that Walt Whitman was an old chap who 
looked something like his glorious superior, 
Longfellow, and wrote a poem once about 
his captain? Why don’t these schools of 
ours give us a chance at a few poems besides 
“Hiawatha” and “We Are Seven’? 

I have just asked my husband this ques 
tion. He is the Pring ipal Person of one of 
our eity schools. Ile said, “Suppose | 
should give to one of my nice polite teachers 
up there on the hill the job of putting across 


to a class ‘The Children of Adam’. Just how 





many quarts of lake water do you think 
it would take to revive her?” ; 

I suppose he is right, but why, Mr. Editor, 
why? I hate nastiness in any writer but 
Whitman isn’t nasty—brutally frank, of 
course, but if he isn’t purgative of every 
kind of littleness and meanness and filth, 
where exists a poet who is? 

I cannot understand this eut and desie- 
cated system of study. Why did my college 
make me read ghastly bits of “The Duchess 
of Malfi” and stupid scenes from “She 
Stoops to Conquer”, but leave me to discover 
for myself “The Land of Heart’s Desire” 
and “Riders to the Sea”? Why did it drill 
me faithfully in “Come Into the Garden, 
Maud”, and never even mention the author 
of 

“T heard the old, old men say, 
‘All that’s beautiful drifts away, 
Like the waters’ ” 

Why didn’t my psychology professor let 
me read “Crime and Punishment” as col 
lateral reading instead of spending a month 
on the Young-Helmholtz color theory? Why, 
Mr. Editor, when I left school I had never 
heard of Yeats or Hardy or Synge or Dostoy 
evsky or Nietzsche or Anatole France. Or 
Mr. Mencken. I had read but one of de 
Maupassant’s stories and could not even 
pronounce Balzac or Turgenev or Flaubert. 
The only poem of Blake’s I had ever read 
was “Tiger, Tiger’, and I thought that 
American poetry had given up the ghost 
when Longfellow died. And in spite of this 
illiteracy I was graduated magna cum 
laude, after four years of a literature 
course, from a fully accredited middle 
western college. 

Why is this, Mr. Editor? Were my good 
professors ignorant of so much that is real 
and fine and beautiful? Were they cramped 
by bourgeois conventions, afraid of starting 
something not as yet staled by custom? Or 
did they merely lack, sadly, that which Mr. 
Symonds has termed Cosmic Enthusiasm? 

Naturally, the Whitmanie creed or the 
novels of Dreiser would be rather strong 
medicine for high school or grade young 
sters, but verily, verily, Mr. Editor, if our 
colleges do not find, and that right soon, a 
better mental food for their men and 
women than the sugartit twaddle_ with 
which they are sloshed today, heaven deliver 
us from the pap-fed race of emasculate in 
vertebrates which the future generations 
must inevitably become. 

Honestly, Mr. Editor, isn’t it a problem 
worth tackling? Could you manage to get 
hold of someone—say Mr. Mencken—per 
haps gentle him down a little out of regard 
for the good professors and well, ort of 
sie him at it 

Very respectfully yours 
M. 
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Notes from France 


HE last election at the French 
Academy does justice at last to 
a man whose absence from this ex- 
alted company amounted to a scandal. 

It is the opinion of many that 
Georges de Porto-Riche is the greatest 
living French dramatist. In fact, I 
see only Paul Claudel who could also 
pretend to that title— with entirely 
different qualifications. 

Porto-Riche, the new academician, 
is a picturesque figure, who belongs 
with Casanova, Musset, and the heroes 
of romantic romance. Play writing 
was neither his principal occupation 
nor his most successful one in a 
worldly sense; his plays were refused 
many times, by many producers, even 
after his talent was recognized: they 
never were big money making propo- 
sitions. But the man Porto-Riche has 
probably known few obstacles and few 
disappointments in the course of his 
life. Refined to the utmost degree, se- 
ducing, irresistible, with a streak of 
the feminine in his sensibility and deli- 
cacy yet decidedly a he-man in his be- 
havior — Porto-Riche did not have to 
go far in order to find a model for his 
heroes in “Le Passé”, in “Amoureuse”, 
in “Le Vieil Homme’, his three mas- 
terpieces. Which does not mean that 
art and choice do not play a capital 
part in the writing of his “Théatre 
d’Amour”: nothing is further from 
improvisation and carelessness. For 
years and years, the author has worked 
on each of these plays, and on the plays 
of the “Théatre d’Amitié” which are 
yet unproduced. Some people do not 
like Porto-Riche, because they disagree 
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with the morals of his characters. 
Other people dislike him because he 
has been truthful to the point of in- 
discretion. But those who love a sen- 
sitive portraying of passion’s changing 
shades, of its mysterious weaknesses, 
of its almighty sway over some pre- 
destined characters, will read and re- 
read these plays, conceived and written 
under the sign of Aphrodite. . . 

A new page has been added to the 
chapter “Literary Quarrels’”: the win- 
ner of the last Goncourt Prize, Henri 
Béraud, who writes in the daily paper 
“L’Eclair”, started a regular offensive 
against the literary stronghold of the 
“Nouvelle Revue Francaise”. For sev- 
eral weeks, attacks and answers in the 
Béraud-“N. R. F.” dispute have been 
raging. Enemies of the “N. R. F.” are 
quite a few, but, like the opponents of 
the Church according to Chesterton, 
they don’t seem to agree as to the par- 
ticular fault on which the blame should 
lie, nor as to which of the “N. R. F.” 
authors should be exterminated (they 
are too many and too different for a 
wholesale execution). 

Some find that Gide is too highbrow, 
some say that Claudel is dull, some ob- 
ject to Giraudoux’s being frivolous, 
some to Pierre Hamp’s being a radical, 
some to the whole set’s being too pene- 
trated with its own authority. It is 
typical of the attacks against the “Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise” that its con- 
tributors should have been charged 
with the sin of “catholicism” (Clau- 
del or Mauriac), of “protestantism” 
(Schlumberger), and of “satanism” 
(Gide). 

In answering a critic, André Gide 
said: 
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Charles-Louis Philippe, Proust, Valéry, 
Claudel, Larbaud, Romains — you may say 
that these authors bore you, tire you, make 
you sick. ... It may be true (although I 
shall not insult you by believing it). But 
do not say that they form a “chapel”, that 
they obey the same password, that they are 
grouped under one flag — because it is not 


true, 


But critics are not so blind as they 
seem to the real qualities of the “N. 
R. F.” writers, since Henri Béraud was 
prominent among those who defended 
Gide’s “Saiil” when it was produced in 
Paris last year. In the meantime, as 
a recognition of the profitable adver- 
tisement that such a quarrel brings to 
his name, Gide has sent to Béraud a 
huge box of the best chocolates he could 
find. ... At the time we write, the 
gift has not yet been acknowledged. 
3ut the quarrel seems to be dying out. 

“Eupalinos”, the Platonic dialogues 
written by Paul Valéry, followed by 
his dialogue on “Dance and the Soul”, 
has appeared at last. It is now avail- 
able in a current edition, but this may 
be out of print in a short time, as hap- 
pened in the case of “Charmes’”’, Val- 
éry’s book of poems, now hard to find 
on the market. Almost simultaneous 
with the publication of “Eupalinos”, 
and of Valéry’s preface to a new edi- 
tion of Poe’s “Eureka” (Revue Euro- 
péenne), is that of “Vanikoro’”, the 
second book of poems by Lucien Fabre, 
who is Valéry’s direct disciple — this 
was already shown in “Connaissance 
de la Déesse’’, his first volume. And 
at the same time, we receive a book of 
lyrical portraits, called ‘“‘La Figure”’, 
by Adrienne Mounier, containing lit- 
erary images of Fargue, Gide, Lar- 
baud, Romains, etc., and of Valéry him- 
self in his own manner. 

Leaving poets, polemists, and dram- 
atists aside, if we turn to the novel we 
shall have to mention “Ellen et Jean” 
by Gaston Rion (we shall deal again 


_——————SSssss 


with this book), “Aventures de Syl- 
vain Dutour” by Emile Henriot, “La 
Détresse des Harpagon” by Pierre 
Mille, “La Mer Rouge” by Maximili- 
enne Heller. The book of the month is 
undoubtedly Jean Cocteau’s first novel, 
“Le Grand Ecart’”. Cocteau, who is 
famous as a poet, as a promoter of art 
movements, as a coach to the team of 
the “Six Musicians”, and as a lively 
and prominent figure in Paris art cir- 
cles, now comes out as a prose writer 
of the highest rank. This novel may 
not be the result of a painful effort: 
Cocteau’s best is produced through fan- 
tasy and improvisation rather than 
effort. But it is none the less a re- 
sult of careful and intelligent selec- 
tion of elements. There is a supersti- 
tion as to effort for effort’s sake, which 
has replaced the old superstition of 
facility as being the sign of genius. 
What matters in the making of a work 
of art is neither pain nor pleasure, it 
is choice. “Le Grand Ecart” shows 
constant, watchful discrimination in 
the presentation of characters and epi- 
sodes. There are voluntary gaps and 
silences, bridged over by implicit con- 
sent of the reader to the author’s ellip- 
tic and elegant raccourcis. 

Cocteau is sober and prodigal. When 
he chooses to eliminate, it is almost 
to the point of obscurity. But when 
he keeps you waiting — you wonder 
what he is doing —he is lighting a 
rocket; a master of verbal engineer- 
ing, he excels in the lavish use of cre- 
ative images and comparisons. Those 
who insist on measuring his achieve- 
ments according to common standards 
of orderly composition, real or false 
humility, patient progressing along 
beaten tracks, had better abandon the 
task. Cocteau has been the miracle 
boy of a generation; he is now becom- 
ing a real leader and an authentic 
great writer. He is, in our day, some- 
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thing like Oscar Wilde in his time. 
Which means, of course, that he is 
nothing like Oscar Wilde. 

Ramon Gomez de la Serna, the 
Spanish novelist and essayist, recently 
translated by Larbaud, paid a short 
visit to his Paris friends, who gave a 
banquet for him, for John Dos Passos, 
and for Willa Cather, also in Paris. 
This took place at the Cercle Littéraire 
International — alias the Paris Pen 
Club — whose activity and _ success, 
under the leadership of Benjamin 
Crémieux, have been one of the fea- 
tures of this season. 

As we are about to mail these notes, 
the news reaches us of the death of 
Pierre Loti. The young have perhaps 
been unfair to him. He was a true 
poet, by the quality of his vision and 
by his love of beautiful forms. If the 
new generation owes him little, it 
should not be forgotten that our par- 
ents found inspiration in his early 
works. ‘“Pécheur d’Islande”’, “Mon 
Frére Yves”, “Le Roman d’un Spahi”, 
and “Le Mariage de Loti” (which was 
the first revelation of the South Seas 
in French letters) will remain as mas- 
terpieces of harmonious prose and as 
pioneer books in modern exotic lit- 
erature. 

PIERRE DE LANUX 


Memoirs and a German Decameron 


HE Germans keep extraordinary 

festivals. A living author is hon- 
ored every decade, from fifty onward, 
with increasing honors. Birth cen- 
tenaries, even, of foreigners, are nat- 
urally celebrated, but who ever heard 
of celebrating the seventy-fifth death 
day? This was the occasion which 
caused the Westphalians to unite in 
solemn conclave in the great Session 
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Chamber of the Reichstag to do honor 
to that stirring balladist, delicate 
prose stylist, and deep and tender 
woman poet — Annette Droste-Hiils- 
hoff, whose temperament and lyric ac- 
complishment might be compared with 
those of Christina Rossetti. Seldom 
were the stubborn, hardheaded, reti- 
cent Westphalians — men slow to make 
friends but who never forget a friend 
or an enemy — found in such a gentle 
mood. They spoke not of the great- 
ness or genius of “Baroness von 
Droste-Hiilshoff”, but of the undying 
charm and winning quality of “our 
Annette”, who ranks as one of the 
most distinctive figures among nine- 
teenth century woman writers and 
who died in the “Freedom Year”, 
1848. Two equally attractive reprints 
of her most famous prose work, that 
strange, haunting romance of crime 
and conscience, “Die Judenbuche’”’, 
reeking, like all her work, of the warm 
red Westphalian earth, have recently 
been published, one by the Amalthea 
Verlag, Vienna, one by the Deutsche- 
Meister Verlag, Munich. 

A new book of memoirs which is 
arousing considerable interest and talk 
is the reminiscences of Prince Philipp 
Eulenburg, published by Gebriider 
Paetel, Berlin. The lively old gentle- 
man, whose book is entitled “Aus 
Fiinfzig Jahren” (Memories of Fifty 
Years), brings his memories to a close 
with the year 1890, so that readers 
who hope to read of the Eulenburg 
scandal case as presented by Eulen- 
burg himself, will be disappointed. 
There is plenty of other piquant ma- 
terial, however, and it would be espe- 
cially amusing to read the book in 
conjunction with Bismarck’s reminis- 
cences and observe the clash between 
the poet, art lover, esthete, and diplo- 
mat of the Machiavellian school and the 
bluff, gruff Iron Chancellor. Eulen- 
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burg gives lively descriptions of the 
feud between Bismarck, who thought 
Wagner “a monkey” and had no pa- 
with his music, and his next 
door neighbor, the accomplished and 
highly cultured Frau Mimi von Schlei- 
nitz, who was largely responsible for 
the foundation of the Wagnerian Fest- 
spiele at Bayreuth and whose nightly 
receptions formed a salon where all 
that counted in literary, artistic, and 
musical Berlin was wont to foregather. 
Young Eulenburg’s poems were recited 
here; Prince and Princess Frederick, 
whom Bismarck so hated and whose 
interest in things artistic was deep 
and sincere, were frequent guests. 
Next door the old Chancellor fretted 
alone and his wife raked up the vari- 
ous peppery stories current about the 
family of the radiant and successful 
Mimi. 

Very 


tience 


fascinating is the account 


which Eulenburg gives of the beauti- 


ful Empress Augusta, the Kaiser’s 
grandmother, who was transplanted 
like a southern flower out of the lit- 
erary and poetic environment of Wei- 
mar, where as a young girl she had 
saturated with the “Goethe at- 
mosphere”, into the chilly regions of 
the Prussian court, where even the 
royal ballet danced in “uniform” and 
poetry was regarded as a useless ap- 
pendage to the serious business of 
drill and parades. Her privy councilor 
said of the Empress Augusta: “She 
was born to be an Empress, and we 
shall never again have such a one”, 
and Prince Eulenburg approvingiy 
quotes this judgment upon another of 
the women that Bismarck hated. 
There is no other book at the mo- 
ment which can vie in interest with 
these reminiscences, but there are va- 
rious publications worthy of note. 
Kasimir Edschmid, the expressionist 
author of that whirlwind romance 


been 
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“Die Achatnen Kugeln” (Bullets of 
Agate), has written another book of 
literary criticism and bookish talk as 
a companion to his much discussed 
“Double-Headed Nymph”. This 
is called “Die Biicher-Dekameron” 
(Erich Reiss, Berlin). The idea is 
pleasantly original. A party of moun- 
tain climbers is snowed up in an AI- 
pine Hut and beguiles the time, not 
with erotic stories, but with brilliant 
bookish chatter. Edschmid’s style is 
as expressionistically difficult as ever, 
and disguises rather than illuminates 
the mazes of his thought. But not a 
little entertainment, enlightenment, 
and food for endless discussions can 
be gleaned from his book. The sec- 
tion devoted to contemporary foreign 
literature is especially intriguing. 
Edschmid picks out the contemporary 
Englishmen that impress him most 
and characterizes them with a few 
happily chosen phrases — as when he 
defines G. K. Chesterton, “the clever- 
est man in England”, as “half prelate 
and half circus jockey”. The others 
are, naturally, Shaw, Wells, and Kip- 
ling (“Savonarola of the militarists’’). 
America is still an unknown land for 
this lively author. He gives his read- 
ers only one name, one which, oddly 
enough, is a symbol of American con- 
temporary literature in many a Ger- 
man mind — Upton Sinclair! 

As tonic, antidote, or sleeping draft 
— according to how one has been af- 
fected by the brilliant but precious 
Edschmid — one may read the history 
of newer German literature, “Deutsche 
Dichtung in Neuer Zeit’’, by Friedrich 
von der Leyen (Diederichs, Jena). 
Here the reader will find practically 
everything which Edschmid holds up 
for admiration attacked and con- 
demned, and Edschmid himself coming 
in for a particularly heavy damnation. 
This is one of the amusing factors 
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about German intellectual life. It is 
intensely and incurably partizan, and 
the interested foreigner who keeps his 
sympathies intact may stand above the 
feuds and enjoy the wit and wrath so 
unnecessarily expended upon every 
side. Von der Leyen is thorough and 
comprehensive and an excellent guide 
to the older pioneers of the younger 
school, such as Dehmel, von Hofmanns- 
thal, Rilke. He gives many repre- 
sentative poems and extracts, and 
when one reads again such a wonder- 
ful thing of beauty as von Hofmanns- 
thal’s ““Ballade des Ausseren Lebens”, 
one is filled with regret that this mas- 
ter singer seems to have been struck 
dumb. There lies before us, to be sure, 
a book shimmering in electric blue 
which bears the glamour of his name 

-“Griechenland” by Holdt and von 
Hofmannsthal (Wasmuth, Berlin), 
but it is only a volume of glorious sepia 
photographs of the ancient Greek re- 
mains, the Parthenon, Acropolis, and 
the rest, Greek landscape and life of 
today, with an illuminating introduc- 
tion in prose from the poet’s hand. It 
is good, but a poor substitute for new 
poems. The idea of the book is to give 
the untraveled a true picture of the 
landscape, even the spiritual landscape, 
in which the amazing remnants of a 
vanished civilization were once set, 
and one can say that the end has been 
achieved. The texts beneath the pic- 
tures are printed in English, German, 
and French. 

The former Crown Prince Rupert of 
Bavaria is publishing two books. Sur- 
prisingly enough, they are not politi- 
cal memoirs, but dashing accounts of 
travels in India and the East with 
many striking illustrations. They are 
published by Késel, Kempten. 

Curiosities of literature are the 
works of Dr. Max Kemmerich, of 
which new and revised, enlarged edi- 





tions are issued. This man of learn- 
ing has found a particular fascination 
in the odd byways of history. He has 
two volumes of “Kultur-Kuriosa’’, pub- 
lished by Langen (Munich), which 
give us strange glimpses of the an- 
cientness of some modern devices but 
far more appalling revelations of the 
extreme newness of what we are ac- 
customed to call decency and good 
manners, and which throw many a 
piquant or wicked sidelight upon the 
realities of history. ‘“Dinge die Man 
Nicht Sagt” (Things that Are Not 
Told), also published by Langen, is 
the bold fight of a philosophic moralist 
against the manifold hypocrisies of 
modern life. Then there are two vol- 
umes “Gespenster und Spuk” and 
“Prophezeiungen”, the first of which, 
published by Haus Lhotzky, Ludwigs- 
hafen, Bodensee, contains a fascinat- 
ing collection of accredited ghost sto- 
ries, with all possible proofs — some 
English, some German, some French, 
some from other sources — brought to- 
gether with the definite purpose of 
convincing the reader of the reality of 
spiritualistic telepathy. “Prophecies” 
(Albert Langen) is an anthology of 
prophecies of all times and nations, 
some of which are remarkably to the 
point, others beside the mark, ar- 
ranged to show that there is, in pop- 
ular phrase, “something in it”. In- 
structive these books certainly are, 
amusing no less, but amazing most of 
all. 

While Georg Kaiser’s “Flucht nach 
Venedig” with its preciosity of lan- 
guage and unreality of motive was a 
disappointment for his admirers, his 
new drama on the subject of Joan of 
Are, “Gilles and Jeanne” (Kiepen- 
heuer, Potsdam), rehabilitates him 
and marks a further step in his dra- 
matic progress. There are, to be sure, 
forced passages in the dialogue, but 


the dramatic power of the happenings 
is impressive even in the reading, and 
will certainly be still more so on the 
stage. The trial scene, with its mys- 
tic and symbolic touches, will be a 
task after the heart of many a moderi 
expressionistic or impressionistic pro- 
ducer. The most hopeful thing about 
the new drama, however, is that it has 
recaptured the human touch which has 
been missing from the Kaiser plays 
since the enthralling “Gas”. 

ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 


Fundamentalists of the Fjords 


HE metropolitan press of Monday, 

June 18, carried the usual batch 
of stories based on the commencement 
sermons of Sunday, June 17. The out- 
standing feature of these sermons was 
their similarity. The theme in each 
case was inerrant dogma; the content 
can be condensed into a few lines. 
Dogma retards; the coming genera- 
tion refuses, and with right, to be- 
come interested in it. You cannot hold 
the attention of the young by playing 
with shibboleths in 1923 when the 
south, that is, merely the southeast, is 
spending more money on public educa- 
tion than the country as a whole was 
spending in 1883. There are individ- 
ual states which have as many high 
schools in 1923 as there were in the 
entire Union forty years ago, and the 
best of these offer a course of study 
about equal to that offered by Harvard 
College forty years ago. With all of 
our ills, national and international, 
truth is coming. Don’t be afraid of 
it; welcome it. 

On May 26, “Politiken” of Copen- 
hagen published an article by Dr. 
Ditlef Nielsen on the virgin birth of 
Christ in which the point was made 
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that such birth was referred to in only 
two of the twenty-seven books of the 
New Testament, and that even in 
these the reference is in discord with 
the general teachings of the books in 
question. In other words, we are apt 
to fancy that this debate that is now 
going on between what may be called 
the liberals and the conservatives (the 
latter are convinced that the former 
are heterodox, just as the former feel 
that the latter are not keeping up with 
the high schools) is unique. We are 
apt to lose sight of the fact, if we ever 
glimpsed it, that this discussion is 
worldwide, that it did not start with 
us, that it is not going to end with 
us, and that this is not the only coun- 
try in which high 
creasing in number with 
rapidity. 


schools are in- 
reassuring 


There is Scandinavia. All that ap- 
plies to America in this connection 
applies to her. It is consequently a 
privilege to introduce a Scandinavian 
writer whose name is at present ut- 
terly unknown in this country, though 
it may be a familar one in a few years. 
I mean Peter Lykke-Seest, born at 
Christiania on September 26, 1868, 
living at present at Bygdé, just across 
the fjord from the Norwegian capital, 
author of novels, dramas, and poems, 
and now enjoying the gratitude of his 
countrymen for his latest creation, 
“Den Store Hvite Flok” (The Great 
White Fold), a novel of 276 pages, 
published by Aschehoug of Christi- 
ania. 

It is the story of a stout Norwegian 
who had been destined by his parents 
for the ministry. His father and 
mother are wealthy, as wealth goes in 
Norway, and determined to leave noth- 
ing undone to give him a good formal 
education. He accepts their paternal 
benevolence. He has to. He enters the 
ministry. It would have been fatal to 
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his parents had he not done so. He 
leaves it, decently and in order, when 
he sees that not to do so will be fatal 
to his own soul if not to the souls of 
his parishioners. It may be that better 
novels than this one have been writ- 
ten on this great question within re- 
cent years, but if so I have not read 
them. 

We meet the hero, Jakob Haugen, at 
a prayer meeting in Christiania. Pas- 
tor Jensen, smooth, well dressed, well 
paid, an organization man to the last 
ripple of the flag, asks Jakob, at the 
end of the services, to try his heart at 
comforting an unfortunate young 
woman who is in the hospital sick unto 
insanity. Pastor Jensen himself has 
tried to console her, but she merely 
raged the more at the sight of him. 
He explains to Jakob, still an unor- 
dained candidate, the precise relation 
of God to the woman. Jakob, however, 
is quite familiar with the “facts of her 
case”. He does not go; not then. 

His youth has been a period of too 
much duty and too little love. At 
fifteen, he has an affair with a girl 
which ends with a kiss. He feels that 
he has sinned against God. His father 
takes him with him to the old home in 
the north. It is a visit in the interest 
of the father’s personal recuperation. 
For Jakob it is a few months of physi- 
cal growth and spiritual expansion. 
He learns to love nature. On his re- 
turn he again enters school and again 
stands at the head of the class. He has 
another little love affair such as any 
man has at his age who is not made of 
putty and cheese. Then Olga, the ugly 
though kindhearted daughter of a 
neighbor, is taken into his home by his 
parents. The Haugens have only one 
child, Jakob. Olga is to become his 
wife; for she is good. She says grace 
at the table and leads the evening 
prayers. A parrot, Jakob feels, could 
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have been taught to perform these 
functions just as well. Olga however 
regards them as a display of ability: 
she is making brief addresses. 

About to be ordained in Christiania, 
Jakob meets Sister Agnes, a woman 
after his own heart; his ideal, his in- 
spiration, his true love. But he is 
bound to the homely Olga. Agnes 
marries Per Sognevold, the friend of 
his college days. It is a clublike blow 
to Jakob, for she is the only one who 
really understands his attitude toward 
religion. 

Jakob is ordained. His father, hav- 
ing satisfied his last wish, dies at the 
close of his son’s ordination sermon. 
Sent to a small church in the north, 
Jakob takes Olga with him as his wife 
only in name. Pastor Jensen realizes 
that this is a bit involved, but Jakob 
can make a good speech. The Spanish 
influenza breaks out in the parish, 
Jakob renders the service—not the 
mere worship—of three ordinary men, 
Olga herself barely escapes death, and 
then they are legally married, have a 
child, and establish a real home. 
Pastor Jensen however receives a 
caller. Jakob has come to tell him 
that his resignation has been sub- 
mitted. Jensen prays for his soul; 
Jakob is as happy as he can be in view 
of the memories he still has of Agnes. 
He takes over his father’s estate and 
becomes as noble a citizen as the com- 
munity knows. 

This is the rough crayon sketch on 
the canvas and nothing more. The 
exquisite descriptions of nature, the 
problems connected with prohibition 
and non-individualistic politics, the 
discussions that take place between 
Jakob and his university friends con- 
cerning faith and history, the lessons 
drawn from “Peer Gynt” and other 
works of epoch making significance, 
the flirtations of Fru Blomberg, at 








whose home the prayer meeting is 
held, with Jakob, the allusions to the 
world war, the theatre in America, the 
summer season in the Norwegian re- 
sorts, the cynical but easily refuted 
remarks of assistant professor Liberg 
on the miserable mess of things in 
general, the soul struggles of the two 
leading characters, and the gripping 
but ever recurring situation that 
arises when a son is educated beyond 
his parents—these must be imagined. 
To comment on them would be idle, 
for here is the book itself calling as 
deep unto deep for translation. It is 
not excessive to contend that “The 
Great White Fold” has the plot of a 
Bojer, the message of a Hamsun, and 
the outdoor thrill of any writer who 
takes his vocation intelligently. What 
a “romance” as compared with “John 
Inglesant”, by J. Henry Shorthouse, 
written forty years ago, when high 
schools were few and far between! 
There is one thing, however, that 
even high schools fail to put into a 
man: will power. Jakob Haugen 
stood at the head of his class, elemen- 
tary, high, college and university— 
the four seasons in the life of system- 
atic education. But he lacked the will 
to show his parents that if they bent 
the twig too inelastically the tree 
would also be bent; the will to break 
away from Olga and marry Agnes; 
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the will to overcome his own doubts; 
the will to straighten out the tangle 
that arose when he saw that faith is 
necessary if Bolshevism is not to get 
the upper hand, but that faith is one 
thing and the fundamentalists’ facts 
about theology quite another. 

Moreover, he lacked the will power 
to think in the pulpit. There is where 
his real difficulty lay. In his study, 
conversing with his friends, talking 
the matter over with Sister Agnes, he 
was faithful to intelligence. Once in 
the pulpit, he seemed to lose this 
faith; he seemed to sense the power 
of the unctuous word, the word de- 
tached from thought and, carefully 
analyzed, meaning nothing except that 
if you are good you will eventually 
join the great white fold. On his way 
home to his Sunday dinner, however, 
he realized that Copernicus dislocated 
a fixed and regional heaven four hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. He quit, 
and became, as he himself says, “a 
true worker in the vineyard’. By his 
action he deprived Norway of what 
might have been an unusually great 
and good preacher. By his actions, he 
has enabled Peter Lykke-Seest to give 
the world (if publishers are willing 
and translators agreed) an unusually 
great and good bit of fiction. 


ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 
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THE BOOKMAN’S LITERARY CLUB SERVICE 


THE BOOKMAN presents the tenth instalment of its series of literary club programs. 
Believing that clubs will welcome an outline which combines range of subject with an 
authoritative understanding of the end to be achieved, the editors have brought together 
representative committees of authors, students, and critics to evolve for the use of women's 
clubs an outline which will contain both elements. The divisions of the series are: I. Con- 
temporary American Fiction (see THE 300K MAN for October, November, December, 
January); Il. Contemporary American Poetry; II1. Contemporary American Drama; 
IV. The Short Story. After contemporary American literature has been covered, programs 
on the historical background of our literature will be given and these will be followed by a 
survey of the English field. 

The BOOKMAN programs are formed, not by the editors of this magazine but by a board 
of advice which has been organized to include names from various lines of literary thought 
n America, so that the result will represent no one group. The executive committee of 
advice is as follows: Mary Austin, the novelist ; Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library; Dr. Carl Van Doren, one of the editors of “The Century”; Hon. 
Vaurice Francis Egan, diplomat and literary critic; Mrs. L. A. Miller, chairman of litera 
ture, General Federation of Women’s Clubs; May Lamberton Becker, of the “Reader’s 
Guide” of the New York “Evening Post” ; Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, rector of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City; Booth Tarkington, the novelist; and Rose V. S. 
Berry, chairman of the fine arts committee, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The editor of THE BookMAN and his advisers and associates will answer promptly and 
to the best of their ability any questions confronting any literary club. Such questions 
should be addressed “THE BOOKMAN’S Literary Club Service.” 


HE group of poets presented this second half of the group, consisting of 

month forms the sixth and last Louis Untermeyer, Witter Bynner, 
part of a study program of present John Hall Wheelock, and William Rose 
day poetry. The committee have tried, Benét, was discussed in the June issue. 
in mapping out this program, both to And July was given over to “The Ima- 
show the varying trends of modern gists”, H. D. and John Gould Fletcher, 
American poetry and to combine these and “The Ironists”’, Ezra Pound, T. S. 
differing elements into some sort of Eliot, and Maxwell Bodenheim.) Of 
ordered pattern which might be easily course, the same poet may belong to 
followed. For this reason, the poets two or three groups. In such a case, 
whose work is to be considered have the determining factor has been his 
been divided into groups. (“The New most pronounced work. 
England Group”, consisting of Edwin The program is intended for a sea- 
Arlington Robinson, Robert Frost, and  son’s study. Yet in order not to make 
Amy Lowell, may be found in the it too long, it has been considered wise 
March number. “The Middle Western to include only those poets already 
Group”, including Vachel Lindsay, well known to the public. The com- 
Carl Sandburg, and Edgar Lee Mas- mittee wish it clearly understood that, 
ters, appeared in April. In May Anna_ in choosing these poets, every deci- 
Hempstead Branch, Sara Teasdale, sion was made by ballot, the majority 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, and Grace _ ruling. 


Hazard Conkling formed the first half The names of easily procurable 
of the group of “Lyric Poets”. The books and magazine articles dealing 
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with individual authors are listed Poctry in General 


; R Convention and Revolt in Poetry. John Liv 
after the account of the poet to whom ineston Lowes. Hovonron Murr.in. 


they refer. Asa general bibliography A Study of Poetry. Bliss Perry. Hoven 
the following books are suggested: TON MirrLiN. 
The Prince iple s of Enalish V ersification. 
Paull F. Baum. HARVARD. 
Lyric Forms from France. Helen Louise 


Cohen. Harcourt, BRACE. 
Re fe rences and Guides 


Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. Anthologies 

Amy Lowell, HovuGHTON MIFFLIN. The New Poetry. Harriet Monroe and Alice 
The New Era in American Poe try. Louis Corbin Henderson. Mac MILLAN, 

Untermeyer. Hout. Mode rn American Poetry. Louis Unter 
New Voices. Marguerite Wilkinson. Mac meyer. Harcourt, BRACE. 

MILLAN. A Miscellany of American Poetry, 1919. 
An Introduction to Poetry. Hubbell and Harcourt, BRACE. 

Beaty. MACMILLAN. American Poetry, 1922. Harcourt, BRACE. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN POETRY 


Committee: Amy Lowell, chairman; Grace Hazard Conkling, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Carl Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Louis Untermeyer. 


EpitTor’s Nore: The appreciation of poetry is a most personal matter. The following 
program represents the painstaking effort of the above group of distinguished poets and 
critics. It includes only names of living Americans, and most of the younger poets were 
omitted as not having yet won their spurs. When this program was submitted for approval 
to the executive committee, suggestions and emendations were many. In few cases did the 
comments of any one member of the executive committee agree with those of another. For 
this reason, we have decided to publish the program as originally outlined by the poetry 
committee, without change. The biographies and quotations from critical material have 
been added by the editors of THE BOOKMAN, and for these the poetry committee ws not 


responsible A 


The Experimentalists 


ALFRED KREYMBORG Kreymborg was born in New York City 


and educated in the schools there. He has 
Mushrooms. KNopr. passed his life in various pursuits akin to 
Of late, Alfred Kreymborg has taken to literature and involved with books. He is 


a lecturer, and his puppet plays have been 


writing sonnets. That is a new departure, . : 
well received both here and abroad. 


however, and this form is certainly not typ 


ical of his work. His curious, jerky rhythms, “There is lustiness in Kreymborg too. He 
his abrupt manner of presenting an idea, ean be downright brutal without losing him 
his verse plays, his grotesque imagery, all self in brutality. And in ‘Etching’ and 
prove him the experimentalist. He loves a ‘America’ his sense of brusqueness intensi 
good poetical joke. He likes to play with fies ideas that are far from unusual. It 
irony and to smile like an elf at cosmic is, in fact, from an intellectual standpoint 
problems. With all these brave showings of that this group is weakest. Their revolt is 
strangeness, he is yet extraordinarily gentle so specious, their dissatisfaction so super 


and gay in his work. ficial. The chief defect of much of this 
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poetry is not that it questions, but that it 
ceepts evasive, half-formulated or facti 
tious answers. Frequently its very question 
ing is a sham, being little more than a quib 
ble about the externals of form. It often 
deceives itself by the mere technical twist- 
ing of a platitude; the breaking-up of a 
hackneyed thought into spasmodic lines; by) 
a few erratic capitals and an inverted image. 
This impulse is dying rapidly; the war, 
with its tremendous responsibilities, its dev 
astating vitality, has made these thin emo 
tional substitutes seem doubly artificial. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to shock 
one’s readers with an intellectual concept 
that was stale in 1885, even though one dis 
locates prosody and punctuation in the at- 
tempt.”—Louis Untermeyer in “The New 
Era in American Poetry”. 


“The poetry of ‘Mushrooms’ will be strong 
meat to admirers of Keats and Shelley. It 
is daring, heavy with its own conceit, eccen 
tric, definitely blasphemous against older 
ideas of the substance of poetry, but withal 
a delight to truth lovers.”.—‘The Review of 


Reviews’, August, 1916. 


REFERENCES: 

The New Era in American Poetry. Louis 
Untermeyer. Hott. 

A Critical Fable. 
MIFFLIN. 


Anonymous. HouGHTON 


LOLA RIDGE 


Sun-up. HUEBSCH. 


With determination, Lola Ridge has erys 
tallized her power of Celtic imagination and 
turned from writing for the popular maga 
zines to poetry. Although she was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, Miss Ridge has spent most 
of her life in Australia and New Zealand. It 
is perhaps the very contrast between her early 
environment and her New York surround 


ings that has produced a poem so thoroughly 
of New York as “The Ghetto”. She writes 
of labor and its magnificence, of tragedy, 
and of strange characters, yet throughout 
she maintains her curious alertness to the 
inner mind, her delicate abstraction. She 
seems to transfer even to the rush and tur 
moil of crowded streets something of her 
own undeniable shyness. 


“But it has remained for one reared far 
from our chaotie centers to appraise most 
poignantly the mingled squalor and beauty 
of our crowded streets. In ‘The Ghetto and 
Other Poems’ Lola Ridge brings a fresh 
background to set off her sensitive evalua 
tions; her early life in Australia has doubt 
less enabled her to draw the American city 
with such an unusual sense of perspective. 
The city dominates her book; but the whole 
modern industrial world surges beneath it. 
‘The Song of Iron’, with its glorification of 
Labor, is a veritable pean of triumph. And 
yet out of these majestic lines, the still small 
voice of the poet makes itself heard; a 
strangely attenuated voice with a tense ac- 
cent; a fineness that, seeming fragile, is 
like the delicacy of a thin steel spring. 
Nowhere does this distinction of utterance 
maintain itself so strikingly as in the title 
poem.”—Louis Untermeyer in “The New Era 
in American Poetry’. 

“The series of poems from which the book 
| ‘Sun-up’] takes its name are vividly poign 
ant renderings of the child-mind intimate 
in their apperception and flaring forth in 
arresting magic and color at times. Her 
method is free verse, but it is a distinct 
free verse. It is the sudden throwing of 
vivid phrases before one that conjure up 
limitless thoughts.’—H. S. Gorman in the 
New York “Times”, January 9, 1921, 
REFERENCES: 

The New Era in American Poetry. Louis 

Untermeyer. Hour. 

Literary Abbozzo. Conrad Aiken. DIAL, 

January 25, 1919, 


The Introspective Poets 


CONRAD AIKEN 


The Jig of Forslin. 
Punch. Kwopr. 


Four SEAS. 


At times, thoroughly imbued with the 
issical manner and scene, Conrad Aiken 
Writes with smoothness and beauty. At 


le 


Ch 


other times, he suddenly lurches into pas- 
sages of determined virility. He is a poet 
of many moods and of a splendid technique. 
With all his seeming objectivity he always 
brings a peculiar personal morbidness to 
bear on the objects or persons he describes. 
He knows the rich heritage of past poetical 
ages, and, though he never borrows, his 
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pages are alive with not unpleasant echoings. 
His philosophy seems to be a sort of misty 
irony. Yet he has written poems full of 
neised and vivid beauty. He has neve 
quite attained the union of technique and 
idea that makes the greatest poetry; but he 
is an able poet and a seeker of the vision. 
Aiken was born in the south, in Georgia, 
in 1889. He was graduated from Harvard 
University and has made his home near 
there since, though he spends much time in 
England. A poet and a critic by trade, he 
mingles seldom with poets and critics. He 
is independent and fearless, and his opinions, 
though often quixotic, are always brilliantly 


expresst ad. 


“The case of Conrad Aiken, a more than 
ordinarily gifted poet, is typical. Facile, 
energetic, critical, equipped with a strong 
feeling for verbal color and musical subtlety, 
it has seemed impossible for him to rise 
ubove either his own dexterity or his enthusi 


} 
il 


asm for some one else’s discoveries. Eac 
of his four successive books has held out 
the promise of a succeeding coordinated and 
distinetive volume—a promise that has 
never been kept. The intrusion of outside 
influences, or his too-great affection for his 
masters, or a sex myopia, or possibly a 
hyperesthetic astigmatism, has prevented 
him from seeing clearly what he tries so 
anxiously to reveal. What stands out as 
the most prominent of Aiken’s characteris 
ties is his way of patterning after first one 
and then another of his contemporaries; at 
times he leans so heavily upon them that 
their strength becomes his weakness.’’—Louis 
Untermeyer in “The New Era in American 


“A poem of quite another kind is ‘The 
Morning Song of Senlin’ taken from a longer 
poem, ‘Senlin: A Biography’ by Conrad 
Aiken. It is a lyrie that sets the immensity 
and grandeur of nature side by side with 
our little deeds of every day, in sharp con- 
trast. It is very spontaneous and original. 
The dew of surprise is still. fresh on it. 
Everybody who is sensitive to contrasts be 
tween great things and small, who is capable 
of wonder in the thought of rising in the 
morning to a new day in an ancient and 
everlasting universe, and of setting beside 
the glory of that new day the least and most 
trivial of occupations, has felt what is said 
in this poem. But nobody else has put just 
this thing into poetry of this kind. ‘The 
Morning Song of Senlin’ is a poem for imag 
inative people. Practical people may stum- 
ble over this juxtaposition of great things 
and small in it. They are accustomed to 
having poets tell them that grandeur and 
immensity are near at hand. But they are 
not accustomed to having the idea put into 


poetry in the words of a man who is only 
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standing before a mirror and tying his neck- 
tie. They prefer to think that the person 
who speaks of grandeur is perched upon a 
remote and chilly hill-top with nothing to 
occupy him but contemplation, or that he 
paces some romantic stage with his eyes 
rolling in fine frenzy as he talks. They are 
tempted to forget that, for nearly everybody, 
the perception of beauty would be impos 
sible if it had to be made into a vocation. 

“Mr. Aiken’s poem is brave with the ela 
tion of the morning and it is written with 
enough restraint to save it from any real 
and damaging incongruities. Moreover, Mr. 
Aiken is a master of rhythm, and the cool 
lyrical movement of the lines of this poem 
combines in a subtle and delicate way the 
qualities of speech and song.”—Marguerite 
Wilkinson in “New V oices”’. 


“Mr. Aiken took the theme of ‘Punch’ as 
Goethe took the theme of ‘Faust’, and his 
conception of his story is no less great than 
was Goethe’s of his. If ‘Punch’ fails to re 
ceive a public response equal to that ac 
corded to ‘Faust’, the reason does not lie in 
its conception or treatment, but in the fact 
that the ‘Faust’ story is more nearly related 
to common humanity. It may, or may not, 
be true that mankind is held in the net of 
an inexorable Fate; but, true or not, such a 
theory is certainly unpopular. What the 
public accepts or refuses in the realm of 
speculation need concern the poet no whit, 
however. He has got hold of a superb theme, 
and he has earried it out superbly. . . . It 
has never been in individual scenes that Mr. 
Aiken’s long poems have failed; what he 
has not succeeded in has been the building 
up of the whole. His poetical architectonics 
have been weak. No such reproach attaches 
to ‘Punch’. In this poem, the architectonices 
are beautifully managed. Nothing could be 
better than the progression of the different 
parts of the poem.” — Amy Lowell in “The 
New Republic”, September 28, 1921. 


“Tt is an entertaining book [‘Punch’] and 
it marks the breaking of new ground for 
Mr. Aiken. But the story is not developed 
so as to give us the whole of Punch’s per 
sonality. On the side of Punch the brag 
gart, Mr. Aiken is full enough, but he is 
not full on the side of Puneh the villain. 
This is a pity; for as one reads what Punch 
has to tell us about his adventures with Polly 
Prim and his conquest of the Queen of 
Sheba, one sees Mr. Aiken making headway 
with a good story indeed.”—Padraic Colum 
in “The Freeman”, April 13, 1921. 
REFERENCES: 

The New Era in American Poetry. Louis 

Untermeyer. HO tr. 

New Voices. Marguerite Wilkinson. Mac 

MILLAN, 
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{ Critical Fable. 
MIFFLIN. 
Conrad Aiken, VUetaphysical Poet. a. @ 

Fletcher. Dian, May 31, 1919. 


Anonymous, HouGHurTron 


JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER 


Growmgd Pains. HUEBSCH. 
Dreams Out of Darkness. HUEBSCH. 


Jean Starr Untermeyer has written from 
the standpoint of the woman of maturity. 
Her lyrics are rich in feminine passion and 
wisdom. They have a touch, too, of mysti 
cism. Yet they display also keen intellec 
tual integrity. More colorful and whimsical 
than most of the younger women poets, Mrs. 
Untermeyer allows her rich imagination to 
play without repression over the varying 
moods of ripening womanhood. 

Mrs. Untermeyer was born in Zanesville, 
Ohio, and came to New York City to attend 
boarding school. In 1907 she married Louis 
Untermeyer, the poet and eritic. Her inter- 
ests are fairly evenly divided among family, 
poetry, and music. 


“Close akin to the poetry of love, in the 
minds of women, is the poetry of mother- 
hood and home. And this chapter would 
hardly be complete without brief mention of 
two poems about birth. They are ‘The Can- 
ticle of The Babe’, by Josephine Preston 
Peabody, a subjective lyric of motherhood 
with unusual dignity and beauty, and ‘Birth’ 
by Jean Starr Untermeyer, a poem which 
lls what another woman feels, standing 
beside a young mother in her hour of trav- 


te 


ail. Mrs. Untermeyer’s poem, ‘Autumn’ is 
also an interesting and original piece of 
work. It celebrates ‘pickling day’ and is 


neither humorous nor sentimental as poems 
of the home used to be. Instead it has 
something of the dignity that rightly belongs 
to the most fundamental of all labors, the 
labor of preparing food, and it pays tribute, 
in high, just fashion to the genius of the 
home who is the genius of the folk, the 
mother.”—Marguerite Wilkinson in “New 


V oice 3’. 

“The lyrics in ‘Dreams Out of Darkness’ 
surpass those in Mrs. Untermeyer’s first 
book, ‘Growing Pains’. She has grown. The 
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growth is made evident in the sincere sub 
jectivity of her new work, in the intensity of 
the new moods, in the freedom and subtlety 
of the new organic rhythms which she uses. 

This book strikes deep and reaches 
high. It has strong roots and _ brave 
branches.” — Marguerite Wilkinson in THE 
BooKMAN, December, 192]. 


REFERENCES: 

New Voices. Marguerite Wilkinson. Mac 
MILLAN. 

A Critical Fable. 
MIFFLIN. 


Anonymous, HOUGHTON 


ELINOR WYLIE 


Nets to Catch the Wind. Harcourt, BRACE. 


Sparse, brilliant, cold, personal, full of a 
strange, sharp beauty — such are the lyrics 
of Elinor Wylie. Mrs. Wylie within the past 
two years quickly made an impression in 
the field of American poetry. Hers are the 
poems of a brooding, sensitive soul, yet of a 
highly intelligent and analytical one. They 
are characterized by extreme restraint both 
of idea and of technique. It is too early in 
her career to label this characteristic a limi 
tation. So far it has proved to be a manner 
ism. There is, nevertheless, a quality of 
almost mystie vision that illuminates her 
work and gives it power and magic. 


“It is a style which, unlike many others, 
never falls down or turns bad. Its accuracy 
never misses; its colors are always right— 
two qualities exceedingly rare in contem 
porary American verse.”—Edmund Wilson 
in THE BOOKMAN, February, 1922. 


“Mrs. Wylie, who has just flashed across 
the poetic horizon with a burnished intellec- 
tuality, evidently believes that the world will 
end in ice. Hers is a congealed brilliance. 
The world she inhabits is never unreal but 
it is a world of sudden angles and cold cor- 
ners seen by moonlight. Emotion is not 
absent here but it is passion frozen at its 
source; it glitters but it rarely glows. Mrs. 
Wylie has made more than an auspicious be 
ginning. 3ut to go farther she must give 
herself less reservedly.”—Louis Untermeyer 
in “The New Re public”, December 28, 1921 























































HAT is the real touchstone of 

criticism? What is the magic 
rule by which we can measure real art? 
Again and again our critics have pro- 
pounded their theories. Each one must 
find it for himself. There is no easy 
way. Yet “Hieroglyphics” by Arthur 
Machen seems to us one of the most 
brilliant and clear expositions of a 
critical theory we have ever read. It 
is, in a sense, unusually personal. 
Machen says, “What is it that differ- 
entiates fine literature from a number 
of grammatical, or partly grammatical 
sentences arranged in a more or less 
logical order? Why is the Odyssey to 
come in, why is the ‘literature’ of the 
evening paper to be kept out? And 
again, to put the question in a more 
subtle form: To which class do the 
works of Jane Austen belong?” Here 
indeed is the old but knotty problem. 
To make the matter more immediate 
for us, “‘Where, then, shall we place 
Amy Lowell, or the works of Mr. Zane 
Grey?” In the following paragraph 
Mr. Machen gives his answer, an an- 
swer which he elaborates over many 
pages that we are sure you will find 
illuminating. 

Well, as you may have guessed, I have my 
solution, and I like it none the less because 
the word of the enigma seems to me actually 
but a single word. Yes, for me the answer 
comes with the one word, Ecstasy. If ec- 
stasy be present, then I say there is fine 
literature; if it be absent, then, in spite of 
all the the talents, all the 
workmanship and observation and dexterity 
you may show me, then, I think, we have a 
product (possibly a very interesting one) 
which is not fine literature. 


cleverness, all 


Is it not the difference in the quan- 
tity of ecstasy that marks the distinc- 
tion between Longfellow and Shelley, 
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between Edgar A. Guest and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay? 

The death of Pierre Loti reminds us 
that although nowadays the majority 
of novels are either filmed or drama- 
tized, enabling the average author to 
see his own characters made flesh, it 
is a unique thing for an author to be 
confronted with himself in a work of 


art. Loti, indeed, is the solitary ex- 
ample we know of. He wrote an auto- 
biographical novel, “Le Mariage de 


Loti’, based on his experiences while 
stationed in Tahiti as a young naval 
officer. Badly wounded through an act 
of vengeance, he was nursed back to 
life in the jungle by a native maiden. 
Her love for the young white man, and 
her hope that her feeling would be 
reciprocated, were shattered abruptly 
by his return to duty, which involved 
his departure from the island; and she 
poisoned herself (so the story goes) 
with a deadly South Sea flower. After 
the publication of the novel Loti con- 
sented to a musical production of it at 
the Opéra Comique in Paris, with the 
setting and characters undisguised. 
We have just been rereading the essay 
in which Loti describes the uncanny 
sensation of seeing this resuscitation 
of himself as he was twenty years ear- 
lier. “Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed as he 
awaited the lifting of the curtain at 
the theatre. “I withdraw as far back 
as I can into a dark corner behind the 
Queen of Serbia, who has done me the 
honour to invite me to her box, and 
who divines and sympathises with the 
sudden feeling of anguish that has 
come over me. . ” He is even com- 
pelled to crave permission to withdraw 
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altogether, for he fears lest his feel- 
ings should overcome him; he is 
ashamed of the tears that spring to 
his eyes as he beholds the naval cadet 
who “I am vaguely aware, is becoming 
myself!” When the stage princess 
(his other love on the island) calls his 
name, “Loti!” he is as thrilled as if 
he were being directly addressed after 
all those years. Finally, he is obliged 
to go behind the scenes at the close, 
and congratulate his double and the 
singer who represents the native girl. 
“But it is not myself at all’, he writes 
sadly, “who is now speaking to them.” 


The last article written by Emerson 
Hough before his death appeared in 
“The Story World and Photodrama- 
tist’”. It was written as part of a sym- 
posium, “Are Americans People?”, 
written at the request of the editor. 
We quote the closing paragraphs which 
exhibit Mr. Hough’s sturdy Roosevelt- 
ian brand of Americanism: 


This must be one country, with one flag. 
We are young, inchoate, unformed, but one 
day we shall have the greatest literature the 
world has ever known. It will be a litera- 
ture large, simple, clean and strong, free of 
all affectation, careless of praise or censure, 
speaking in the eternal verities. The litera- 
ture of America’s tomorrow is the one hope 
of the world. 

Meantime, I think none of us who are 
Americans need apologize for the fact, nor 
much concern ourselves over these other flags 
and their agitated surrounders. They harm 
no one. Are Americans people? Some of 
them are, and are gutful enough to say so. 
I raise no forlorn flag of culture, by my 
fishing stream. For those who do not like 
my country and its ways, I am sorry, but 
suggest that Ellis Island gates open both 
ways now. For the malcontent I recommend 
a trip to Europe—and no return to this 
America which they so much despise. May- 
hap Europe may give them universities, peni 
tentiaries, a literature and an art which shall 
suit them better than do our own. 

This, of course, product of a relatively 
illiterate and uneultured brain, may be trea 
son in the eyes of many real intellectuals. 
I am sorry I may not further pursue the 
theme, but really, the trout season soon will 
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open. I must attend to my real business. 
Thank God! my trees, my trout, are still 
American. 

EMERSON HoOUGH. 
Chicago, 1923, 

California seems to recreate authors. 
We remember Witter Bynner’s tanned 
composure when he returned last sea- 
son from that splendid state. Gen- 
evieve Taggard, with husband and 
baby, has now returned. When she 
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Genevieve Taggard 


left New York City, the poetess was 
beautiful but, somehow, fragile. Now 
she looks, not older, but more mature. 
California has made her a woman, just 
as beautiful —healthier. She finds that 
she can write better in the east. For 
this reason she has returned to us. 
Her living arrangements this summer 
are a triumph of artistic domestic ar- 
rangement. Within a radius of a few 
miles she lives, her husband lives, the 
baby lives; but all under different 
roofs. This is because they feel (I 
suppose the baby, though small, is pre- 
cocious) that they can accomplish 
more in their various pursuits apart 
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from each other, yet near enough to 
visit when the spirit moves. At any 
rate, it is good to have Miss Taggard 
in the vicinity of New York again. 

The reviewer of Edward Bok’s “A 
Man From Maine” in the July Booxk- 
MAN was not only laboring under the 
misapprehension that Cyrus K. Curtis 
was dead, but he apparently could not 
have read the book very carefully. We 
tender our humble apologies to Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Bok, and the gentle reader. 
We do not like our editorial staff to 
be caught so seriously napping at any 
time. Mr. Curtis has always been a 
good friend to the magazine and we 
admire and respect him, both for his 
sterling qualities of character and his 
tremendous achievements. We knew 
perfectly well that he was in Europe 
for the summer and far, far from the 
grave. However, we can do no more, 
now, than apologize. 

The book prize for a review of a 
review this month goes to Captain El- 
bridge Colby for his frank estimate of 
Robert Cortes Holliday’s opinion of 
“The Farington Diary”. At last we 
are commencing to receive the sort of 
contribution we have been awaiting, 
for our monthly prize. We hope for 
more and even better ones. The prize 
for next month will be a copy of 
Aldous Huxley’s “On the Margin”. 


Why all this fuss and pother about “The 
Farington Diary”? To be sure Robert Cor- 
tes Holliday says that the old R. A. “saw 
only the surface” and “did not penetrate to 
ideas at all” and yet that same BooKMAN 
reviewer remarks that “to give a just value 
of the varied contents of this volume is, 
perhaps, a thing beyond the reach of a 
review of moderate length.” Space given 
to eritiques should be commensurate with 
the importanee of the works under notice. 
At such a rate, instead of being “The Book 
of the Month’, “The Farington Diary” 
would deserve merely the following: 

“Covering a span of years just before 
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and just after the beginning of the nine 
teenth century, this so called diary is prin 
cipally a jumble of biographical facts 
founded on unreliable contemporary gossip, 
more disorderly than a useful encyclopedia, 
more superficial than the “Dictionary of 
National Biography”, and of less use to 
serious scholars than the seandal columns of 


“The Town and Country Magazine”. Its 
‘ g 


anecdotes are less illuminating and its char 


acterizations less sound than those readily 


to be found in the multitude of biographies 
and autobiographies of the period. Its 
printing is merely an indication in a pub 
lisher of that unwise fondness for and 
uncritical dependence on ‘manuscript’ ma 
terial, which has added to the canon of 
English literature many newly discovered, 
but worthless, bits of ‘unprinted’ docu 
ments and has distorted the judgments of 
even such good historians as Bancroft. 
Alas, it now will encumber many shelves, 
instead of one!” 


It is strange how the same names 
persist when one turns to the poetry 
of the magazines. We are willing to 
admit that the fact that we choose 
poems by the same persons month 
after month may be due partly to per- 
sonal prejudice. However, only partly. 
It is largely due to the talent of cer- 
tain individuals that the magazine 
verse of America is kept even vaguely 
above the level of mere sentimental 
rot. Each one of the poems we have 
chosen this month is written, we notice 
after the choosing, by a fairly steady 
contributor to the magazines. They 
are “Romance” by Elinor Wylie in 
“The Century”; “Moors” by Winifred 
Welles in “The New Republic”; “In 
Envy of Cows” by Joseph Auslander 
in “The New Republic”; “Our Singing 
Strength” by Robert Frost in “The 
New Republic”; “To a Dying Man” by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay in “Vanity 
Fair’; and “The Pass” by Hazel Hall 
in “Contemporary Verse”. 

We have just read a devastating 
book. It has bright scarlet covers 
stamped in gold. This of itself is an 
insult on a hot day, on the hottest day, 
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we may safely say. It is called ‘““What 
to Talk About” and the entire theory 
of the book is that people like to talk 
about themselves. Armed with this 
volume, whose subtitle is “The Clever 
Question”, a débutante would be a 
most terrifying creature; for the book 
not only furnishes her with appropri- 
ate questions but with nice tidy little 
anecdotes for proper occasions. We 
believed in the book through “Bache- 
lors”. For example, we should not 
mind if a nice dark haired young lady 
should coyly ask, “Are most bachelors 
misogynists ?” Sut presently we 
turned to page 48 where, immediately 
following “‘Dentists”, come “Editors”’. 
“What are authors really like?” is a 
leading question, according to Imogene 
B. Wolcott, the lady editor of this con- 
fidential guidebook. To a person who 
collects books you should say, “Are all 
very old books valuable?” Then, to a 
person whose hobby is birds, “Do birds 
‘talk’ to one another ?” — and the story 
labeled “Apropos” is as follows: 


Sea captain (introducing friend to his old 
aunt): “This is my old friend Barker. He 
ives in the Canary Islands.” 


“How interesting,” murmured _ auntie. 
“Then of course you sing.” — New York 
Globe. 


Ask a person who has lived in or vis- 
ited Niagara Falls: “Did you see many 
‘Honeymooners’ at Niagara?” Alas 
and alack, what a book! — and a warm 
To anyone whose hobby is 
hot weather, we suggest: “Why do you 
like the heat?” Answer: *!!-- 

Viola Price Franklin of the Willa- 
mette University Library writes us of 
the dedication of the Poet’s Corner in 
J. K. Gill’s great bookshop in Portland, 
Oregon. This Poet’s Corner, it seems, 
has long been an idea of John T. Hotch- 
kiss, head of the book department. On 
April 23, birthday of Shakespeare and 


day, too. 
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the Oregon poet, Edwin Markham, 
the dedication took place. There was 
a song by Frances Gill. There was 
Judge Methuen, sitting by the great 
stone fireplace which is the most com- 
forting feature of the Corner. There 
was a speech by Mr. Gill. There was 
Anne Shannon Monroe, presiding 
gracefully. A poem of Edwin Mark- 
ham’s was read. Various other Ore- 
gon poets contributed verses. Among 
them, the following from Hazel Hall, 
whose new volume “Walkers” was pub- 
lished on that very day: 


Since the first poet spoke, silence has sound, 
The silence of all hurt and lovely things 
Has wakened into speech, is caught and 

wound 
With music in the song the singer sings. 
Then hear, where he has voice, all silence 
break ; 
Silence of ecstasy, silence of grief; 
Hear silence of the oak whose branches shake 
Into the grass the acorns and the leaf. 


If only all bookshops would take poetry 
as seriously as this, what a millennium 
for our poets there would be! 


Anyone wishing a short history of 
art should have gone through the en- 
tertaining though confusing exhibition 
of the Salons of America, held at the 
American Art Galleries, New York. 
Everything was there, in contrasts, 
from modern sculpture to Egyptian 
bas reliefs. One of the latter had a 
figure with an attractive smile — some- 
how we had never thought of the Egyp- 
tians as anything but stiffly solemn. 
There were Chinese pottery, Daumier’s 
drawings, Gothic art, Picasso in a room 
with illuminated manuscripts, modern 
paintings. We listened in on a discus- 
sion: do the French have a higher art 
sense than the Americans, or is it that 
a larger number have real apprecia- 
tion? We don’t know, but we did like 
the paintings and water colors of Cé- 
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zanne which had evidently evoked the 
argument. The exhibit at Wana- 
maker’s would make one think that 
New York was the logical birthplace 
of cubist art, rather than wherever the 
Spaniard, Picasso, happened to be liv- 
ing. For many of the artists repre- 
sented used the city to good advantage. 
New York really does look like that — 
there were Charles Sheeler’s lovely 
photographs as proof. Not that the 
artists all saw it from this point of 
view; they caught it, from one end to 
the other, in various moods. Walko- 
witz had a good impression of the 
lights and crowd of Times Square. 
Fred Dana Marsh, in “Derrick Rig- 
gers”, had a sense of monotone more 
frequent in the city than in this exhi- 
bition. The old prints of Nieuw Am- 
sterdam were amusing to study. 

A collection of interesting Dutch fur- 
niture and old masters was shown at 
the Art Centre. Alas, we have but 
space to say that in our opinion one 
still life must hold the record for the 
most slippery fish ever painted. 

We have heard talk of criticism, 
vulgar and impudent, in American 
papers. Some such, to be sure, we 
have read. What was our surprise to 
discover, in a staid English review, 
the following remarks concerning F. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s “Tales of the Jazz 
Age”: “All the stories appear to us to 
bear the impress of one manner only, 
a manner peculiar to a certain type of 
American magazine and to all West- 
End tailor’s shops. They have a 
thoroughly smart and well-creased ef- 
fect, and perhaps the most appropri- 
ate general criticism upon ‘Tales of the 
Jazz Age’ would be to say that there 
are no flies on the author.” However, 
this may be overlooked, since we found 
in the same journal a vastly penetrat- 
ing study of Aldous Huxley whose 
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essays seem to have been received 
with genuine applause in London. We 
have always maintained that the ex- 
pertness of British writing was due, 
in large degree, to inherited traditions 
of literary style and manner of think- 
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Aldous Huzley 


ing. We do not mean to say that it is 
impossible to learn to write without a 
certain line of forebears; but we do 
feel that it is impossible under other 
conditions to write with the grace and 
distinction, the high sophistication 
that marks the work of such a young 
man as Huxley. 


There remains the question: what makes 
Mr. Huxley a first-class literary journalist? 
I believe that part of the answer may be 
found by examining his family tree. Good 
journalism is in his blood. His distinguished 
grandfather, T. H. Huxley, as his “Collected 
Essays” show, was one of the first scientists 
who could and would write about science 
for the ordinary man in bright and in 
telligible articles. His great-uncle, Matthew 
Arnold, was a journalist of the very high 
est class, who wrote about Homer, Christian 


ity, anarchy, or Celtic literature in good, 
easy English prose, which even the readers 
of the monthly reviews could understand. 


About his more famous aunt, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, it is unnecessary to say anything, for 
whether as a novelist or an essayist she 
showed that power of compelling you to read 
what she wrote which is the secret of the 
born journalist. 
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From Los Angeles comes an odd bit 
of gossip. Thomas Ford sends it. 


Probably one of the most unique book 
orders ever booked by a merchant was given 
to Robinson’s of this city today. A patron 
called on the phone and asked that every 
book reviewed on the literary page of the 
“Times” last Sunday be sent to her home. 
The order was promptly filled and the fol- 
lowing books delivered: 

“Our American Adventure” (Doran): 
“Victoria” (Knopf.); “The Dancer of Sha- 
mahka” (Dutton); “The Last of the Vik- 
ings” (Century); “Downstream” (Knopf) ; 
“Oxford Poetry, 1921”; “Oxford Poetry, 
1922” (Appleton); “A Mother’s Letters to 
a Schoolmaster” (Knopf); “The Craftsman- 
ship of the One Act Play” (Little, Brown) ; 
“English Literature During the Last Half- 
Century” (Maemillan); “How to Produce 
Amateur Plays” (Little, Brown); “Studies 
in Empire and Trade” (Longmans); “Be- 
ing Respectable” (Harcourt, Brace); and 
“The Voice at Johnnywater” (Little, Brown). 

The west, and particularly Los Angeles, 
may be barbarous — H. L. Mencken says so 

- but at least the denizens of this benighted 
region read and their reading is not con 
fined to the fluff and froth of present day 
literature. If the above order is a straw 
indicating the direction of taste, we venture 
to say that that taste is fairly broad. 


In reading “Knuckles and Gloves” — 
an account, by Bohun Lynch, of thirty- 
three famous ring battles — one thing 
impressed us tremendously, probably 
for a personal reason. It was the chap- 
ter on “Little Men”. Thus, he de- 
scribes one of the smallest: 


Not at any weight nor at any time was the 
Championship of England held by a better 
boxer or a straighter man. 

One other little man —the littlest of all 

must be mentioned, because, in the whole 
history of boxing there has never been any 
one quite like him— Jimmy Wilde, called 
in his younger days “The Tylorstown Ter- 
ror’. This minute Welshman was born in 
1892, and stands just over 5 feet 3 inches, 
and his weight is, at the age of thirty, re- 
corded as 7 stone 6 Ib. The photograph of 
him reproduced as an illustration to this 
book, suggests many things, but certainly 
not a bruiser who has knocked out alone 
(not to mention the more laborious method 
of beating opponents) over a hundred men, 
and who has fought several hundred battles. 
To see him, in or out of the ring, to observe 
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his pallor and square-shouldered fragility, 
makes his record seem like a rather foolish 
fairy-story. He used to give stones away in 
weight where you would think he could 
hardly spare ounces. It is all very well for 
men like Tom Sayers, or Carpentier, to give 
away a little; they were fine strong men. 
But you don’t expect a chaffinch to attack 
an albatross. 

Wilde is beautifully made in little and 
his strength is sheerly amazing, his hitting 
power, not only in relation to his size, ter- 
rific. He is a highly skilled boxer, but the 
might of his blows is almost magical. It is 
only the body’s weight behind the striking 
hand which makes a blow really hard — and 
what is seven stone? 


Alas! sic transit gloria mundi — Mr. 
Wilde has now gone down before San- 
cho Villa, a fight that we regret having 
missed. 


That the various poetry prizes of- 
fered by various organizations and 
individuals in the United States have 
done much to stimulate poetry in this 
country is unquestioned. One of the 
most important of these is the Blind- 
man Prize offered by the Poetry Soci- 
ety of South Carolina. Last year Amy 
Lowell, acting as the judge, awarded it 
to Grace Hazard Conkling for her poem 
“Variations on a Theme”. This year 
John Erskine, acting as sole judge, 
awarded it to Leonora Speyer for her 
poem “Oberammergau”, with honor- 
able mention to Richard Butler Glaen- 
zer for his poem “Leaves of a Sapling”. 





The First International Congress on 
Motion Picture Arts, in which the 
Authors’ League cooperated with the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
served as a means for bringing to- 
gether as remarkable a collection of 
writers as one would care to meet. We 
attended only one session, since we 
were about to leave town; but that was 
enough to convince us that, after all, 
a group of authors, even on a hot day, 
look more than merely respectable. 
W. B. Maxwell, who came over from 
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England to attend the congress, is a 
tall, spare gentleman. He speaks well. 
He is modest. He seems sincere. An 
author after our own heart. His “The 
Day’s Journey” is a pretty splendid 
book, if you haven’t read it. For the 
first time, we saw Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews, whose short stories 
were read aloud to us when we were 
a child and whose “‘The Courage of the 
Commonplace” is our favorite story 
about Yale. She, too, is quiet and gen- 
tle. Jesse Lynch Williams, Clayton 
Hamilton, and Elmer Rice formed a 
sort of drama trio, and they seemed 
always to be putting their heads to- 
gether. Next to us sat Robert Stead, 
the president of the Canadian Authors’ 
Association, and John Murray Gibbon, 
its ex-president. Not far away was 
Fannie Hurst chatting gaily with Mr. 
Melcher of “The Publishers’ Weekly”. 
William MacLeod Raine we met for the 
first time — a thin wiry man who looks 
not unlike James Oliver Curwood, who 
looks not unlike Zane Grey. What is 
it that the open spaces do to these gen- 
tlemen? Adolph Zukor, Henry W. 
Taft, Ellis Parker Butler, and George 
Barr Baker variously presided while 
we were present. Later, we hear there 
were words of strength as well as wis- 
dom; but while we were there it was 
all very sweet and should have been 
helpful. There was always just a 
tendency toward the reforming in- 
stinct. A good understanding of the 
difference between propaganda and 
art would help those who wish to 
change the motion picture, we should 
fancy. 

Not long ago we had a virulent let- 
ter from a nice man in New Hamp- 
shire. He was annoyed at Your Gossip. 
Very annoyed. Whenever you have 
nothing else to write about, he implied, 
you fix on poor old Vermont, and take 
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a fling at that. Why not? It’s our 
complex. It’s our state. Whenever we 
have seen too many authors or plays 
or actors or what not, we run away to 
Vermont. We advise it for others. 
3urlington, Vermont, recently cele- 
brated her 150th anniversary. It was 
a memorable occasion. A historical 
pageant with a gorgeous setting of 
pines proved most effective. Vice 
President Coolidge, a native Ver- 
monter, who spoke, glorified the Green 
Mountain Boys. What a good sterling 
crowd they must have been — Ethan 
and Ira Allen, Remember Baker. We 
are proud that our own Colonel John 
Chipman served under Ethan Allen. 
The Vice President told us much about 
sheep shearing. The oldest sheep 
shearer in Vermont had given the Vice 
President a picture of himself and Mr. 
Coolidge, touched, was suddenly rem- 
iniscent of his grandfather. The rest 
of our trip to Vermont fades, however, 
before the memory of one sunset. To 
the west, gold-edged piled purple 
clouds, conventional enough over the 
silhouetted Adirondacks; to the south, 
the lake growing ruffled and angry, still 
blue; to the east a flushed haze of saf- 
fron over a deep blue sapphire sky 
slashed across by a brilliant rainbow! 

Sir James Barrie has lately been 
speaking of the sweet nature of An- 
drew Lang, and we are having plenty 
of proof, in the reviews of the four 
volumes of Lang’s poetry which his 
widow has collected and published, as 
to how unforgetably that sweet nature 
left its impression on his contempo- 
raries. Most pleasing of all, however, 
are the manifestations of regard for 
this incomparable man of letters which 
have been shown by a younger genera- 
tion that could hardly have known him 
at all, except through his work. Lang 
was the kind of writer who would have 
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felt more at home in our time, we 
think, than he did in his own decade, 
for there are still a few stern grey- 
brows belonging to previous ages who 
frown at a mere mention of his name. 
He was too unorthodox for them in 
his methods, so much so that they sus- 
pected him of charlatanry. A charac- 
teristic story of his apparently easy- 
going ways has just been told to us by 
an old varsity colleague of his, who 
remembers how, when Andrew Lang 
was invited one year to deliver the 
famous Romanes lectures at a Scottish 
centre of learning, he shocked his 
audience by standing up before them 
without either notes or manuscript, 
without evidence of any preparation 
whatsoever, despite that his remunera- 
tion was to be some hundreds of 
pounds! They were accustomed to 
lecturers who looked as if they had 
burned much midnight oil and suffered 
untold agonies in recognition of the 
momentous occasion looming ahead of 
them. Lang’s lectures, however, proved 
to be excellent in manner and matter 
alike. He gleefully confided to his 
friends that he could not resist out- 
raging the “dry-as-dusts”, and thus 
he had committed to memory every 
word of his lectures before he came 
on to the platform! Book collectors 
will be disapopinted to hear, by the 
way, that the prices of first edition 
copies of Lang’s works have shown 
signs of falling since his death. The 
explanation is given to us by a book- 
seller. The “eclectic” kind of collector 
prefers to gather together only the 
pick of an author’s writings to repre- 
sent anyone not of the highest rank. 
“The world holds such vast quantities 
of books’, our bookseller remarks, 
“and the shelves of one’s library are 
so few. It would take a whole book- 
case to hold the complete set of vol- 
umes produced by Lang; and the only 
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examples sought after are the fairy 
books, each of which has a certain 
value. ‘The Blue Fairy Book’, the 
earliest of that charming annual series, 
is perhaps the most in demand. The 
large paper illustrated edition, limited 
to 150 copies, and published in 1891, 
has advanced to five guineas. Twenty- 
five shillings would have procured a 
copy twenty years ago.” 

We have recently served as a jury- 
man — and we have made our annual 
pilgrimage to Coney Island. There is 
something distressingly similar about 
the two experiences. During the two 
weeks of our servitude under a pleas- 
ant gentleman, Justice Leyden, we 
served on only one case — all about a 
lady, an apartment, a city marshal, 
and someone’s unpaid debts. It was 
filled with human interest, so to speak, 
and we enjoyed ourself for a brief 
period. Sitting on a hard bench, how- 
ever, waiting to be excused, reminded 
us too much of grammar school. Judge 
Wells has written a nice book all 
about how one feels when one is a 
juror. If you’ve been a juror and 
wish to laugh at yourself, purchase 
the book. We've forgotten the title. 
It is green with gold on the cover — 
that will enable you to find it. Luna 
Park has a new feature called the 
Love Nest which looks entrancing. 
We did not enter. We were not at the 
moment in love. Chute the Chutes 
has its undying charm for us. We like 
Edna, the elephant, .and squandered 
our patrimony for peanuts which she 
ate, bags at a time. For the two 
headed cow we have no affection; but 
the largest bull in the world fascinated 
us — also a hen with a human face. 
Our companion was not a devotee of 
scenic railways, which left a gap in 
our life. There is nothing so perfect 
as an afternoon spent on giant racers, 
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bobbers, whirlers, and jumpers. A 
good shake for the soul is a necessity 
at least once a season. 


The south, ever since H. L. Mencken 
hurt its literary feelings, has been or- 
ganizing for literature, so to speak. 
Here we have a “Directory of Missouri 
Writers”, published by the Missouri 
Writers Guild. Among its honorary 
members we find Winston Churchill, 
Homer Croy, Rupert Hughes, Fannie 
Hurst, and many more of renown. 
Here, too, is “Verse, 1905-1923” from 
the University of Missouri, with Or- 
rick Johns represented, and verses by 
several other gentlemen and ladies of 
talent, including one Sara _ Saper. 
There is drama in her “Bacchanal” : 


Long rows of sinners warming 

At the fires of Sabbath righteousness. 
An old maid in a brown hat, 

Wistful as a letter lying unclaimed, 
Bows her head in silent prayer... . 
Coins tinkling to the floor 

From a child’s damp hands. 

There’s a fat tenor in the paid choir — 
Bacchus in a surplice 

And singing hymns! 


And from the Poetry Guild, Nashville, 
comes an excellently printed collection 
which they have called “Driftwood 
Flames”. Robert Penn Warren’s “The 
Golden Hills of Hell” has a bizarre 
quality of mysticism that recalls Blake. 


O, fair the Golden Hills of Hell, 

Where lightly rest the purple lilies; 
There, as all the saints tell 

Lightly nod the lilies. 


Dim beyond the searlet river, 
Slenderly and slow they nod, 

Glimpsed from where the splenders quiver 
On the minarets of God. 


False tales the saints tell 
Of the slender lilies; 

For I have knelt on the Hills of Hell 
Among the withered lilies. 


Not long ago we met H. Halliday 
Sparling, a tall spare Englishman who 
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was an intimate of William Morris, 
working with him in his editorial and 
printing ventures. He tells the most 
extraordinary stories of the great po- 
et’s energy. It seems that Morris could 
never be still. He would surround him- 
self with designs of wallpaper in vari- 
ous states of incompletion, also with a 
sheaf of papers containing parts of 
some metrical translation from the 
classics. He would sit at his table, 
translate, then of a sudden rush to one 
of the designs, add a few touches, re- 
turn to his translation. In his printing 
of books he was, of course, the great- 
est stickler for technique. The cor- 
ners of the globe must be scoured for 
the right parchment. If the making 
of a particular kind of paper was a 
lost art, someone must be found some- 
how who knew the secret. The art 
must be revived for Morris. A man 
of tremendous will power and constant 
energy. His vitality knew no bounds. 


\ 


William Morris 


He turned it in every direction, nor 
did he fail in any one of his several 
arts. What a calm dry foil Sparling, 
with his quiet sense of humor, must 
have been for the volatile William 
Morris. 
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Sent us, for review, is the ‘“‘Vocabu- 
lary Builder: Notebook” by Professor 
Kilduff of the English Department of 
New York University. Alas, the very 
phrase “building a vocabulary” is, 
somehow, annoying. Imagine carry- 
ing a little notebook in the pocket and 
collecting new words with the assidu- 
ity of a mushroom picker. We'd far 
rather swallow the dictionary. How- 
ever, Professor Kilduff is aware of the 
pitfalls. He urges discrimination in 
the addition of words. Four points 
of advice he assures us “may be help- 
ful” are as follows: 

1. Don’t add long uncommon words for the 
mere purpose of impressing persons with 

your knowledge. Exs. Calligrapher (a 


good penman ) ; educationalist (educator) ; 
contumacious (headstrong). 


2. Don’t add archaie or obsolete words. 

Exs. Yeleped (called); quoth (said); 
bedight (adorned). 
Exertise diseretion in adding technical 
words (those peculiar to a trade, an art, 
or a science). Exs. Champfer; ease- 
ment; chiaroscuro. 


1. Choose foreign words sparingly. Your 
conversation or writing will seem af- 
fected and pedantic if a foreign word 
is used to express a meaning that an 
English word can express just as well. 
Exs. Hoi polloi (the rabble); zeitgeist 
(spirit of the times); réle (part). In 
some instances, however, no English 
word will do so well. 


John Galsworthy was the chief 
founder of the P.E.N. club two years 
ago, but despite his fine influence on 
the London branch it has become 
known chiefly as a monthly dining in- 
stitution for “littery” folk at “swell” 
hotels. We are happy to record, how- 
ever, that a valiant effort has been 
made to justify its subtitle, “An In- 
ternational Club for Writers’. Dele- 
gates from each of the countries with 
which the club has had connections 
were invited to come over for a May- 
time festival, and among those who 
notified their intention of being pres- 
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ent at the opening dinner in the Savoy 
Hotel were Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, Romain Rolland, 
Thor Hedberg (director of Stock- 
holm’s leading theatre), Johan Bojer, 
Blasco Ibafiez, and Martin Andersen 
Nexé. (Nexé, by the way, stayed 
during his visit with C. A. Bang, 
Heinemann’s manager, to whom his 
New York friends will be glad to offer 
their congratulations on his recent 
marriage.) Not the least welcome of 
those authors from the continent 
would have been Hauptmann, Germa- 
ny’s greatest living author.- But alas, 
certain delegates who shall remain un- 
named protested against his presence 
in the same city as they, just as four 
years ago they would have protested 
against his being in the same world. 
Consequently a miserable hint was 
conveyed to him that he would not be 
unanimously welcomed, and he stayed 
away! This makes sad reading. We 
met Hauptmann in Berlin two years 
ago, at the conclusion of a perform- 
ance of “Die Weber” (The Weavers) 
in the Grosses Schauspielhaus. The 
author had journeyed from his estate 
in Upper Silesia to supervise the pro- 
duction. He is a medium sized man 
of sixty, sturdy and freckled as one 
who has lived much in the sunlight, 
his splendid forehead well wrinkled, 
and only a suggestion of hardness at 
his mouth marring a very genial 
countenance. As we talked together 
we could see that the good opinion of 
English speaking authors was anx- 
iously desired by this poet, novelist, 
and dramatist. His volume of poetic 
plays, published about that time, con- 
veyed exactly the same impression. 
He was a man who, in spite of his 
own great power, stretched out his 
hands helplessly toward a forbidden 
shore. Alas, that it is a shore from 
which the P.E.N. Club has been un- 
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able to lift the ban! Hauptmann drew 
aside the curtain, for a moment as we 
talked, from his own early struggles. 
He had seemed to us to look question- 
ingly at the sensational success of 
“Die Weber” in postwar Germany, for 
it belonged to the early, naturalistic 
period from which he had long since 
emancipated himself. “And yet,” he 
exclaimed, “why should I begrudge the 
popularity of ‘The Weavers’? It came 
of the indignation of a young man who 
in his own grandfather had encoun- 
tered the bitter tragedy of the Silesian 
workers. You see, I am myself of 
these humble country folk. Energy 
and good fortune enabled my grand- 
father to change his trade of weaving 
for that of a waiter, and later he 
bought the inn which was conducted 
by my father until we children grew 
into youth. When, through a turn of 
fortune, my father lost his business, I 
was withdrawn from school and sent 
out to earn my livelihood as a farmer. 
Perhaps I might never have passed 
through a ‘naturalistic’ period at all 
had I not been endowed with the ob- 
servation that springs from suffering 
and with an almost morbid exactness 
of vision.” 

Laura B. Everett 
raises the question: 


of California 


Who the home is an institution of 
the past? Here is Joseph Conrad, in a 
preface to his wife’s cook book, announcing 
himself as a product of her cookery. 

We are not so sure whether or not Joseph 
is a good recommendation for anybody’s 
cook book. That raises the question: is a 
tendency toward the psychological the result 
of digestion or indigestion? With “a stom- 
ach the existence of which he never knew 
anything”, Joseph Conrad might have writ- 
ten Zane Grey’s stories or Mrs. Porter’s 
“Pollyanna”. 

If we take the Conrad view of the Car 
lyles (without blaming Jane for the indiges 
tion which Thomas acquired before he met 
her), should not we give Jane the credit 
for Carlyle’s literary achievements? 


says 
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that when asked by a 
lady reporter whether men or women 
made better Conrad _ replied 
that women were better on the aver- 
age but men attained higher peaks in 
the art of cookery. Is it not true in 
any pursuit where intellect as well as 
instinct is brought into play? 


We may say 


cooks, 


One’s home town folk should never 
tell tales — but they are entertaining. 
From Myrtle Koon Cherryman comes 
the following bit: 


The world tour of the opera “song birds” 
in Alden Jewell’s novel “The White Kami” 
reminds one of his early stage experiences. 
3ut of still greater interest to his Grand 
Rapids friends is the memory of “The Im 
perial Theatre Company” of his earlier his 
trionic There 


preoccupations. might seem 
an incongruity in that title as attached to 
the little audience room in the attie of the 


Jewell residence, where the box of a stage 
was a tight fit for Coriolanus and Co.; but 
the theatre possessed numbered seats, a real 
box office, ’n’ everything, and those who at 
tended Alden’s Shakespeare performances 
there usually took them quite seriously. No 


one who saw him as Hamlet, long legged 
and seventeen, with his plump and rosy 
Ophelia of fourteen, ever thinks of that per 


formance without genuine admiration, for 
there something in the sincerity of 
these youngsters that commanded respect. 
But if “Hamlet” didn’t make us laugh, 
there was incident connected with his 
later efforts that brings reminiscent chortles 
to his old friends nowadays. When Alden 


was 


one 


grew more ambitious, he wrote a one act 
play a highly ethical composition for 
three male characters, called “Belief in 
Man”, and produced it with two other High 


School boys - one of whom, by the 
Otto Brower, is now “in pictures”. A 
vaudeville house allowed the boys to pro 
duce their sketch for one whole week on the 
bill, and one day at rehearsal another stu 
dent appeared, as reporter from the Central 
High “Helios”, asking quite solemnly for 
an interview. 

“Mr. Jewell”, said the 
prominent lawyer in his 
dressing Alden as though he were a stranger 
and it that made 
you take up the stage as a profession?” 

Then it was that Alden 
limbs in a mock heroie pose and, 
adolescent arm toward heaven, 
grandiloquently : 
“Ask a bird why 


way, 


loeal 


reporte! now 


home town ad 


a professional, “what was 


unfurled his long 
flinging an 
enunciated 


it sings!” 
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PORTS OF A THOUSAND ROMANCES 
A Reader’s Guide for Round-the-World Travelers 


By Fanny Butcher 
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The Itinerary of the Cruise of the “Empress of Canada” 


T was one of those torturing days 

of early spring, when the air is 
alternately hot and chill, when the 
warmth brings visions of cobalt skies, 
of skins brown with the sun’s friend- 
liness, when a gay scarf is a burnoose 
floating in a desert breeze, when the 
strident whistles and the whirr of city 
life is lost in the unheard clamor of 
the bazaar of Samarkand, in the im- 
agined swish and patter of Cathay. 
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That, I was thinking, is spring, a 
fevering for far places—when she 
stopped me. 

“You’re just the person I wanted to 
see,” she said. “I’m going to do one 
of those Around the World cruises 
and I want to read as I travel. I want 
to feel the history, the faiths, the color 
and the romance of the countries I 
visit. Seeing a place makes a book 
about it come alive to me. I’m sure 
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that books will make places more vivid. 
Won’t you suggest some to me? I'll 
send you my route and when you’ve 
made a list come and have tea with 
me.” 

It was a pleasant task, and soon I 
was as deep in it as if it were I who 
was packing my steamer rug and my 
binoculars and leaving orders for 
books to be sent to me at the ports of 
call. 

A week or so before she sailed we 
had tea together and I explained the 
list. 

“You'll put in at Madeira first”, I 
said, “so you'll have a 
long lazy voyage. If I 
were you I should both 
put myself into a sea 
mood and read a few 
good solid books of ref- 
erence. Conrad’s ‘The 
Mirror of the Sea’ is 
the soul of the sea. I’d 
read —in Frazer’s new 
abridged edition of ‘The 
Golden Bough’ — about 
the beliefs of the peo- 
ples whose lands I was 
going to visit. His study 
of the religions and su- 
perstitions of mankind is 
one of the great contri- 
butions to human under- 
standing. For relaxation 
read William McFee’s charming vol- 
ume of sketches, ‘An Ocean Tramp’. 
The first volume of Elie Faure’s ‘His- 
tory of Art’ is as fascinating as a 
novel and tells everything you’ll need 
to know about ancient art. If I were 
you I’d take along for constant refer- 
ence Reinach’s handbook of rt, 
‘Apollo’. 

“There are two stories in John Rus- 
sell’s ‘Where the Pavement Ends’ that 
will amuse you at Madeira. On the 
beach at Funchal, Angus John and his 


accommodating lion, Thomas, lived and 

had their precarious being. In ‘Dou- 

bloon Gold’ the love story of an Eng- 

lishman who lived hundreds of years 

ago is repeated in the present day, 

over the gaming tables at the Casino 

Pavao. Because it was here that 

Columbus wooed and won his wife 

you'll want to read a life of him. 

Washington Irving’s, published in 

1828, may have been supplemented by 

later biographers, but it is literature. 

At Gibraltar it would be no less than 

courteous of you to read Southey’s 

‘Life of Nelson’, while you’re in sight 
of Cape Trafalgar. 

“Algiers spells color 

and gaiety and passion. 

Perhaps Ouida is re- 

sponsible. Do_ reread 

‘Under Two Flags’, the 

deviltry and bravery of 

Cigarette, a story writ- 

ten in the primary col- 

And Alphonse Dau- 

det’s amusing ‘Tartarin’ 

who boasted so of his 

prowess as a lion hunter 

that he had to go to Af- 

rica to save his face. 

Day after day he naively 

went out from Algiers, 

but returned each eve- 

ning emptyhanded. Fi- 

nally he went south and 

got an old, tame lion, which cost him 

everything he had, and went home to 

receive the huzzahs of his townsmen. 

“Then you go to Monaco. The scene 

at Monte Carlo in novels is always the 

same, the silent marionette-like crou- 

pier, the hero or the heroine losing, 

losing. They are all touching but none 

less forgetable than the one in George 

Eliot’s ‘Daniel Deronda’. Of course 

you'll read the reminiscences of the 

Prince of Monaco, everyone does. And 

there is a nice book by Herbert Adams 


ors. 
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Gibbons about the ‘Riviera Towns’. 

“You know my passion for Conrad. 
I think that he is the greatest living 
English novelist. Some time I’d love 
to make a journey over the face of 
the earth and the sea just picking up 
the trail of his novels. You’ll come 
upon it for the first time in Naples. 
That’s the scene of ‘I] Conde’, one of 
the stories in ‘A Set of Six’. His new 
novel is about Sicily and, as always, 
the sea. It is called ‘The Rover’ and 
the hero is a romantic pirate. There 
is a book called ‘The Land of Cockayne’ 
by Mathilde Serao which is an unpleas- 
ant tale of twisted ethics and degra- 
dation, but which contains rich de- 
scriptions of Naples, especially a vivid 
picture of the procession of the festi- 
val of San Gennaro. 

“Of course you’ll cross the bay and 
stand in the glowering shadow of 
Vesuvius. You ought to reread ‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii’ on the spot. 
You may shut your eyes and see Glau- 
cus and Ione being led to safety by 
blind Nydia while the haughty old 
mountain weeps molten death. There 
is a book for older children called 
‘Buried Cities’ by Jennie Hall, which 
is an excellent handbook of the treas- 
ures of buried Pompeii, Olympia, and 
Mycenez. It is historically accurate, is 

filled with photo- 
graphs of relics, 


and is written 

% with a flair. I read 

‘> =~ ‘A it with no end of 
> \ - interest. In W. D. 
we" > i Howells’s ‘Italian 


Journeys’, one of 
the nicest things 


“4 he ever wrote, 
Al y there is a partic- 

J ularly vivid de- 
(/ scription of the 
broken columns 


and the fragmen- 


Joseph Conrad 
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tary walls of Pom- 
peii. 

“Port Said, Suez, 
Cairo, the Desert, 
Edfu — all names 
to conjure with, 
colored balls which 
many an author \ EF 
has juggled in the 
air of romance. 
Everyone seems to 
feel the Biblical 
atmosphere upon 
entering the Ca- y) 
nal. At Port Said, 
if I were you, I’d 
read my Bible and 
Papini’s wonder- 
ful new ‘Life of Christ’. It is a 
masterpiece. 

“When you get to Egypt you will 
be in the land of romantic antiquity. 
You will want a good history of Egypt. 
J. H. Breasted’s scholarly ‘History of 
Egypt’ is as alive, as gripping as a 
novel. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, who 
died last year after a life gallantly 
dedicated to the cause of liberty, and 
who was one of the most picturesque 
men of his day, spent much of his life 
in Egypt. In his remarkable ‘Diaries’ 
as well as his candid ‘Secret History 
of the English Occupation of Egypt’ 
he speaks his mind about the country. 
Lord Cecil’s ‘The Leisure of an Egyp- 
tian Official’ was immensely praised 
in England when it came out a year 
or so ago. 

“Have you read Anatole France’s 
romance of Alexandria and the desert, 
‘Thais’? I thought not, few have. It 
is a work of art which has none of 
the soppiness of the Massenet opera. 

“To a sophisticated person ‘A Mum- 
my’s Romance’ and ‘One of Cleopatra’s 
Nights’ will be a joy. Théophile Gau- 
tier is a great artist. He steeped him- 
self in Egypt to write ‘A Mummy’s 
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Romance’. In it 
is a wealth of de- 
tail about the arts 
and the furnish- 
ings and decora- 
tions of the pal- 
aces of the time 
when Moses led 
the Israelites out 
of bondage. ‘One 
of Cleopatra’s 
Nights’ is the op- 
ulent story of the 
bored queen and 
an admirer who adventurously swam 
the subterranean passages from the 
Nile to her bath. Before she con- 
demned him to death she gave him a 
taste of godhood in one night of mag- 
nificent splendor. 

“Of course you'll read the ‘Book of 
the Dead’, the sacred book of Egypt. 
E. A. Wallis Budge has a beautiful 
translation of it. I’d reread two old 
books in Egypt, Kingsley’s ‘Hypatia’ 


“4, 
\\ 


John Russell 


and Georg Ebers’s ‘An Egyptian Prin- 


cess’. And don’t forget Mark Twain’s 
‘Innocents Abroad’. You might have 
read it sooner on your journey, but 
the visit to Egypt seems one of the 
funniest parts to me. Then there is 
‘The Travels of Sir John Mandeville’. 
It was written in the middle of the 
fourteenth century and was a pack of 
lies, but such amusing and fascinating 
ones that the book still lives. 

“By the way, in Philip S. Marden’s 
‘Egyptian Days’ —a pleasant record 
— he tells how one of the greatest of 
the Luxor temples was discovered. A 
peasant scraped a hole in the floor of 
his hut to hide a few coins, but when 
he dropped them in they disappeared. 
Frugally, he started digging after 
them, and fell through to the pave- 
ment of the old temple. 

“While you are pounding through 
the Indian Ocean read Conrad’s ‘Lord 
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Jim’ and ‘The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus’. Somewhere in that one of the 
seven seas Lord Jim deserted the 
‘Patua’ and scuttled for his life, and 
the ‘Narcissus’ nearly perished on her 
way to Bombay. 

“Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta, Ran- 

goon — you'll see enough of India to 
make tales of that land of romance 
live for you for the rest of your life. 
The first writing anyone thinks of in 
connection with India is either Rud- 
yard Kipling or Rabindranath Tagore, 
according to the thinker. At the 
height of England’s spectacular im- 
perialism, Kipling was India. His 
soldiers three, Mulvaney, Learoyd, 
and Ortheris, were England’s Three 
Musketeers. Everyone knew about 
the courting of Dinah Shadd and how 
Mulvaney had once been an unwilling 
Krishna. We pitied Dick Heldar in 
his blindness. We were lured by the 
‘Burma girl a-settin’’. We loved lit- 
tle Kinball O’Hara, the Teshoo Lama, 
the Babu, and the Colonel Sahib. 
Kipling gave to the world all the 
sights and sounds and colors and fra- 
grances that are India. You must 
read ‘Kim’ while you are in India and 
the wonderful ‘Jungle Books’ and the 
‘Barrack Room Ballads’ and ‘The Light 
That Failed’ with its original unhappy 
ending, and the stories in ‘Soldiers 
Three’ and ‘Plain 
Tales from the 
Hills’ and ‘Under 
the Deodars’ and 
‘Soldier Stories’. 
You'll see _ the 
streets of Bombay, 
Lucknow, Agra, 
holy Benares, Cal- 
cutta, allyour Kip- 
ling-made friends. 
India isn’t India 
without Kipling. 


“Tagore is mod- Rudyard Kipling 
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ern intellectual India just as Kip- 
ling is the India of the soldiers of 
the empire. His prose and poetry 
are native Indian, and esoteric. Even 
his novel ‘The Wreck’ seems to Occi- 
dentals more of a philosophic treatise 
than a novel. You should read ‘Sad- 
hana’, frankly a statement of his 
philosophy ; “The Postoffice’, “The King 
of the Dark Chamber’, and ‘Chitra’, 
plays; ‘Hungry Stones, And Other 
Stories’; and the volumes of verse, 
‘The Gardener’, Gitanjali’, and ‘Songs 
of Kabir’. His ‘Glimpses of Ben- 
gal’ is a pleasant series of pic- 
tures. 

“Most Indian literature, or litera- 
ture about India, is veiled in mysti- 
cism. I happened upon a 
book called ‘A Draught 
of the Blue’ by a writer 
whose things you may 
not know. In it is a 
tale ‘The Essence of the 
Dusk’ that for tragic 
mystic beauty is unri- 
valed. I found when I 
looked into his work 
that he had done some 
nine volumes, that they 
were translations from 
original manuscripts but 
beholden for much of 
their lovely reality to 
Mr. Bain himself, and 
that he is a great en- 
thusiasm of E. V. Lucas. 
I have put all of them 
on your list: ‘A Digit of 
the Moon’, ‘An Incarnation of the 
Snow’, ‘The Ashes of a God’, ‘Bubbles 
of the Foam’, ‘The Syrup of the Bees’, 
‘The Livery of Eve’, ‘The Substance 
of a Dream’, ‘A Mine of Faults’ and 
the beautiful ‘Draught of the Blue’. 

“There is another person who weaves 
a veil of mysticism over her Indian 
tales, L. Adams Beck, a woman despite 
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her masculine signature. In a volume 
of short stories, ‘The Ninth Vibration’, 
there is an exquisite description of the 
Taj Mahal and the story of its build- 
ing. 

“We mustn’t overlook an obvious 
thing like Thomas Moore’s ‘Lalla 
Rookh’. It may be forgotten now, but 
in the early 1800’s it was on everyone’s 
lips. And Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘The 
Light of Asia’ also in its day created 
a furor. So many said that his Bud- 
dha was Christ under another name 
that he wrote ‘The Light of the 
World’ to silence them. 

“Of course there is ‘Mr. Isaacs’, F. 
Marion Crawford’s best novel, the 
story of Abdul-Hafiz-ben-Isak of Sim- 
la, a Mussulman, and his 
undying love for an Eng- 
lishwoman. And Maud 
Diver’s ‘Far to Seek’ is 
a very good story of 
modern India. An Eng- 
lish friend says that 
Colonel Philip Meadows 
Taylor has written three 
novels of India full of 
the customs, the condi- 
tions, and the aspirations 
of the natives: ‘Tara’, a 
tale of the seventeenth 
century when the Mah- 
rattas rose to power un- 
der Sivajee; ‘Ralph Dar- 
nell’, a story of the 
events of 1757; and 
‘Seeta’, a tale of the Mu- 
tiny. Finally, ‘The Foot- 
Path Way’ by Henry Milner Rideout 
has a background of Rangoon, holy 
Benares, and an interesting account of 
the river life on the Ganges. 

“On your way to Singapore, you 
pass Sumatra, the country of Conrad’s 
‘The End of the Tether’, one of the 
stories in that marvelous volume 
‘Youth’. It was off Sumatra that blind 
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Captain Whalley went down with his 
ship. 

“Batavia, Sourabaya—romantic Java 
and Malay. You must read ‘The Let- 
ters of a Javanese 
Princess’ by Raden 
Kartini. She was 
the first woman 
of her country to 
marry in the Eu- 
ropean fashion, 
the first ‘modern’ 
woman in Java, 
and her letters 
are a joy. Cou- 
perus’s novel “The 
Hidden Force’ is 
a tale of the enervating grip of Java. 
The islands and the seas thereabouts 
are peculiarly Conrad’s. Up a Bor- 
nean river is where Conrad discov- 


Wiliam McFee 


ered Almayer who came to live so 
poignantly in ‘Almayer’s Folly’. In 
some remote Malay village Lord Jim 


tried to start life again. Somewhere 
near Java the ‘Judea’ in ‘Youth’ was 
burned. Nearby part of ‘The Secret 
Sharer’ and ‘Freya of the Seven 
Isles’, both of them stories in ‘ ’’Twixt 
Land and Sea’, take place. Past Bor- 
neo somewhere is the secret river Cap- 
tain Lingard of ‘Almayer’s Folly’ vis- 
ited in the ‘Flash’ to trade with the 
natives. On Celebes Island was the 
settlement where Willems was estab- 
lished by Lingard in ‘An Outcast of 
the Islands’. In the China Sea some- 
where “The Rescue’ was made. If 
you were to go near the island of 
Samuran, you would be at the scene 
of ‘Victory’. And in the China Sea, 
between Formosa and Fuchau the 
‘Nan Shan’ ran into that terrible and 
wonderful ‘Typhoon’, to me the most 
overwhelming description of a nat- 
ural event in English literature. You’ll 
regretfully leave Conrad with the 
Philippines. One of the stories in 
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‘Tales of Unrest’, ‘Karain’, has Min- 
danao for its setting. 

“Then China. The best thing I 
have read about Chinese poetry — and 
poetry seems to mean Chinese litera- 
ture to the Occident — is the intro- 
duction to ‘Fir-Flower Tablets’, an 
anthology of Chinese poetry trans- 
lated by Florence Ayscough and Amy 
Lowell. The scholarly introduction, 
about half of the book, was written by 
Amy Lowell. It explains the peculiar 
technique of Chinese poetry and gives 
a brief but comprehensive history of 
China and Chinese poetry. The poems 
themselves have been translated with 
fidelity and poetic sympathy. Arthur 
Waley’s translations, ‘170 Chinese Po- 
ems’ and ‘More Translations from the 
Chinese’, are excellent. Judith Gau- 
tier’s translations from the Book of 
Jade are lovely. 

“Of course you’ll want to read ‘The 
Travels of Marco Polo’ while you are 
in China. For years it was believed 
to be a clever and fascinating lie, so 
bizarre were his descriptions and his 
adventures in the service of the Em- 
peror of China. But his book encour- 
aged exploration and finally his tales 
were supported by other travelers. 
Donn Byrne did last year a charming 
little book called ‘Messer Marco Polo’. 
An old Irishman, 
whose words them- 
selves are golden, 
tells the love story 
of the young Marco 
Polo and Golden 
Bells, daugnter of 
the great Kublai 
Khan. 

“You’ll beamused 
by two books of Er- 
nest Bramah, ‘The 
Wallet of Kai Lung’ 
and ‘Kai Lung’s 
Golden Hours’, 


W. Somerset Maugham 
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beads of tales held on the string of 
a rogue and a charmer, Kai Lung. 
They are told in a highly embroidered 
imitation Chinese and they pleased 
Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton 
immensely. 

“Do read Somerset Maugham’s ‘On 
a Chinese Screen’. It contains most 
poignant and compelling descriptions 
of life and customs in China. You'll 
be entranced with a new book called 
‘The Chinese Theatre’ with stunning 
color plates by Jacovleff. Don’t for- 
get the Sacred Books of China which 
contain the texts of Confucianism 
and Taoism. 

“As you leave for Japan read ‘Some 
Chinese Ghosts’, because Lafcadio 
Hearn is more Japanese 
than Chinese. ‘The Soul 
of the Bell’ is one of the 
most touching and lovely 
of folk tales, of Ko-Ngai 
who, that the bell might 


have a song, leaped into 
the molten mass as the 
bell was about to be cast. 


“Lafcadio Hearn is 
the most expert guide 
possible for Japan. He 
was a writer of rare and 
lovely things too littleap- 
preciated, who did more 
than any man to inter- 
pret Japan to the Occi- 
dent and the Occident to 
Japan. He became a 
Japanese citizen, with the 
nameof Yakumo Koizumi, 
married a Japanese woman, and taught 
in the Imperial University at Tokio. 
His ‘Japan: an Attempt at Interpreta- 
tion’ is the beacon of the vivid channel 
lights which he has kindled for the 
occidental traveler. ‘Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan’, ‘Out of the East’, 
‘Kokoro’, ‘Gleanings in Buddha-Fields’, 
‘The Romance of the Milky Way’, ‘Ex- 
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otics and Retrospectives’, ‘In Ghostly 
Japan’, ‘Shadowings’, ‘A Japanese 
Miscellany’, ‘Kotto’, ‘Kwaidan’, and his 
Japanese letters — you can’t afford to 
slight one of them. 

“Pierre Loti was also fascinated by 
Japan, and he left in ‘Madame Chry- 
santhéme’ and ‘Madame Prune’ two 
rarely interpretive books. In ‘Madame 
Chrysanthéme’, the story of the little 
so-much-by-the-month wife who was 
engaged at Nagasaki is merely a 
thread with which to embroider the 
rich background of Japan. 

“‘The Art of Japan’ by Louis Gonze 
is a book which you will want. It was 
published in 1886, but it is still a 
standard work. It traces the devel- 

opment of the parallel 
schools of painting, of 
sculpture, of architec- 
ture, and of decorative 
work. 
“Romances of Old 
Japan’ by Ozaki and 
‘Diaries of Court Ladies 
of Old Japan’ will de- 
light you. The Diaries 
are quaint in their de- 
scription of customs and 
affairs. The Romances 
are stories of the popu- 
lar dramas of the eight- 
eenth century. Speak- 
ing of drama, of course 
you'll read Ezra Pound’s 
scholarly ‘The Noh Plays 
of Japan’. 
“You may want to read 
‘Kimono’, the photographic tale of 
Japanese life with which the anony- 
mous John Paris made a sensation 
last year. “The Adopted Husband’, a 
novel written by Futabatei, a native 
Japanese, will interest you. It tells 
of strange customs of adoption in 
Japan. Sydney Greenbie’s ‘Japan, 
Real and Imaginary’, is an unusually 
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good interpretation of modern Japan, 
as is also Julian Street’s ‘Mysterious 


Japan’. 
“At Honolulu read ‘Our Hawaii’, 
an alluring book by Charmian London, 
the wife of the famous Jack London. (es, ’ d 
* . * + 


nor’s country of the Canadian Rockies. 

I have left out necessarily all sorts of 

books I wanted to put in. I can’t tell 

you how much fun it has been making seduced my mind from its 
even this vicarious journey. It has wanderlusting.” 


“That’s the end of the list I’ve made. 
From Hawaii you go to Vancouver 
and come home through Ralph Con- 
‘ i i Maud Diver 


The “Round the World Cruise” referred to in this article is the cruise 
of the Canadian Pacific “Empress of Canada” scheduled to start from New 
York on January 30th, 1924, on an itinerary which not only covers the ports 
of the countries mentioned but also includes shore excursions in Egypt, 
across India, traversing Java and overland through China, Korea, Japan 
and the Canadian Pacific Rockies. Limited to five hundred passengers on a 
spacious and luxurious liner equipped for every kind of climate, under the 
direct management of the Canadian Pacific itself, the greatest transporta- 

- tion company in the world, this cruise offers a unique opportunity for see- 
ing as much of the world as possible in four brief months with the maximum 
of comfort. Rates range from $1,600 upwards. 

For illustrated booklet and further information write, mentioning THE 
BooKMAN, to any Canadian Pacific passenger agent. Three of the principal 
Canadian Pacific offices are at New York—Madison Avenue at 44th Street; 
Chicago—40 North Dearborn Street ; Montreal—i141 St. James Street. 
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| Sesemy ag BREUER, a graduate 
of the Missouri school of journal- 
ism, was at the age of twenty-three 
years Sunday editor of the New York 
“Tribune”, the second woman to hold 
such a position in New York. During 
the war years, she was director of the 
Red Cross Bureau of Magazines, where 
she came to know editors and authors 
intimately. She has done much work 
with various magazines in an advisory 
editorial capacity. In private life she 
is the wife of Carl Kahler, the mod- 
ern artist. DOROTHY SPEARE, the 
young author of “Dancers in the Dark” 
(Doran) and of many short stories, is 
at present studying singing under 
Jean de Reszke at Nice. She writes 
informingly of the famous singer’s 
parrot. Miss Speare’s ambition is, 
first, to be an opera singer. After 
that, she will be glad to take whatever 
honors come her way as a novelist. 
Dr. MorRIS FISHBEIN is assistant to 
the editor of “The Journal of the 
American Medical Association”, whose 
offices of publication are in Chicago. 
At the present moment, he writes, the 
editorial staff for the American Medi- 
cal Association is busy with prepara- 
tions for a new magazine to be pub- 
lished shortly and to be called, “Hy- 
geia: A Journal of Individual and 
Community Health’. AMANDA HALL, 
whose novel “The Heart’s Justice” 
(Doran) was published last autumn, 
is soon to have a volume of poems on 
the press called “The Dancer in the 
Shrine”. Her last two winters have 
been spent in Norwich, Connecticut 
where, she tells us, it is more difficult 
to write than in town — “It is some- 
how a great stimulus to hear other 
pens scratching. HENRY GOODMAN, 


” 


THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 








once a sailor, now a business man with 


writing as an avocation, says that he 
has only one interest outside that of 
being a peaceful citizen and father. 
This interest is a magazine called 
“Clay, A Quarterly Literary Exhibit’. 
In the last issue were contributions by 
Isaac Kloomok, Alter Brody, and Mr. 
Goodman. DAVID MORTON, teacher of 
English in the high school at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, is an American 
sonneteer of note. His book “Ships in 
Harbour” (Putnam) received honor- 
able mention for the Poetry Society 
award to the best first book of poems 
published during the year 1921. 
HUGH WALPOLE is now completing 
his lecture tour of the United States. 
His “The Cathedral” has been among 
the best sellers of the winter season, 
which is an unusual achievement for 
a novel of such artistic proportions. 
DorROTHY Dow lives in Lockport, Illi- 
nois. She has written poems for vari- 
ous magazines and has done Red Cross 
Public Health work in southern IIli- 
nois. CHARLES VOUGA, a Swiss his- 
torian and critic, has been in this 
country for two years, editing the 
Anglo-French journal of religious 
psychology “Le Héraut”. He has also 
given several literary and economic 
lectures in New York and Boston. 
NAN MAURY LIGHTFOOT is the wife of 
a lawyer in Richmond, and in close 
touch with alJl events literary in the 
Virginia capital. “I am neither a 
writer nor an artist, but have tried to 
be both,” she tells us. “I sold nine 
stories and stopped; and the Library 
of Congress has since purchased nine 
of my drawings. Nine being the only 
number at which I can stop, seems to 
prove, beyond a doubt, that I shall live 










































to be ninety-nine years old.” MADGE 
JENISON has always been deeply inter- 
ested in books and bookselling — wit- 
ness her autobiography: 


[ was a child for some years and did 
not like it; danced, went to football games, 
played whist, acted in private theatricals, 
and read THe BooKMAN; college; more 
dancing, whist, and private theatricals; club 
at Hull House to stir up a little wind; teach- 
ing in a middle western factory city- 
eighty in a class—eight classes a day; 
teaching in a charming school on a pink 
velvet carpet; Europe; short stories, maga 
zine articles, a novel, eight plays all 
mostly on file in a tall room looking down 
on the Hudson; opened a bookshop. And all 
the time a salient immutable fact was books. 
I like to get drowned in a book and not 
come up until it is over. I like to see them 
along the wall and I like even to dust them 
and put them in piles. I am sure that my 
first coherent words were, “Do please pass 
the paper eutter.” 


ROBERT J. ROE, in charge of book dis- 
tribution for the American Merchant 
Marine Library Association, has won 
a prize from Chicago “Poetry” this 
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year, and is to have a volume of his 
poems published this spring. CHARLES 
HANSON TOWNE has just finished edit- 
ing his anthology of all the verse 
written about Theodore Roosevelt. 
ANNIE CARROLL MOorE writes us that 
the original drawings for “The Vel- 
veteen Rabbit” are on exhibition in 
the Central Children’s Rooms of the 
New York Public Library. The illus- 
trations of the book are autographic 
reproductions of the originals in color 
as well as size. We hear further, and 
with delight, that a children’s story, 
“Nicholas”, is flowing from Miss 
Moore’s own pen now. 

WILLIAM ROSE BENET has for some 
time past been at work on a children’s 
book. We hope to see this soon. JOHN 
ERSKINE’S articles, now running in 
“The North American Review”, are to 
be published in April under the title, 
“The Literary Discipline”. His “Col- 
lected Poems” (Duffield) have been 





What the Nations are Saying 
TO THE BEST KNOWN WOMAN OF HER TIME 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 


whose name was on every list of the twelve best known women in the 
United States, is making a tour of Europe and South America investi- 
gating conditions, especially the part women are playing in public 


affairs since the war. 


Because of her wide international connections as President of the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, Mrs. Catt is having rare opportunities to learn the truth. 
dents of the new European States and is conferring with Premiers and leading men and women 


everywhere. 


Her articles written on the spot are appearing exclusively in 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


$2.00 a Year 


ora Special a six months’ subscription 
ee ' ( one year’s 
Trial Subscription es ee { $1.00. 
for $1.00 Name . —— — 
Address 
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She is dining with the Presi- 
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selling well this season. WILBUR CoR- 
rEZ ABBOTT is professor of history at 
Harvard, the author of “The Expan- 
sion of Europe” (Holt), and a con- 
tributor to “The Yale Review”; “The 
Atlantic Monthly”, and other periodi- 
cals) RAYMOND M. WEAVER, of the 
department of English at Columbia 
University, who reviews the Life of 
Hazlitt, has himself given an example 
in “Herman Melville: Mariner and 
Mystic” (Doran) of what biography 
should be. GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
is an associate professor of English at 
Smith College, where she gives courses 
in the poetry of Browning and in con- 
temporary poetry, and where she car- 
ries on a kind of poetry workshop for 
those who are interested in writing 
verse. Mrs. Conkling has recently re- 
turned from a brief lecture tour in the 
south. In Charleston she lectured 
and read for the Poetry Society of 
South Carolina which gave her the 
Blindman Prize last spring. Her lec- 
tures are on contemporary poetry, 
English and American; she reads also 
from her own poems and those of her 
little girl, Hilda. ALEXANDER KAUN, 
of the University of California, says: 
“T begin to suspect, after a brief self- 
analysis, that I may be classified as a 
member of the Russian intelligentsia, 
transplanted on the American soil. 
One of the traits of that quaint and 
exotic group (with which I too am 
afflicted) is a craving after synthesis. 
Hence the variety of my intellectual 
experiences in this country — aca- 
demic instruction of Slavic languages 
and Russian literature and history, 
relieved by literary vagaries of a 
pretty wide range.” Said vagaries 
consist of contributions to such publi- 
cations as “The Nation”, “The Atlan- 
tic Monthly”, “The Literary Review”, 
“The New Republic”, and “The Free- 
man”, JOE MIELZINER, son of the por- 
trait painter, Leo Mielziner, has gone 
on to Paris to continue his art studies. 
At the same time he is keeping a close 
watch on continental drama in the 
making. 
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By E. B. C. Jones 


Author of “Quiet Interior” 
and “Singing Captives” 


THE 
WEDGWOOD 
MEDALLION 


A Modern Novel 


Sophie Rendel falls passionately in 
love with a man whose philosophy 
of life is basically opposed to her own. 
The progress of their love-affair to its 
inevitable outcome provides a subtle 
analysis of human character. 


“THE WEDGWOOD ME- 
DALLION has the quality 
which an earlier generation 
associates with the work of 
George Eliot.” 

—The Cambridge Review 





@ Against a finely painted back- 
| ° . ° . 

J ground of English family life Miss 
Jones portrays the experiences of a 
group of strongly individual charac- 
ters. A fine study of human emotions 
is this— Miss Jones’ third striking 
novel. 


“A typical piece of modern lit- 
erature” says the Manchester 
Guardian, “finely conceived, 
highly wrought.” 


@ “Miss Jones stands in the front 
J rank of English woman novelists” 
comments Llewellyn Jones in the 
Chicago Evening Post. This ‘new 
novel will strengthen the splendid 
reputation she has won by her previ- 
ous books. 


$2.00 at all Booksellers 


HENRY HOLT 
& COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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' America and 
The League of Nations 


Geneva 
Seat of the League of Nations 


Borah—Clarke—Wickersham 


Recent events in Europe have again brought the League emphatically before 
us. [Ex-Justice Clarke has resigned from the Supreme Court to devote his tim: 
to a great non-partisan movement to bring America to Geneva. With him are 
George W. Wickersham, President Lowell and other Republicans of equal stand- 
ing. On the other hand Senator Borah and his group maintain their belief that we 
should avoid European entanglements. 

You will find the whole subject covered completely and 


J 


authoritativel Vy in thr March ISSUE oT 


At Newsstands OUR WORLD 25 Cents 


It will contain an eloquent appeal for America’s joining the League by 
ex-Justice John H. Clarke, an interesting discussion of America’s relations t 
Europe by George W. Wickersham, and the other side of the case set forth by 
Senator Borah. There are articles bearing on the League of Nations by Alonz 
E. Taylor, Arthur Bullard, Malcolm W. Davis and others. It will be a complet: 
presentation of the question of our foreign policy today. 

This number will also contain new stories by Paul Bourget and other master story tellers 
of Europe. Altogether there will be 24 features in this outstanding magazine of the month 
Do you feel the need of a better background of information on the great events shaking th 
rld today? If so you need OUR WORLD, the new magazine that gives a vivid, dramat 
cture of the world today. For $3.00 you get a yearly subscription and services of the Institut: 
International Information answering questions about the world, or send $1.00 for a trial fi 
onths’ subscription beginning with the March League of Nations issu 


THE HOUSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 
Enter my name for (1) A full year’s subscription with member 


(2) Trial subscription of five months (wit 
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Doran Book (hat 


HE likeness of V. Sackville-West 

appearing on this page is after 
the painting by the late William 
Strang, R.A., and suits very well, I 
think, with her authorship of KNOLE 
AND THE SACKVILLES. The book, al- 
most quarto in size, printed from very 
beautiful fonts of type and illustrated, 
provides an account of the old English 
seat of the Earls and Dukes of Dor- 
set, of whom Miss Sackville-West is a 
descendant. Knole, as a house, dates 
from at least 1456, and has tradi- 
tionally seven courts for the days of 
the week, fifty-two staircases for the 
weeks of the year, and 365 rooms for 
the days of the year. 

Wonderful as is the house, it does 
not transcend in interest the people 
who have lived in it. I shall not soon 
forget Miss Sackville-West’s account 
of the various Sackvilles of Dorset, 
each man so typical of the vices and 
virtues, the wisdoms and follies of his 

age. But if I spend 


all my space on 
KNOLE AND THE 
SACKVILLES it will 


do an injustice to 
Miss Sackville-West 
as an author. Her 


= book on Knole is 
= , the very special 
= sort of book and 





her reputation as 
an author will be founded on her work 
in fiction. Especially, I expect, will it 
repose on her novel, CHALLENGE, just 
published in America — not only that 
but just published for the first time 
anywhere, since private influence has 
succeeded in suppressing the novel in 
England on the theory that Miss Sack- 
ville-West has written too identifiably 
about actual and living people. As to 
such nonsense, I lack not only space 
but the patience to discuss it. 
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The deliberate comparisons of CHAL- 
LENGE with the work of Conrad 
aroused my skepticism, but a few 
pages of the novel, furnished what was, 
to me, quite sufficient proof that the 
comparison was inevitable and could 
be sustained. All the praise I could 
heap up would add nothing to that! 
The two new books of essays and 
literary oddments by J. C. Squire, 
Books REVIEWED and (under his pen 
name, “Solomon Eagle’) ESSAYS AT 
LARGE, are made the right size for 
the bookshelf at the head of the bed 
and should be kept there, in a fa- 
miliar place, so that one can reach 
for either with one hand while pull- 
ing the light on with the other. I 
remember that when Squire first pub- 
volume of the 
these, Books’ IN 
GENERAL, he _in- 
serted a prefatory 
sentence or two ex- 
plaining that if the 
book was the kind 
of a book one read 


lished a character of 


in satisfactorily for 
ten minutes before 
going to sleep it 
served its purpose; 
and now he opens 
ESSAYS AT LARGE 
with a discursion on 
Bed.” (Very jolly piece, too.) 





“Reading in 
I find 
some difficulty in that, having dipped 
into Squire in lieu of my children’s 


radio bedtime story (which never 
really interests me), I forget when 
the ten minutes are up, and read an 
hour, or even longer. The electric 
light bill is large enough already and 
I do wish Squire would publish his 
books hereafter in summer. 


PukdA Ross 
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Outstanding Religious 


RELIGIOUS Books \ 290k 

Week 
March 

WHAT JESUS TAUGHT 4 to 


According to the Gospels 


By MILTON G. Evans, D.D., LL.D. 


of Recent Publication 


» 
President of Crozer Theological Seminary 
This book discusses first, the sources of knowledge of what Jesus taught and outlines the 
vackground of thought against which his teaching is projected, then presents the teaching 
according to the synoptic Gospels, and, lastly, the teaching according to John. Presentation 
of the synoptic material centers around the idea of the kingdom; of the material from John, 
around the thought of eternal life. $1.50 net 
S ir 00k . ’ ’ . 
A Startling Book Essays of Concern and Conviction 
If America Fail! Yo» Thi 
—————— God's Better Thing 
By SAMUEL ZANE Batren, D.D. ; 
. By A. D. Betpen, B.D. (Lond. 
Dr. Batten discusses first the meaning and mission ’ 

America then reviews the field of history The author’s conviction is that the evangelical 
and notes the great causes of the decline and faith is seriously cramped by a purely individual- 
fall of nations, and considering America again istic application, and that it must find its flower- 
finds those familiar diseases at their old-time ing and fruitage in the gospel of the kingdom of 
worl The second part of the book is construc- God on earth before it can adequately satisfy the 
tive in character, showing how the national life spiritual needs of mankind and give just proof 
may be purged, and its mission for the world of itself. $1.50 net 
fully performed. $1.60 net 

The Sermon Test A Story of Mission Work 
“Preacl in” Followi he Pi 
Preach It Again ollowing the Pioneers 

By Bernarp C. CLAusEN, D.D. By JosepH C. Rossins 
The story of an attempt to learn what a con- The aims, methods, achievements, and present 
gregation thought about a year of preaching. conditions of missions in Burma, South India, 
The experiment made possible conclusions that 3engal-Orissa, and Assam are set forth in a most 
cannot fail to be interesting and suggestive to interesting way. Study classes and the genera! 
laymen as well as to preachers and students and reader will find this a volume that will well re- 
teachers of pulpit work. $1.25 net pay attention $1.50 net 

Inspiration to Better Living Sermons and Addresses 

sods Wi H Del 
~ Cc > 5 
God's Will and Our Life onest Debtors 
By CHARLES A. CooK By Orrin Puivip Girrorp, D.D. 
A practical work, in simple, non-technical lan- Some of the finest work of one of the ablest of 
guage, well adapted to be helpful in the needs Baptist preachers and platform speakers. Stu- 
and experiences of life and to inspire to higher dents of preaching cannot fail to find the volume 
hving and larger service. Not alone the Pietist of large interest. An immediate practical value 
in retirement, but much more the plain man in of the matter will be evident to all who interpret 
the hard, workaday world will find these chap- Christian living in terms of stewardship of life. 
ters quickening and illuminating. $1.00 net $1.50 net 
If your bookstore cannot supply these books they may be ordered from the publisher. 
Send for our Catalogs. 
. l } } pP 1701-1703 Chestnut St. 
. . 
© uason ress Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
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HE latest book from the hand of 

Dr. A. T. Robertson is “A Har- 
mony of the Gospels for Students of 
the Life of Christ” (Doran). It will 
prove a real help to any earnest stu- 
dent of the life of Christ. The har- 
mony is based on that of Broadus. 

“Belief in Christ” (Scribner) by 
Charles Gore, D. D., formerly Bishop 
of Oxford, is based on the conclusions 
drawn in the same author’s “Belief in 
God”, in which he endeavored to lay 
a foundation for a rational belief in 
God. Bishop Gore is not concerned 
with questions of orthodoxy. He at- 
tempts a critical estimate of all the 
evidence concerning the person of 
Christ and “to show that the belief 
about Him which really grows out of 
the evidence, taken all together, and 
which best accounts for all the facts, is 
just the traditional belief in the incar- 
nation of the eternal Son of God”. 
Starting from the Jewish background 
and coming on down to the most strik- 
ing and distinctive modern views and 
beliefs in the person of Christ, this 
book is an intelligible and convincing 
study. 

A fair and courteous treatment 
of Christian Science and the New 
Thought and kindred mind movements 
is “Christian Science and the Catholic 
Faith’ (Macmillan) by the Rev. A. 
Bellwald, professor of theology at the 
Marist College, Washington. There 
are some new ideas of interest to the 
sick and suffering and for those who 
minister to them. The complete bibli- 
ography on the subject of Christian 
Science, including classifications of 
books both favorable and hostile to 
Science and New Thought, is probably 
the most valuable ever published. 

“What Jesus Taught” (Judson) is 
a brief yet comprehensive reflection on 
the practical nature of Jesus’s teach- 
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ing according to the Gospels. The 
author, Milton G. Evans, D. D., begins 
with the sources of knowledge of what 
Jesus taught, outlines the background 
of thought against which His teaching 
is projected, and then presents the 
teaching itself. The exposition is 
straightforward, clear, and practical 
rather than theological. Students, 
teachers, and preachers will find it a 
joy to read. 

In “The Apostolic Age” (Revell) 
William Bancroft Hill, D. D. presents 
a study of the early church and its 
achievements. He believes the Apos- 
tolic Age to have been the great mis- 
sionary age of the church and that it 
should be studied as such. His book is 
therefore an exhaustive study of the 
beginnings of Christianity. The early 
heroes of the church are treated in 
great detail. 

The fascinating background and 
purpose of the Old Testament Records 
is made plain in “The Meaning of the 
Old Testament” (Doran) by Hugh 
Martin, literary and assistant secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland. It 
is a constructive interpretation of spir- 
itual value for the Bible student. 

“Night-Scenes of Scripture” (Doran) 
is a collection of fourteen striking, 
persuasive, and practical sermons by 
the Rev. Norman M. Caie. This book 
will introduce to the ministers of 
America a new writer and preacher of 
the famous Scotch school of religious 
thought. Mr. Caie was late scholar in 
theology at St. Andrews, and is now 
one of the most popular preachers in 
the Church of Scotland. These ser- 
mons are discourses on Jacob, Nehe- 
miah, Nicodemus, Paul, Peter and 
others. They are clear and effective 
and have much literary value. 

—E. E. F. 
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New and Valuable 


BACK TO THE LONC CRASS. My Link With Livingstone. 
Dan Crawford, Author of ‘‘Thinking Black.” 






IDV ERTISER 


Back over the Tong, weary, dangerous, fascinating trail of Livingstone we travel in company with the inimita- 
ble author of ‘‘ Thinking Black. ” A vivid record of a thrilling accomplishment in honor of the great missionary. 


CRITICAL HOURS IN THE PREACHER’S 


LIFE 
Rev. Ernest C. Wareing, D.D., Litt. D. Editor 
of the Western Cnn Advocate. 
Wit! tr ar g frankness this well 
h n editor and preacher reveals the struggles, trage and 
ter life A book of ty r i 
$2.0 


THE BEST | REMEMBER 
Arthur Porritt, Editor of The Cheietion World. 

An ast k covering 
I n religiou journa Full f 


pses of notable leaders in Eng 


Net $3.00 
THE HEBREW PROPHET AND THE MOD- 
ERN PREACHER. The Hartley Lecture on 
Preaching for 1922. 











Rev. Henry J. Pickett, Ex-Principal and Prin- 
_cipal — areiny College, Manchester. 
tod T 
oe _ : T , ss been written ur i the pr ssure 
j Ne t, $2. 50 


SOME LIVING MASTERS OF THE PULPIT 
Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D., Litt D. 








Author of * ‘Preaching in ‘London,’ "etc 
Dr. Newton's pe and power f analysis 1 ake 
t volume of 1 » teeiaht amd wie { incident 
Of deepest terest t nisters and laymen alike " A very 
fit to William Robertson § Nicoll’s 
“Prit f the Church.” Net $2.00 
NICHT SCENES OF SCRIPTURE 
Rev. Norman Macleod Caie, B.D. 
Author of * ‘The Seven Deadly Sins,” etc. 
“Mr. Caie ha a , eager power ¢t iterary 
ambit 0 fe rough the mane th that 
t effective a preacher. Rev. Prof. , =f s Moff att 
D D Lit Net, $1.2 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


Rev Norman Macleod Caie, B.D., Author 
of * ‘Night Scenes of Scripture,” ete. 
A erie f brief even ns, notable 
for t power, Net $ 1.0 0 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY ‘SCHOOL BUILD- 





INGS Rev. P. E. Burroughs, D. D., Architectural 
Secretary, Sunday School Board, Southern 
Baptist Convention. 

Tt ete ul by a well-known author ffe 

who re it g of he 

j It » y sav 

er t r lesirat 





I trated wit any plans and designs 
8 vo. Net, $2.50 


THE MEN’S CLASS IN ACTION 


~~ F. Harvey Morse, Adult Division Superintendent, 
St. Louis County Sunday School Association. 

A « plet mar for adult ass leaders Suppl l 

how to rganize snd con 





¢ Net. $1.50 
REGENERATION AND RECONSTRUC- 


TION. A Call to the Church. 
Rev. S. B. John. With a Foreword 


by Rev. John Clifford, D.D 
A plea for Chr tian idea and a clarion call to 
t Churct to rea Le mn in the present age Every 
preacher in the land should come under its influenc 
Net, $1.25 


RAN GEORGE H. 
30,8) 1 


At Your Religious Book Store 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
244 Madison Avenue 
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Fully Illustrated. 8vo. $4.00. 
TEACHING ADOLESCENTS IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL. A Pian Book for Train- 
ing Leaders of Youth Based on the Pro- 


ject Plan. 


Erwin L. Shaver, Secretary for New England 
Congregational ‘Educational Society. 
“A genuinely new det in the method that it unfolds 
trair —Professor George 4. Coe 
Net, $1.25 


OUR FAITH IN COD THROUCH JESUS 
CHRIST. its Reasonableness, Necessity, 


Effectiveness, and Finality. 
J. Ernest Davey, M.A., B.D., Professor of 


Ecclesiastical History, General Assem- 
bly’s College, Belfast. 
One of the recent 1 f the Student Christian Movement 
which will be very a ptat n Christian Student le 
r aon A AV rou tt Chr tian [{ t 


ST. MARK’S LIFE OF JESUS” 


Theodore H. Robinson, M.A., D. D., 

University College, Cardiff. Foreword by 

Rev. Prof. James Moffa.t, D.D., Litt.D. 
Referring to tl practical Student tian Mi vement hand 
k, Dr 


- 


Moffatt i Dr Rob nsor ak the life f 
re real, ar od ul than ever Suitable 


r study le rivate reading. Net, $1.75 
THE MEANING OF THE OLD TESTA- 


MENT: According to Modern Scholarship. 


Hugh Martin, M.A., Literature Secretary, Student 

Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
f tl rece id ristian Move 
ent the | ited “Methodist says Tt presents a constr 
tive intert : ft 0 - Testament that ive ma 4 
baa 7 em for the B ble student. Net, $1.60 


A BRIEF BIBLICAL HISTORY. Old Tes- 








tament. Rev. Prof. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, D.D. 
—— Author of “‘ The Biblical History of the 
Hebrews to the Christian tw ™ ete. 
A compost, scholarly handb k on Old Testament tory 
5 in rei ious educat r TI e author's name g uarante 
accuracy and h $2 


A BRIEF BIBLICAL HISTORY. New Testa- 





ment, Rev. Prof. F.J.Foakes-Jackson, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘The Biblical History of the Hebrews to 
the Christian Era,’’ etc., and B. T. Dean 
Smith, M.A., Vice-Principal of the Clergy 
Training School, Cam bridge. 

A compect, scholarly handt n New Testan ent History for 
lasse in relig 1 Bg t The authors’ names guarantee 
accuracy ar hi holarship. Net, $2.00 
CAPTAIN PLUCK. The Story of a Real Boy 
Isla May Mullins, Author of 
“The Boy from wotow Heat, ””* etc. 

A pre-eminent book of ins; and a nation for boys 
the book that parent and se en are r for to en 

irage t in ch r 1 life work w eth while. 

Net, $1.50 


LET’S PLAY. A Book of Games for Children 
Edna Geister 


Games and contests for tt folks, at school r in the 
t e for large r 4 parties, indoor or out A com- 
panion Vv ~ e t M Geister I il “Iee Breakers a 
the er Herself. ($1.35), and “It Is to Laugt 
($1.25). Net, $1 













DORAN COMPANY 
New York 











7 LL About Coffee” by William H. 

Ukers, M.A. (Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal Co.), aptly named from 
the point of view of history, science, 
and and profusely _ illus- 
trated, is perhaps the most thorough 
treatise on its subject written in re- 
cent times. We are told that it repre- 
sents the work and research of twenty 
years on the part of the author, who, 
incidentally, is the editor of “The Tea 
and Coffee Trade Journal”. Particu- 
larly interesting is the account of the 
bringing of the single coffee plant to 
Europe from Martinique by Captain 
Gabriel de Clieu, and its nourishment 
in foreign The book covers a 
period of a thousand years, beginning 
with the time when coffee was used as 


business, 


soil. 


a medicine, through the so called cof- 
fee house period when the beverage 
was indeed a political factor, and down 
to the commercialization of 
coffee. 


present 


“Gano’s Commercial Law” (revised) 
by Ralph E. and Clyde O. 
Thompson (American Book Co.) con- 
elements of value to the indi- 
vidual in any phase of business. Con- 
tracts, negotiable instruments, insur- 
ance, and partnerships are explained 
in a manner sufficiently thorough to 
render the book a handy reference 
work. Each chapter is subdivided into 
a discussion of corollary subjects, and 
supplemented by a series of pertinent 
questions. The book is unusually well 
indexed and contains a thorough and 
useful list of legal definitions. In ad- 
dition to its value as a reference work 
it deserves recommendation as a text- 
book. 

“Railroad Melons, Rates and Wages” 
by Charles Edward Russell (Kerr) fur- 
nishes an astounding amount of infor- 
mation and facts within comparatively 
small compass, It is called“A handbook 


Rogers 


tains 


THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


of railroad information”, and is dedi- 
cated to the wage earners of the rail- 
roads. Itis Mr. Russellat his best. Start- 
ing with the premise that all highways 
belong to the government, the author 
develops the familiar theory of gov- 
ernment ownership and _ operation. 
Anything written by Mr. Russell is 
intelligently written, and his descrip- 
tion of the early days of the railroad 
business makes even statistics excit- 
ing. Those days obviously made much 
money for many people, and in a quite 
convincing manner the author shows 
how it was done. It 
story -— the account of railroad opera- 
tions in the seventies and eighties 


is not a pretty 


and no one presumes that those condi- 
tions exist today, but Mr. Russell con- 
tends that because of extensive stock 
watering and manipulations forty or 
fifty years ago, the traveler and ship- 
per of today are overtaxed by the roads 
in rates and tariffs. It is more than 
possible that this is a fact, but there 
are many who cannot agree with Mr. 
Russell when he advocates government 
control as the remedy. Whether or 
not one agrees with its economic the- 
ories, the book is an interesting narra- 
tive, particularly the chapter on the 
early days of the Southern Pacific sys- 
tem and the foundation of the Hunt- 
ington, Crocker, Stanford for- 
tunes. 

“Financial Giants of America’’, two 
volumes by George F. Redmond (Strat- 
ford), is a quite thorough history not 
alone of giants but of the industries 
they represent as well. Sixty men, 
whose names are fairly familiar, are 
discussed in a chatty, reportorial man- 
ner, which should interest the casual 
student of human nature who is curi- 
ous to know how the other fellow did 
it, 


and 


J. G. 
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J 
Sir ti 
Philip 
Gibbs 


Sir Philip Gibbs is one 

of those men upon whom 

the face of the world 

looks in continually ; who 

read the news of the day 

with more intense concern 
than they ever feel about their personal affairs. Stories of suffering 
and destitution or of progress and discovery in any part of the world 
move him not merely to pity or interest but to immediate and forceful 
action. He is a member of the human race first and an individual 
afterwards. Through him this strangely turbulent world of 1923 
finds a means of self-expression. 


He first gained the attention of the public through a series of small 
articles, often not more than fifty or one hundred words, which ran 
under the heading “Knowledge Is Power” and dealt with any sub- 
ject that his wide interest might touch. ‘They made a surprising and 
sensational impression. “Then came his brilliant career as a war 
correspondent and his widely read books upon the war, ““The Way to 
Victory,” “Days of Glory,” “Now It Can Be Told,” “More That 
Must Be Told,” etc. But his crowning achievement is a novel, 
published February twenty-first, a true and living picture of Europe 
today, ‘““The Middle of the Road.” With the publication of this 
book he has earned most serious consideration for the next Nobel 
Peace Award. 


The picture shows Sir Philip landing in this country with his son 
Anthony. Anthony Gibbs has just graduated from Oxford but the 
trend of his ambition is already plain. He is the assistant editor of a 
fiction magazine in London. 


& 


The novels of Sir Philip Gibbs are “The Middle of 
the Road” and “Wounded Souls.” 


~~, 


Oo 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers 


a, 
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— 
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Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 


To meet the needs of a large number of influential and cultured people 
for whom Summer is the most convenient time for a long vacation, 
we have arranged 


A cruise of nearly 13,500 miles 


by specially chartered, new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner" TUSCANIA” 
From New York June 30—returning September 1. 

A magnificent itinerary—63 days—Madeira, Lisbon, Gibraltar (for Granada), 
Malaga, Monaco (for Monte Carlo and Nice), Genoa, Naples, Venice, Fiume and 
Abbazzia Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout (for Baalbek and Damascus), Haifa (for 
Nazareth, Tiberias and Jerusalem), Jaffa, Alexandria, Cairo, Naples, Gibraltar, 
New York. Optional return via North Atlantic from Southampton or Liverpool 
Like last year's ‘‘Cameronia Cruise ""—every comfort possible—every hour crowded 
with interest and recreation. 


POPULAR FARES. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mcntreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


Early application advisable. 





THE NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


Druida, by John T. Frederick [Knopf]. 
Futility, A Novel on Russian Themes, by William 
rhardi [ Duffield]. 
The Step on the Stair, by Anna Katharine Green 
Dodd] 
ome of the Tenements, by Anzia Yezierska 





[Boni] 
The Church on the 
Dodd}. 


Helen R. Martin 


Avenue, by 





The Lost Mr. Linthwaite, by J, S. Fletcher 
Knopf | 
Dusk of Moonrise, by Diana Patrick [Dutton]. 


rhe Shadow on the Glass, by Charles J. Dutton 
Dodd}. 
he Pointed Tower, by Vance Thompson [Bobbs]. 
and of the Innocent, by Grant Overton [Doran]. 
VMan’a Country, The Story of a Great Love, of 
Which Business Was Jealous, by Peter Clark 
Macfarlane [Cosmopolitan]. 
East Wind, And Other Stories, by Hugh Mac- 
Nair Kahler [Putnam]. 
Peradventure, or the Silence of God, by 
[Putnam]. 
The Gentleman from 
Stories, by I. A. Bunin, trans. 
rence, S. S. Koteliansky, 


Seltzer]. 


Robert 

Keable 

San Francisco, And Other 
by D. H. Law- 

Leonard Woolf 

The Seven Ages of Woman, by Compton Mac- 
kenzie [Stokes]. 
rhe Black Water O’Dee, by James McKenzie 
Douglas [Newton, N. J.: Nelson E. Barton]. 

atraz, by Max Brand [Putnam]. 
rth, by James B. Hendryx [Putnam]. 

My Lady’ s Bargain, by Elizabeth Hope [Century]. 
ove’s Legend, by H. Fielding-Hall [Dutton], 
own and Gown, by Lynn and Lois Seyster Mon- 
tross [Doran]. 

Dim Lantern, by Temple Bailey [Penn]. 
ilers of Men, by E. W. Savi [Putnam]. 

Snare, by Rafael Sabatini [Houghton]. 

. r it Law, by Edwina Stanton Babcock 
enn]. 
aming Youth, by Warner Fabian [Boni]. 
nder Among the Residents, by Forrest 
Houghton ]. 

Best Short Stories of 1922 and The Yearbook 
f the American Short Story, ed. by Edward J. 
O’Brien [Small]. 


Reid 





t Wagons, by Dane Coolidge [Dutton]. 

tle} of Retribution, by Edison Marshall 
sittle |]. 

TP hag at Johnnywater, by B. M. Bower 
sittle), 





nytage and the 
Longmans]. 


Curate, by A. M. Cogswell 
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The Order of Bookfellows 


An International Association of Readers 
and Writers. 


THE STEP LADDER 


A monthly journal of bookly ascent. 
One dollar the year. Let us tell you about it. 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


By Charles Francis 


THOU ISRAE Stocking, EM. 


ees I er 
Author of “Carmen Ariza,” “The Diary of Jean Evarts,”’ etc. 


—>— 
A stupendous novel of present-day conditions, 
weaving a mighty theme in an qneeinng gene story devel- 
in a rare Egyptian, World 
Setting. In its remarkable interpretation | f life death, 
mind, matter, and the future state it is a _—— ht- 


pellin sponse to a world need. 

“a Colored a cloth cover, $2.50 oe 
mm cover, $3.50 net. (Edition de Luxe) 

cover, all gilt es, $4.00 net. Postage, 15 — 


THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
MONADNOCK BLOCK CHICAGO 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


ar ve ry 


Put 
I 


FREE 2° 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


s Service Bureau 


595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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F. M. HOLLY | 


Established 1905 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need 
help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for 
Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I became 
consulting specialist to them and to Holt, Stokes, 
Lippincott, Harcourt and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Let me help YOU. I am closely in touch with 
the market for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special department for plays 
and scenarios. 


Send for my circular 


THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. ‘ 
855 LEXINGTON saat Tire el, 


NEW YORK CITY 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
f 1, Journalism, Play 
’ lay Writing,et 

" Ir otal of tacsnt) ex- 

, headed by Dr. J. Berg 

wein, far t id teacher; Editor of The 

sh nt ° r senwein offers you constn t 

ve crit r rank, | nest, hel; l advice: real teaching 

Gen pupil has received over $5 ,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 

he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 

completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
const oe to le ading publishers. 

There is nc ther institution or agency « 


Dr. ESENWEIN 


loing 
for writers, young 1. The universitie 
this, for over one ndred members « he English 
faculties of | er ins tions are studying in our 
Literary on nen mam The editors recognize it, for 
they are « stantiy re mmending our courses, 

150 page apes ¥ catalog free. 


le ase Gddress— 
The Home Commande School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 
h The Writer's Library, 13 yolumes; descrip- 
free We 


o publish The Writer's Monthly, 
terary workers; sample copy 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 5 pcoise. 2. cin 


A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


CAROLYN WELLS gays: “The best maga- 
zine of its kind because it ‘¢ PRACTICAL.” 
95 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Dept. 11 Springfield, Mass. 


Please mention THE BookMAN i 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of maga- 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to foresee every diffi- 
culty of the novice and to throw light even upon 
the path of the professional. It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: It will help thousands.” 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer's Library, 

xvi + 260 pages Postpaid, $1.75 
Descriptive Leaflet Free 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED by Expert: 


50e thousand words. Literary Revision by master 
of English: 50c to $1 thousand Satisfactior 
guaranteed. 

HARNED SERVICE BUREAU 
Box 722 (Dept. H) - - Portland, Oregon 


Send today for free copy of Leading 
Magazine for Writers of photoplays, 
stories, songs, ete. Full of helpful 
advice on writing and selling. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 718ButlerBldg., Cincinnati 





Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey 


publicatior.s. ; : 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


WRITE Club members: 
SPEAKERS, » We assist in 
preparing special articles, 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly serv- 
ice suited to your requirements, highly endorsed 
Revision of manuscripts, story and books, 4 
specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


n writing to advertisers. 
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Rubé, by G. A. Borgese, trans. by Isaac Goldberg 
{ Harcourt]. 

The Road to the Open, by Arthur Schnitzler, 
trans. by Horace Samuel [Knopf]. 

Suzanne and the Pacific, by Jean Giraudoux, trans 
by Ben Ray Redman [Putnam]. 

The Long Journey Fire and Ice, by Johannes 
V. Jensen, trans. by A. G. Chater [Knopf] 

Miss Mapp, by E, F tenson [Doran] 

Huntingtower, by John Buchan [Doran] 

Caste, by W. A. Fraser [Doran]. 

Pagan Love, by John Murray Gibbon [Doran] 

The Triumph of the Scarlet Pimpernel, by Bar- 
oness Orczy [Doran] 

Lochinvar Luck, by Albert Payson Terhune 
[Doran]. 

Bedouin Love, by Arthur Weigall [Doran]. 

The Hill of Dreams, by Arthur Machen [Knopf] 

A Room with a View, by E. M. Forster [Knopf] 

Mystery at Geneva, An Improbabe Tale of Singu- 
lar Happenings, by Rose Macaulay [Boni]. 

Many Marriages, by Sherwood Anderson [ Huebsch } 

Up and Coming, by Nalbro Bartley [Putnam] 

The Haunted House of Marley (Merely Michael), 
by Mark Somers [ Moffat] 

The Sign of the Serpent, by John Goodwin [Put 
nam]. 

The City of Peril, by Arthur Stringer [Knopf], 

In London, The Story of Adam and Marriage, by 
Conal O'Riordan [Harcourt]. 

Silas Braunton, by J. Mills Whitham [Macmillan]. 

_, Star of Earth, by Morris Dallett [Knopf] 

Secret Drama, by Isabel Beaumont [Harcourt] 

Proud Lady, by Neith Boyce [Knopf]. 

The Neutral Ground, by Belle Willey Gue [Strat- 
ford]. 

The Shining Road, by Bernice Brown [Putnam] 

Hot Corn Ike, by James L. Ford [Dutton] 

Being Respectable, by Grace H. Flandrau [Har- 
court}. 

The Ground Swell, by Alfred B. S 
ton }. 

A King in Babylon, by Burton E. Stevenson 
[Dodd]. 

Titans, by Charles Guernon [Duffield] 

The Globe Hollow Mystery, by Hannah Gartland 
[Dodd], 

The Hinges of Custom, by Ednah Aiken [Dodd]. 


tanford [Apple- 


Poetry 

Finders, More Poems in American, by John V, A 
Weaver [Knopf] 

Our Poets of Today, by Howard Willard Cook 
{ Moffat ] 

The New Spirit in English Verse, An Anthology 
for Readers and Reciters, ed. by Ernest Guy 
Pertwee [Dutton] 

Roads, by Ethyl Curtis-Gaffney [Malvern, Ark.: 
Daily Record] 

Sonnets and Poems, by Anthero de Quental, trans 
by S Griswold Morley [U. of Calif.] 

The Journey of the Vision, by Frederick A. Wright 
[Gorham]. 

Sonnets from the Silence, by Minnie Ferris Hauen- 
stein [Putnam]. 

Windows That Shine, by Carrie Shaw Rice [Ta- 
coma: Smith Kinney], 

(Continued on Where to Buy Books page.) 


Only Western Literary Monthly 


THE LARIAT 


Devoted to Criticism and Advocacy of 
Higher Standards of Expression. Stands for 
Western Ideals in Literature, Music and 
Art. Clean western Americanism. 
For writers, libraries and the 
literary-minded 


$2.00 a year 


COL. E. HOFER, Editor and Publisher 
Lock Box 741 PORTLAND, OREGON 


ADVERTISER 


BERMUD 


ai WT 


Under Contract with Bermuda Gov't 


Bermuda Offers 


a Climate of 
Everlasting Spring 


—Only Two Days from New York 


Golf (Two Unsurpassed 18- 
Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor 
Boating, Sailing, Bathing, Rid- 
ing, Horse Racing, Trapshoot- 


ing, etc. No Passports. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


From New York Wed. and Sat. 
From Bermuda Tues. and Sat. 
Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamers, Finest 
Cuisine—Passengers landed directly at 
Hamilton Dock 
Avoiding inconvenience of transfer by tender 
Tickets Interchangeable 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw Oil-Burning Trans- 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 


St. Georges, Bermuda 
“4 Modern Hotel in an Ancient Setting” 


This Hotel Appeals to the Most 
Particular and Refined Clientele. 
Location Unexcelled — Finest 
Cuisine and Service. Golf, Ten- 
nis, Magnificent Tiled Swim- 
ming Pool. 


Bookings Furness Bermuda Line, 
New York. 


WEST INDIA LINE 


To the Gems of the Caribbean Sea 
Steamers Sailing Fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Demerara. 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda, St. 
George Hotel or West Indies write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St. New York 


Or any Local Tourist Agency 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


HOSE who had supposed that allof ser, James G. Huneker, H. L. Mencken, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s printed and Edgar Saltus. The Hergesheimer 
works had been discovered, described bibliography is well done and includes, 
and duly noted in bibliographies, found beside exact bibliographical descrip- 
themselves mistaken last month, when tions of Mr. Hergesheimer’s twelve 


a London sale included some rare _ published works, a list of his contribu- 


Stevensoniana from the collection of 
Lloyd Osbourne. An item believed to 
be unique was a broadsheet, six by 
four and seven-eighths inches, referred 
to in a letter to Sir Sidney Colvin, 
written by Stevenson from Monterey, 
in 1879. 

which caused some- 
reads as fol- 


California, 

The broadsheet, 
thing of a commotion, 
lows: 


PADRE DOS REALES 


On the night of Sunday, 16th November, 
Biaggini, an Italian Swiss, from the 
as the Padre of Monterey and born 
in a house opposite to that of the Padre’s 
family, came to the latter’s door for charity. 
Biaggini had only to reach San Luis Obispo, 
where weleome and work were ready for 
him. He was now penniless, but naturally 
thought that all would be well since he had 
found his countryman. The Padre gave 
him Two Bits; and sent him for further 
help to — THE ITALIAN FISHERMEN. It will 
not be forgotten that the Apostles were 
fishermen. How long, O Lord, how long? 
People of Monterey, have you not a Bishop? 
Let us be done with Papre Dos REALEs. 


same 


village 


“The Centaur Bibliographies of 
Modern American Authors” is a series 
initiated by the Centaur Book Shop of 
Philadelphia, the first issue being a 
bibliography of the writings of Joseph 
Hergesheimer, by H. L. R. Swire. 
Others planned are bibliographies of 
Sherwood Anderson, Ambrose Bierce, 
James Branch Cabell, Willa Sibert 
Cather, Stephen Crane, Theodore Drei- 


tions to books and periodicals. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 
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name for regular announcements. 
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500 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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ERE TO BUY BODKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


Poetry (continued.) Drama 


Frederick M. Pitt [pub. in Chicago] 
of Hamelin, by Charles W. Kennedy 


j by 


Chief Contemporary Dramatists, First Series, ed 

kos Thomas H. Dickinson, Cambridge Edition 
; ae 8 nent all {Four Houghton]. 

World Waits, by Herber J Hall [Four Pe — in Shakespeare 4 Compass-Clock 
Cipher, by Natalie Rice Clark [Stewart Kidd] 

The Forcing House, or The Cockpit 
Tragi-Comedy in Four Acts, by Israel 
will [Macmillan] 


meas | 
Our Dancing 
[Stratford]. 
1 Few Figs from Thistles, 
) ina St fincent ille lew & n 
p> aay ol ia nt Millay, new and « Fe Boge ge Thre 
The Burial of the Gypsy Babe, And Other Poems, and Others, by John Galsworthy 
by Herbert Etheridge [Stratford] 
in Ana Poetry, by A. Williams-Ellis 
Macmillar ices 
The Golden Book of English Sonnets, selected by 
William Kobertson [Dodd] 
Mystic Poets, And Other E 
idor Oxford 


Days, by Joseph Russell Taylor 


Continued, 


Poems and Sonnets, Zang- 


larged Ss 
- Acts for Idea'ista 


[Scribner ] 


Biography and Memoirs 


Who Gave His Life, War Letters of Quincy 
Sharpe Mills, With a Sketch of His Life and 
Ideals 1 Study in Americanism and Heredity, 
by James Luby [Putnam] 
m ¢ ¢ a a) > hb ; 4 3 ro Tt + 
by Malcolm Part I [Blackwell] aga mories, by Ss a v . "i : = os 
by A. G. McL ce Higgins [Blackwell]. [Doran] ‘ . r 
and Open Doors, by Agnes Lee [Seymour] The Life ; 
Danish erse, trans. in the original 


tomy of 


ssays, by K, M 


of William Howe 


of Anto 


Gallarati-Scotti, 


yazzaro, by Tommaso 


Mary Prichard Ag- 


yn and Robert Silliman 
notated by 


Oluf Friis 


Comfort Mitchell 
Opal Whiteley 
Benjamin De 

rge S. Bryan [Yale] 
Waxman [Fly] 


ure, A College 
Henry 1 


inthology for 
Schnittkind 


[Strat 
otrat- 


Shore, by 


Martha Prouty 


by Hi 


And Othe 


Simons [Ransom] 


Poems, by W. H 


Gladys Oaks _~ = Melo- 
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netti [Doran] 

Pietro Aretino, The Scourge of Princes, by Ed- 
ward Hutton [Houghton]. 

I Can Remember Robert Louis Steve 
Rosaline Masson [Stokes] 

The Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley, 18 
ed. by ; Arthur [Doubleday] 


nson, ed. by 


Sir George 
Juvenile 


Now, V Helen 
[Penn] 

Outdoors and Us, by Mary Carolyn Davies [Penn] 

Striped Coat, the Skunk, by Joseph Wharton 
Lippincott [Penn] 

Five Little Friends, by Sherred 
| Macmillan] 

Playa for Children in French and 
Caroline Wasson Thomason [Penn]. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, ed. by Frances Jenkins Ol- 
cott [Penn]. 


irginia! by Sherman Griffith 


Willcox Adams 


English, by 
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Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, 
Magazine Subscriptions 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


EPRESENTATIVE of the Japa- 
nese Associated Press in the Con- 
Press Gallery, for many 
years with various New 
York papers as Washington corre- 
spondent, ELMER MURPHY has watched 
many changes in the capital’s gallery 
of the great. He says: “I am the only 
‘contributing author’ of ‘The Mirrors 
of Washington’ who admits it without 
having been actually accused of it, 
and I have not done that until now. 
Moreover, I carefully limit my liabil- 
ity.” There have been volumes pub- 
lished by Mr. Murphy but his request 
is, “Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
JOSEPH COLLINS, the neurologist, was 
at one time president of the American 
Neurological Association. He has pub- 
lished many volumes on medical sub- 
jects and a delightful book, “My Ital- 
ian Year” (Scribner). His studies of 
nervous peculiarities of certain fa- 
mous writers, of which the Proust 
study is a chapter, will appear this 
spring under the title, “The Doctor 
Looks at Literature” (Doran). RUTH 
BuRR SANBORN, whose short stories are 
beginning to appear in various mag- 
azines, writes of herself as follows: 


gressional 
associated 


[ have been out of college since 1918 and 
here I am. In between are five checkered, 
amusing years, in which I have sampled a 
number of things. I have taught in an 
overcrowded high school where two urchins 
occupied each seat and fell out onto the 
floor in opposite directions if either breathed 
to excess; I have done advertising in a fae 
tory where we punched the time clock at 
7.30 and lunched in the office dining room 
to the tune of the grinding machines and 
the flavor of ammonia; I have done news- 
paper reporting in a French Canadian town 
where mother always turned back the lamp 
mat to make a place for my notebook while 
sister displayed the glass and silver and 
the seven mahogany clocks; I have taken a 


year off and read my books and driven my 
car and exercised my dog and got my M.A. 
And here, as I say, I am. 

At present I live in the most respectable 
place on earth; in my front dooryard are 
the Washington Elm, the Church of the 
Golden Rooster, the Cambridge Common, and 
Harvard University. From my front win- 
dow I can regulate my watch by the clock 
on the tower of Mem.; from my middle win- 
dow I can see the stone gentleman standing 
on the monument with his back to me; from 
my rear window I watch the automo 
biles getting stuck in the Cambridge mud. 
All this, of course, is very valuable as lit 
erary material! My mornings are devoted 
to useful editorial labors, but the after 
noons are my own to write with as I please. 
My chief claim to distinction lies in the fact 
that I have never yielded to the young writ 
er’s impulse to do the Great American Novel! 


ean 


PIERSON UNDERWOOD, a native of Chi- 
cago, graduate of Yale, was a member 
of the undergraduate board of “The 
Yale Literary Magazine” in 1918. 
The other four members of that board 
were Wilmarth Lewis, author of a re- 
cent novel “Tutors’ Lane”; Philip 
Barry, author of the prize play “You 
and |”, now being presented on Broad- 
way; the editor of THE BOOKMAN;; and 
William Douglas, a poet, with whom 
Mr. Underwood is now associated in 
the rather medieval business of mak- 
ing stained glass) HUGH WALPOLE 
has decided to remain in America 
until early summer. He says that the 
job before him now is to write as good 
a novel as Stella Benson’s “The Poor 
Man”. ROBERT HILLYER, one of the 
“Eight Harvard Poets’, is living in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, this year, 
and teaching there. His last pub- 
lished work was the translation of “A 
Book of Danish Verse” (Amer.-Scand. 
Foundation) with S. Foster Damon, 
another Harvard poet. GRANT OVER- 
TON, whose “Island of the Innocent” 
(Doran) has just appeared, is well 
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known as critic and novelist. One of 
his most interesting experiments was 
‘When Winter Comes to Main Street”, 
a well executed and original publicity 
for Doran Com- 
pany, with whom he is now associated. 
MALCOLM COWLEY, a young American 

in the 
MARION 
associated with Harriet Mon- 


venture George H. 


critic and poet, is still living 


American colony at Paris. 
STROBEL, 
roe on Chicago “Poetry”, has recently) 
been married. ROBERT CORTES HOLLI- 
DAY is about to publish a volume 
and has called it “In the 
Neighborhood of Murray Hill’. 
WRIGHT for many 
been a newspaper reporter and editor 
He is out of the newspaper 


\ 


new 
of essays 

JOHN 1as vears 
in Boston. 
harness now, however, and is devoting 
himself to other fields of 
JOSEPH Woop KRUTCH, a graduate of 
the University of Tennessee, did grad- 


writing. 


uate work at Columbia University. 
He has written for various of the 
American critical journals, and for 


the past year has been doing the reg- 
ular biweekly reviews of current fic- 
tion for “The Nation”. He writes: 


Next f [ expect to publish a book called 
Con ind Conseience After the Restora 
tion” which deals with the racy drama and 
racier societv of the latter seventeenth cen 
tury in England 

By the way, you might forstall objections 
on the part of eclassicists who may say that, 
eontrary to the implication of mv essay, 
Hippolytus never fell in love. My reference 
is to Racine not Euripides. When Hippoly 
tus was brought by the former into Venus’s 
f rite country, | i he } he s euml 


MARGUERITE ARNOLD has taught but 


does not wish to be known as a 
teacher: she is now living in New 
York City, writing. She says: “I 


have already had enough adventures 
for the Great American Novel. I am 
interested in abnormal psychology, and 
for years have tried to play golf in 
summer. I have published newspaper 
and magazine material, and coedited 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’.” ELI- 
NOR WYLIE, whose “Nets to Catch the 


Wind” (Harcourt, Brace) was one of 





the high marks in last 
will have a new book of verse, “‘Black 
Doran this 
the early spring she will retire to the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro to 
complete her novel on which she has 
DAVID 
MORTON tells us that he has recently 


poetry year, 


Armour” season. In 


been working for many months. 


been lecturing in the neighborhood 
of Morristown, New Jersey, on con- 
temporary poets and kindred sub- 


KENNETH ANDREWS, finding his 
editorial duties heavy on the Sunday 
“World”, will, with this month, give 
over his duties as dramatic critic of 
THE BOOKMAN to the editor of that 
magazine. Mr. Andrews is planning 


jects. 


American 
dramatists. ERSKINE, 
“Collected ( Duffield 

appeared, has a book of essays on the 
spring lists. 


a book on contemporary 
JOHN 


Poems” 


whose 
recently 


These caused much com- 
ment when they were published as a 

“The North American Re- 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN has 
recently been elected president of the 
National Institute of Arts and Let- 
His latest book, “Confessions 
of a Book-Lover” (Doubleday, Page), 


series in 


view”. 


ters. 


has proved exceedingly popular. H. 
W. BoYNTON, for many years head of 
the department of English at Phillips 
Academy, devoting 
his entire time to critical writing and 
He has 
been on the contributing staff of many 


Andover, is now 


the editing of various books. 


of our American reviews and is an old 
and honored contributor to THE Booxk- 
MAN. JAMES MELVIN LEE, director of 
the department of journalism at New 
York University, is also literary edi- 
tor of “The Editor and Publisher” and 
consulting editor of “Administration”, 
of which he was the first editor. He 
published many books. Of his 
connection with Cooper he writes: 


has 


In the 
American Jour 


preparation of my “History of 
Houghton Mifflin) I 
carefully the libel 


suits which Cooper brought against so many 


investigated somewhat 


newspapers. After graduating from 
Wesleyan University, where I worked my 
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HE narrative of Americanization by MICHAEL PUPIN, in 

+ | SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, entitled ‘‘ From Immigrant to In- 
ventor,”” has aroused the keenest interest both here and 
abroad. Editorials and sermons have been written about it, and 
the most distinguished scientists as well as those young men who 
are struggling to “‘ arrive’’ have written with enthusiasm to the 
author. The parts to come show the development of the electrical 
age and the great men whose researches started it. The tele- 
phone, wireless, radio broadcasting—all owe their beginnings to 
the dream of Faraday, interpreted by Maxwell, and formulated by 
Hertz. PUPIN is now telling about it all in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
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Under C CH t with Bermuda Gow't 


Bermuda Offers 
a Climate of 
Everlasting Spring 
—Only Two Days from New York 
Golf Iwo Unsurpassed 18- 
Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor 
3oating, Sailing, Bathing, Rid- 


ing, Horse Racing, Trapshoot- 
ing, etc. No Passports. 





Sailings Twice Weekly 


From New York Wed. and Sat. 
From Bermuda Tues. and Sat. 
Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamers, Finest 
Cuisine—Passengers landed directly at 
Hamilton Dock 
Avoiding inconvenience of transfer by tender - 
Tickets Interchangeable 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw Oil-Burning Trans- 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 


S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL 


St. Georges, Bermuda 


This Hotel Appeals to the Most 
Particular and Refined Clientele. 
Location Unexcelled — Finest 
Cuisine and Service. Golf, Ten- 
nis, Magnificent Tiled Swim- 
ming Pool. 

Bookings Furness Bermuda Line, 


New York. 


WEST INDIA LINE 


Steamers Sailing Fortnightly for St. Thomas, St 
Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, Demerara. 





For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda, St. 
George Hotel or West Indies write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St. New York 


Or any Local Tourist Agency 
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ADVERTISE! 


gh college by corresponding fi 
newspapers, I worked for a while 
“Union” of ‘ — field, Massachusetts 
Then I went to t ‘Daily Star” at Oneont 
rz , a t the only daily paper 
Otsego County, of which Cooperstown is tl 
county seat It was while working on th 
paper that I became acquainted with a wood 


chopper for Cooper In covering court cass 
at Cooperstown I made a practice of inter 
viewing those who knew Cooper personal 

But this is ng story. 


Percy N. STONE, one of the ablest 
staff reviewers for THE BOOKMAN, is 
a publicity, advertising, and journalis 
tic free lance in New York City 
DEEMS TAYLOR, music critic of the 
New York “World” 
This season he has writ 


, is known also as 
a composer. 
ten the unusually pleasing incidenta 

music both for “Will Shakespeare’”’ 

and “Rita Coventry” GERALD H 

CARSON, a self-confessed student and 

disciple of Stuart P. Sherman, is 
twenty-three years old, an alumnus of 
Lois Montross’s alma mater, the Uni- | 
versity of Illinois, and her successor 
at the distance of two years as editor ’ 
of the college literary magazine. For 
news of AMY LOWELL we refer you to 
our neighbor, the Gossip Shop. 


Just The Right School 





The Order of Bookfellows s 


An International Association of Readers 
and Writers. 


THE STEP LADDER 


A monthly journal of bookly ascent. 
One dollar the year. Let us tell you about it. 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BU REAU 


1 are an invest 
The 


at 


stor’s Service Bureau 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 595 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Published Monthly 


OSCAR WILLIAMS 


EDITED BY 








The poetry of line, color, sound and situation as contained in the 

arts of sculpture, painting, music and drama, has always been more 
generally accessible of appreciation than the poetry of the word in 
verse. @ Artists have long recognized this, yet in any congregation of 
the other arts, the existence of the poetry of the word has been more or 
less ignored. @{As a via media towards the appreciation of the subtler 
art, RHYTHMUS will present, from now on in its pages, expressions 


of the poetry in other arts. 


@With a year’s subscription ($3.00) 


RHYTHMUS is able to make the following special offer to its readers: 


. Rootabaga Stories 


@ The Wasteland 
« Chinese White 


@ Many Marriages 


€ Books and 
Characters 


@ Story of Mankind 










Carl Sandburg’s fairy tales of American prairies 
and skyscrapers (Harcourt, $2.00). With a year 


of RHYTHMUS, both... 


T. S. Eliot’s much talked of prize poem (Boni, 
$1.50). With a year of RHYTHMUS, both.... 


Drawings by William Gropper and Verses by 
Gladys Oaks (Melomime Publications, $1.50). 
With a year of RHYTHMUS, both......... Gad 


Sherwood Anderson’s newest novel (Huebsch, 


$2.00). With a year of RHYTHMUS, both. 


Lytton Strachey’s recent series of inimitable etch- 
ings (Harcourt, $3.50). With a year of RHYTH- 
SE, WO ov dtsasness's I Sih arene | 


Hendrik Van Loon’s history, now in its 65th 
thousand (Boni, $5.00). With a year of RHYTH- 
Be, Ws oc cacccseuconss Ee Te 


RHYTHMUS, 150 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


For the enclosed $ 


for a year and the following book 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


please send me RHYTHMUS 


$3.75 
$3.25 


$3.25 
$3.75 


$4.50 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


The Lord of 
Small [Bobbs 

The House of the 

Christie 

The Charing Cross 
Putnam] 

Spilled Wine, by G. St 

Out of the Frying Pan, by 
[Seltzer 

Beyond the Sunset, by Arthur D 
Brentano] 

The House of Yost, by 

The Shaft in the Sky, by 
Jr Doran] 

Middle of the 

Doran 

Picture 
Knopf 

The Coast of Eder by 
miliar 

The Wedgwood 
{ Holt 

The Song of the 
[Appleton] 


Stories, ] 


Thundergate, by Sidney Herschel 


Beautifu Robert 
[Seltzer] 


Mystery, by J. S 


Hope, by 
Stuart 


Fletcher 


John-Loe | zer | 
Nina Boyk 


Smith 


Howden 


Georg Schock [Boni] 
John Temple Grave 


Road, by Sir Philip 


Thyra Samter Winslo 


Frames, 
Robert L 
Medallion, by E 
John 


Dragon, by Taintor 


[Putnam] 
4nd Other Stories, by 


Ceorgian 
No Strange 
May Nye lows ] 
The Hickory Limb, by 
court] 
The House of Endless 
Ransom] 
His Children’s Children, by 
ner | 
The Speckled Bird, by 
Paint, by Thomas 
An Heir at Large, by 
{[Bobbs] 

Toacther, by 
Damned, The Intimate 
mous [Macaulay | 
The Invisible 
Harper] 
Gladiola Murphy, by Ruth Sawyer [Harper 
Tiger River, by Arthur O. Friel [Harper 

Maza, Episodes in a W oman's Life by 
Elson [Small] 

The Convalescents, by 
Century] 

Trodden Gold, by 
[ Little] 

The Seven Conundrums, by E 
heim [Little 

Homely Lilla, by Robert Herrick 

The Dancer of Shamahka, by Armen 
| Duttor 1 

Jacob’s Room. by Virginia Woolf [Harcourt] 

Blowing Weather, by John T. McIntyre [Century] 

The Holy Tree, by Gerald O'Donovan [Boni] 

The Stumbling Herd, by John A Moroso 
caulay |}. 

Poor Pinney, by Mariar 

Randolph Mason — The 
son Post [Putnam] 

Blind Cupid, by Josephine 


or 


Tongue Helena 


Book fe 


Parker Fillmore [Har- 


Mary Corse 


Doors, by 


Arthur Train [Scrib- 
Robert Cutler [Macmillan] 
{ Harcourt] 
John T 


Craven 


McCutcheon 


{[ Bobbs] 
Anony- 


Dutton 


Story of a 


Going Louise 


Girt, 


Edith Franklin Wyatt 


Gods, by 


Robert 


Charles Frederic Nirdlinger 


Vincent O'Brien 


Howard 


Philliy Oppen- 
{ Harcourt] 
Ohanian 


[ Ma- 


Chapman [Boni] 
Clients, by Melville Davi 
Daskam Bacon | Apple- 
[Dodd 
Masters 


Madam, by Berta Ruck 
Kirby, by Edgar Lee 


Sir or 


Skeeters Macmil- 


lan] 

The Wagon 
[ Little] 
The Tyranny of 

[ Little] 
Contraband, by C 


William White 


Patterson 


Wheel, by 


Power, by D. Thomas Curtir 
arence Budington Kelland [ Har- 
per] 
The Flight, by 
The Talkers, by 
The Bella of St. 
[Doran] 
Soliloquy, by Stephen McKenna 
4 Pocketful of Poses, by Anne 
Challenge, by V. Sackville-West 
Putter Perkins, by Kenneth Brown 
Queen of the World, by George Weston 
Cole of Spyglass Mountain, by Arthur 
Hankins [Dodd] 
The Tree of the 
[Appleton] 
The Girl Next Door, Being the Crabbed Chronicle 
of a Misanthrope, by Lee Wilson Dodd [Dutton] 
The Poor Man, by Stella Benson [Macmillan]. 
Little Life Stories, by Sir Harry Johnston [Mac- 


millan]. 


[ Dodd] 
Chambers 


Marian 


Muriel Hine 
Robert W 
Stephen's, by 


[ Doran 


Keith 


[Doran] 

Parrish [Doran] 
[Doran]. 

{ Houghton] 
[Dodd] 
Prestor 
Edward C. Booth 


Garden, by 


The Barge of Haunted Lives, by J 
| Macmillan] 

The House of the Fighting-Cocks, by 
lein Harcourt] 


Four of a Kind. by 


Aubrey 


Tyson 


Henry Baer- 


Marquand [Scribner 


Rimes by Ben d jath, N : Reuben B 
Oldfield} 

Golden Bird, by James 

The Pinnacle, ind 
Poems, by Henry 
John P. Morton] 

Songs of Unrest, ‘ 922, by 


Kenyon [Scribner 
' 


[Knopf] 
Mountain 


[ Louisville 


Oppenheim 
Other Kentucky 
Harvey F 


ison 


jernice Lesbia 


Con German 
chosen 
Avrahm 

The Tide 


Going-to-the-Sun, by 


emporary 


and 


Poetry, in inthology, 
Babette Deutsch and 
Yarmolinsky Harcourt 

Comes In, by Clement Wood 

Vachel Lindsay 


The Jar of Dreams, by Lilla Cabot Perry 


trans I 


Duttor 
Appletor 
{| Hough- 
on} 

Georgian Poetry, ) 922 [Putnam] 

Things That Are Mine, by Scottie McKenzie Fra- 
sier [Chicago Hinrichsen ] 

Walt Wh compiled by Her 

[Amer. Lib. Serv.] 

t selected by the au 


oteen 
Parodies on tman 
S. Saunders 
Poems, by George Sar 
thor and revised 
Roast Leviathan, by Louis Untermeyer 
court y 
Annotations, by Susan Miles 
Candour, by A k 
Mathews |] 
“Well Shone 
Mathews] 


Desolacion, 


ayana, 


[Scribner] 


[Har 


[Oxford] 
[London Elkir 


romlinson 


Moone”, by Alan Sims’ [Elkin 
Gabriela Mistral [N. Y 
Espanas] 

and Poems, by 


fF: ] 
Talo} 


Marguerite Wilkinson 


Poemas, by 
Instituto de las 
Inspirational Chark 
North [pub. at Bu 
The Great Dream, by 
millan} 
Rock-Flower, by 
Peary, And Other 
man [pul 4 
Roosevelt as the 
the Singers of 
dore 
assisted by 


ner! 


Songs 
| Mac- 


Jeanne Robert Foster 
Poems, by Dr. A. T 
Isle of Wight] 
Saw Him, Tributes 
and England to 
Charles Hanson 
Thackeray Hillman 


[ Boni 

Shear- 
t Cowes, 
Poeta 


imerica 


from 
Theo- 
Towne, 
[Scrib- 


Roosevelt, ed. by 


Clara 


Essays and Literary Studies 


Essays and Miscellanies, by 
Vol. III [Harper 
The World in Falseface, by 
[Knopf] 
Countries of the Mind, Essays in Literary Criti- 
John Middleton Murry [Dutton] 
Pipes o’ Pan in a City Park, Henrietta Jewett 
Keith [Minneapolis: Colwell Press] 
Present-Day Essays, ed by Edwin 
Knickerbocker [Holt] : 
College Board and Regents Questions and 
n English [N. Y Entrance 
On the Sand-Dune, by K Ss 
[Madras: Ganesh & Co.] 
Adventures in American 
Stores and Auction 
| Detroit: Douglas Book 
The Globe Trotter, by H. I 
Juvenile Story Writing. by 
[Dutton] 
Ebony and Ivory, by 
Serv.] : 
On, by Hilaire Belloc 
A Hind in Richmond 
[Dutton] 
The American 
court] 
Ghosts What 
| Houghton } 
4s I Was Saying, by 
Nature in American 
Modern View of 
| Macmillan] 
Books and Authors, by Robert Lynd [Putnam] 
The Romance of Tristram and Ysolt, by Thomas 
of Britain, trans. from the Old French and Old 
Norse, by Roger Sherman Loomis [Dutton]. 


Joseph S. Auerbach, 


Nathan 


George Jean 


ciam, by 


Van B 


insawers 
Pub. Co.] 
Venkataramani 


College 


Bookshops, 
Rooms, by Guido 
Shop] 

Phillips [Doubleday] 
Mabel L. Robinson 


Brun 


Llewelyn Powys [Amer. Lib 


[Doran] 


Park, by W. H. Hudson 


Rhythm, by Mary Austin [Har- 


Ain't, by Ellis ’arker Butler 
Burges Johnson [Macmillan] 
Literature, Studies in the 


Nature, by Norman Foerster 
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Doran Book (hat 


OTHING 
pleasure than to recommend Ern- 


would give me more 


est Bramah’s KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN 
Hours indiscriminately; one has the 
impulse to do that with any book that 
gives extreme delight, and yet no pro- 
cedure is more fatal! Hilaire Belloc 
nicely avoids it in his preface. The 


Aa truth of the matter 

s is, I suppose, that 
Nit ‘\ a this ingenious satire 
V\ NEN with its novel and 

: \ . highly felicitous use 


of the Chinese idiom 
{\\' \ in English cannot 
p\\\" 

| 

| 






| possibly appeal to 
( | everybody, although 
\ | it is likely enough 

| to piease a pretty 
large audience. It 
is the same with all 
things of this sort — 

t} | Aldous Huxley, Max 
MM 3eerbohm, Ernest 
S Bramah and the rest. 
— Caviare? No doubt. 
But the appreciation of caviare is 
sufficiently widespread and, beyond 
any question, it is increasing. The 
end of sophistication is not in sight; 
one eats the literary relishes, as he 
eats the preliminaries of any feast, 
in order that his appetite may be 
sharpened to the enjoyment of such 
stuff as roast beef and THE OLD 
WIvEs’ TALE, later arriving. Nor 
need the piéce de resistance be fic- 
tion; witness, for example, THE FAR- 
INGTON Diary. Here is indeed one of 
the books of a half-century or even a 
century — rich, meaty historical joint 
running with human juices. 

To describe the work is rather im- 
possible, any description degenerating 
into a rolleall of illustrious names. 
Well, here they are: Napoleon, Hood, 
Nelson, Mirabeau, Edmund Burke, 
Marat, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hopp- 
ner, Turner, Constable, Lord Chatham, 
Boswell (with whom Farington used 
to sit and talk over Doctor Johnson), 
Lady Hamilton, Mrs. Siddons, Miss 
Farren, Madame Recamier, Robert 
Burns—my memory runs out of 


e... 
——_ 
—-= 
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breath. Farington, the Sargent or 
Alexander or Chase of his day though 
forgotten now, knew statesmen, poli- 
ticians, ladies of fashion, fellow ar- 
tists, nobles, literary people, and 
everybody one cared to know. This 
first volume of his meticulous record, 
stretching from 1793 to 1802, is so 
rare a find as to produce an effect of 
incredibility when one considers that 
there are other volumes to follow. I 
don’t see anybody who cares two cents 
for genuine reading passing the book 
by. 

Quite frequently I turn from a book 
like THE FARINGTON DIARY to a novel 
wholly popular in character. Can you 
guess why? It is to test those quali- 
ties which make the widest possible 
fictional appeal; I want to see if they 
have changed. I 
do not really expect 
them to change ex- 
cept, possibly, in 
some momentary 
and casual touch of 
style and fashion. 
It is rarely that 
they are affected 
even in those de- 
tails. For example, 
I have been read- 
ing with interest and affection Mar- 
garet Pedler’s new novel, THE VISION 
OF DESIRE. The tale has everything; 
I don’t mean everything needful, but 
an overflowing abundance of the qual- 
ities that make for large fiction sales. 
The misogynistical hero, the ultimately 
desirable heroine, the situation of 
peril and the touch of escapade, di- 
verting side characters and a pictur- 
esque background (in this instance, 
Switzerland) — all are present. How 
does Mrs. Pedler achieve it? How do 
any of the several immensely popular 
novelists achieve it? I have found 
out by reading their books. It is a 
discoverable secret and the discovery 
is considerable fun since the secret is 
not a formula and may not be imitated. 
Try it, and see if I am not right! 


Prk Ross 










THE 


Essays of Concern 
and Conviction 


God’s Better Thing 


By A. D. BELDEN, B. D. (Lond.) 


The author is a Congregational minister 
in England. His work is a series of essays 
on what might be called the Gospel of 
the Kingdom. He attempts to strike a 
proper balance between the individual 
and the social aspects of the Gospel. 

It is a book aflame with genius and 
carries a spiritual impulsion that acts 
upon the reader like inspiration. An 
arresting appeal for an application of 
the gospel that is social rather than 
individualistic. $1.50 net, 


Other Books by the same author an- 
nounced for future publication: 


The Greater Christ 


Essays in religious Restatement 


The Comrade of the King 


The first of a series of books of talks 
to children. 


Press 


SRC. : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., 


Says President 


W.H. P. Faunce 


of Brown University 
paragraph in The Christian 
Century every week with constantly growing 
satisfaction. Here is a journal that puts first 
things first and leaves the petty things far out 
on the circumference.” 

EDITORIAL STAFF 

Charles Clayton Morrison 

Herbert L. Willett Orvis F. Jordan 
Joseph Fort Newton John R. Ewers 
Lynn Harold Hough Edward Shillito 
Alva W. Taylor Thomas C. Clark 
The Christian Century is distinguished by its 
candid discussion of living issues in the light of 

the mind of Christ. 


Mail Coupon today. 


“IT read every 


Foreign Postage extra. 


Che 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) 
for a year’s subscription to The Christian Century at 
your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will 
remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me 
without extra charge a copy of[]“*The Reconstruction 
of Religion,” by Ellwood, or() “Christianity and Prog- 
ress,"” by Fosdick, or “The Mind in the Making,” by 
Robinson, or “What Christianity Means to Me,” by 
Lyman Abbott. 


Name 


Address - - - , ore 
Bookman 


BOOKMAN 


ADVERTISER 


The Christian 
Register 


Tue oldest Religious 
Paper in the United 
States and the leading 
exponent of Liberal 
and Applied Religion. 


The Register was the first to 
present to the entire country the 
greatest issue of modern Protes- 
tantism—The Fundalmentalists 


vs. The Liberals. 


Each week The Register 


interprets for its readers the progress 
of Religion as shown by national and 
world-wide events. Regardless of your 
denominational affiliations it will prove 
a worthy addition to your reading 
table. 


Sample copies will be gladly sent 
to readers of THE BOOKMAN 
upon receipt of the coupon below. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER to th 
address below: 

NAME 

STREET 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


ge JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 
S. J., in “Saint Ignatius of Loyola 

Imitator of Christ, 1494 to 1555” 
(Kenedy), sketches briefly the essen- 
tial features in the life of the founder 
of the Society of Jesus. And since 
the imitation of Christ was the con- 
trolling passion of Saint Ignatius it is 
this virtue that is especially portrayed. 
But not only does this study deal with 
the inner life of the Saint, his ideals, 
his methods, his characteristics, but 
also and in large part with his labors 
and his organized efforts and their 
corresponding successes or failures. 

“Following the Pioneers” (Judson) 
is a story of American Baptist Mis- 
sion work in India and Burma, writ- 
ten by the foreign secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Joseph C. Robbins. In no 
country in the world have there been 
such missionary triumphs as in India, 
that home of one fifth of the peoples 
of the world. Dr. Robbins gives in- 
formation that is new and interesting 
of the recent accomplishments of 
Christian pioneers in this centre of 
Asiatic civilization. 

There are two new books by A. 
Maude Royden, probably the most 
widely known woman preacher in the 
world. “Prayer as a Force” (Putnam) 
is a volume of addresses in which “the 
point of view they suggest is that 
prayer is (at least) as real and living 
a force in the world as any of the 
great forces revealed to us by Nat- 
ural Science”. “Political Christianity” 
(Putnam) contains nine 
“Political” in the broadest 
the term. In them she applies the 
Christian principles “to our problems 
as citizens”. Both books show clear 
thought and sincerity. 

George Richmond Grose, biographer, 
presents a fine and captivating life 


addresses, 
sense of 


story of “James W. Bashford” (Meth- 
odist Book Concern), the late Bishop 
Bashford of the Methodist Episcopal 
church. No one could be better fitted 
for this task than Dr. Presi- 
dent of De Pauw University, and a 
former pupil and friend of the late 
bishop. Bashford’s life was full of 
rich experiences, first as pastor and 
educator in America and later as 
bishop and missionary in China. Sur- 
rounding his life is the air of 
mance, adventure, and great deeds. 
The book is an interpretative commen- 
tary on the man rather than just a 
mere collection of chronological facts. 

A discussion of some aspects of the 
will of God in relation to our daily 
lives is “God’s Will and Our Life” 
(Judson) by Charles A. Cook, D. D. 
It is written in a simple, non-technical 
style. All Christians should find in it 
some profitable reading. ‘‘To say what 
ought to be done cannot be done is a 
brief but complete confession of athe- 
ism; a man who says that does not 
believe in God.” 

After fifty years of silent consid- 
eration as a minister the Rev. S. D. 
McConnell writes his ‘‘Confessions of 
an Old Priest” (Macmillan). Mr. 
McConnell is a man who entered the 
ministry full of enthusiasm, believing 
the church to be the one organization 
in the world of divine institution, that 
it owed its origin to Jesus Christ, and 
that He was the unique Son of God. 
After fifty years he has arrived at 
certain convictions and avows them 
openly. He “IT set forth here 
the steps and stages thru which I 
have come to the place where I stand, 
the more willingly because I am sure 
many another passed thru the 
same phases of faith to its eclipse and 
has kept silent as I have done.” 

—E. E. F. 
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The Latest Issues 


MAN AND THE ATTAINMENT OF IMMORTALITY 






ADVERTISER 





James Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


Successor to Henry Drummond, New College, Edinburgh 
The British Weekly says: “This is a scientific man’s belief that the hope of immortality is less uncom- 


formable to biological science than is usually supposed. 


livered before in the same fashion.” 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE PAPYRI 


Prof. George Milligan, D.D., D C.L., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, University 
of Glasgow 

An authoritative and 


readable handbook about the 


papyri, telling the romance of their discovery and 
their important relation to the better understanding 
of the New Testament. Net, $2.00 


BACK TO THE LONG GRASS 


My Link with Livingstone 

Dan Crawford, Author of “Thinking Black” 
over the long, weary, dangerous, fascinating 
Livingstone we travel in company with the 
inimitable author of ‘““Thinking Black.”” A vivid record 
of a thrilling accomplishment. Fully illus. Net, $4.00 


ANCIENT HEBREW STORIES AND THEIR 


MODERN INTERPRETATION 


By W. G. Jordan, B.A., D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew Language and Literature, Queen’s Uni- 
versity and Queen’s Theological College, Kings- 
ton, Canada 
These scholarly studies and sane spiritual interpreta- 
tions show once for all that criticism has neither 
lessened the interest nor destroyed the spiritual value 
of these ancient stories Net, $2.00 


A MONEYLESS MAGNATE And Other Essays 


Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D.D., Minister of 
Central Church, Chicago. Author of “Sermons 
for Days We Observe,” etc. 
A collection of addresses and essays by this widely- 
read preacher and writer that deeply impress the 
reader with their spiritual optimism and their faith 
in the permanence and power of the “things that are 


, 
Sack 


trail of 





not seen.”” A book that keeps one reading delightedly 
on to the end Net, $1.50 
RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES 

Rev. Principal L. P. Jacks, D.D., LL.D., 


Litt D., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford 
“I do not remember to have read anything finer or 
more to the point or wiser in spirit in all my life. 
Of untold value to young college folk.” Rev. Joseph 
Fort Newton, D.D. Net, $1.00 


IF | MISS THE SUNRISE 
A Study in the Reality of Religion 


Rev. J. H. Chambers Macauley, M.A., Author 
of “The Reality of Jesus” 
This new book by Mr. Macaulay is characterized, 
like his “Reality of Jesus,” by remarkable depth of 
thought and power of expression. It is pre-eminently 
a book for these times of doubt and uncertainty. 
Net, $2.00 


LETTERS OF PRINCIPAL JAMES DENNEY 


TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS 


Edited by Rev. Prof. James Moffatt, D.D., 
Litt.D., Author of “A New Translation of the 
New Testament,” etc. 
“Those who have thought of Dr. Denney only as a 
strenuous theologian will find here a man very hu- 
man, expressing himself on all sorts of subjects 
in anything but conventional fashion.” — British 
Weekly. Net, $3.00 
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GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


244 Madison Avenue 
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An original message that has not been d 
Net, $2.25 


CRITICAL HOURS IN THE 


PREACHER’S LIFE 


Rev. Ernest C. Wareing, D.D., Litt.D., Editor 
of the Western Christian Advocate 
With striking originality and startling frankness tt 
well-known editor and preacher reveals the struggk 
tragedies and temptations of the minister's life 
book of warning and inspiration. Net, $1 


THE BEST | REMEMBER 
Arthur Porritt, Editor of The Christian World 


An astonishingly interesting book of reminiscences c« 
ering thirty-three years of London religious journalisr 
Full of good stories and intimate glimpses of nota! 
leaders in English non-Conformist circles. Net, $3 


SOME LIVING MASTERS OF THE PULPIT 


Rev. Joseph Fort Newton, D.D., Litt.D., Au 

thor of “Preaching in London,” “The Sword of 

the Spirit,” etc 
Dr. Newton's personal contacts and power of ana 
sis makes this a volume of peculiar insight and rict 
ness of incident. Of deepest interest to minister 
and laymen alike. A very fitting companion volun 
to William Robertson Nicoll’s ‘Princes of tt 
Church.” Net, $2 


GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Robert Alexander Aytoun, M.A., First Professor 
of Old Testament Literature and Religion, 
Selly Oak College 
A clear, concise description of the growth of tt 
Jewish people in the knowledge of God. A scholar 
and vivid portrayal of the value of the Old Testa 
ment. Net, $2 


THE CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 


Henry T. Hodgkin, M.B. 
A theory of social progress which gathers up and 
earries forward much of the most progressive thir 
ing of the day. It shows how the social order ca 
be completely changed. Net, $2.5 


THE SOUL OF MODERN POETRY 
Rev. R. H. Strachan, D.D. 


A very important addition to the growing list 
books on the spiritual value of literature. The Britis 
Weekly says: “In all respects an admirable surv« 
very readable, authoritative, and attractively a 
ranged.” Net, $2.( 


CAPTAIN PLUCK. The Story of a Real Boy 


Isla May Mullins, Author of “The Boy from 
Hollow Hut,” etc 
A pre-eminent book of inspiration and fascination f: 
boys — the book that parents and teachers are loo! 
ing for to encourage boys in choosing a life wor 
worth while. Net, $1./ 


TEACHING ADOLESCENTS IN THE 


CHURCH SCHOOL. A Plan Book for Training 


Leaders of Youth Based on the Project Plan 
Erwin L. Shaver, Secretary for New England 
Congregational Education Society. 

“A genuinely new departure in the method that 

unfolds for conducting a training class.’’ — Profess 

George A. Coe. Net, $1.5 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


- HE Twelve Hour Shift in Indus- 

try” (Dutton) is the title of a 
book prepared by The Committee on 
Work Periods in Continuous Industry 
of the Federated American Engineer- 
ing with a foreword by 
President Harding. The committee, 
after a rather thorough survey of the 
metal, glass, chemical, and paper in- 
dustries, quite logically declares itself 
as opposed to the twelve hour shift, 


Societies, 


and in general, advocates the three 
eight hour shifts. Figures on the in- 
creased efficiency of the labor system 
are convincing in leading to the belief 
that the change, in addition to its ef- 
fects of humaneness, results to a 
marked degree in a greater amount of 
work done. A study of time labor in 
the iron and steel industry by Bradley 
Stoughton, formerly of the Columbia 
School of Mines, is of particular in- 
terest inasmuch as it is here that the 
resistance to the new pro- 
Mr. Stoughton’s con- 


greatest 
gram is found. 
clusions coincide with those of the ex- 
perts who investigated the other lines 
of industry referred to above. 

“The Shoe Industry” by Frederick 
J. Allen (Holt) is an interesting story 
of a great and highly organized in- 
dustry. The author, a research spe- 
cialist in the field of vocational guid- 
ance, has written from his first-hand 
experience, and in addition, has con- 
tributed a wealth of statistical and 
vocational material. The shoe facto- 
ries of New England are a fertile field 
of investigation for the student of in- 
dustrial problems, and Mr. Allen has 
made good use of his opportunities for 
study. He has examined the industry 
from the inside of the great factories 
of Brockton and Lynn, and those of 
several other cities. The book at times 
is technical, but in general, interest- 
ing to the lay reader. 


“The Mechanism of Commercial 
Credit” by W. H. Steiner, Ph.D., of 
the Division of Analysis and Research, 
Federal Reserve Board (Appleton), is 
a study of terms of sale and trade ac- 
ceptances. The question of cash or 
credit purchases is an important one 
in any business, and Mr. Steiner dis- 
cusses the question from the point of 
view of the small business man, and 
that of the credit manager of the large 
business house as well. Bankers, 
whose credit knowledge must extend 
to a knowledge of credit practices of 
various lines of business, should find 
the book of use. The subject of trade 
acceptances, a method of payment 
which is of very recent general use in 
this country, is thoroughly discussed 
and, very correctly, recommended. A 
number of industries are considered 
and their respective positions in the 
credit structure analyzed. In his pref- 
ace the author addresses the book to 
the business man, the credit man. the 
banker, and the student. The banker 
perhaps will profit most by a study of 
its contents. 

“Funds and Their Uses” by Fred- 
erick A. Cleveland, Ph.D. (Appleton), 
revised, enlarged, and edited by Henry 
H. Hall, Ph.D., reflects the study and 
practical treatment of its subject by 
an author and whose 
knowledge is obviously thorough and 
accurate. The 1922 edition contains 
several chapters not included in the 
former edition, and their importance 
can be realized when it is noted that 
they treat of the United States Treas- 
ury, the Federal Reserve System, com- 
mercial banks, trust companies, in- 
vestment banking, and agricultural 
credit institutions. In general the 
book deals not only with the monetary 
system of the United States, but also 


collaborator 


(Continued on Where to Buy Books page.) 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 


AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever need 
help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read for 
Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I became 
consulting specialist to them and to Holt, Stokes, 
Lippincott, Harcourt and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 

Let me help YOU. I am closely in touch with 
the market for books, short stories, articles and 
verses, and I have a special department for plays 
and scenarios. 


Send for my circular. 


THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. , 
855 LEXINGTON AVENUE m\0)'5 el, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 


time profitable. Turn your. 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
. Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 

‘ perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- . 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“*play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling [7] 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
" for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English {J 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
- Established 1897 
Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. — 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 
the leading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 
25¢, annual subscription $3.00. 


THE WRITER'S MONTHLY , ,£o¥s¢.> Oi. 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


CAROLYN WELLS says: “The best maga- 
zine of ita kind because it is PRACTICAL.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Dept. 11 Springfield, Mass. 


Heeaanco nen vseenenenvenensanserrisgunteneennennnany 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of maga- 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 


EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to foresee every diffi- 
culty of the novice and to throw light even upon 
the path of the professional. It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: (t will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer's Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


Descriptive Leaflet Free 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED: Co-ssfo"™ s 
* punctuation ;sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 25c per 1,000 words; poems, 


le per line. Dorothy C. Korte, 314 E. Capitol St., 
Apt. 51, Washington, D. C. 


Strengthen Your Work and 


Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey 
publications. 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


WRITERS Club members: 
» We assist in 


preparing special articles, 


SPEAKERS, 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly serv- 
ice suited to your requirements, highly endorsed. 


Revision of manuscripts, story and books, a 


specialty. 
AUTHORS’ 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, 


RESEARCH BUREAU 
New York 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


HE New York Public 

exhibition of Bibles arranged by 
Victor Hugo Paltsits brings together 
the finest and largest collection ever 
seen in this country; and probably 
outside of the British Museum no 
other library could equal it. It has 
attracted many thousands of visitors, 
but it is noticeable that for the major- 
ity, the curious editions like the 
“Breeches Bible’ and the “Wicked 
Bible” with the “not” omitted from 
the seventh commandment, attract as 
much attention as the first edition of 
the King James version or the manu- 


Library’s 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
n any subject, old or new 
of novelties free on 
cond-hand books on Art, Archeology. Bibliog- 
‘ De-Luxe editions, Occultism, 
Dorbon-Aine’s French Book- 

Avenue, at 56th. 


IN STOCK large selection 
Monthly catalogues 


request, also catalogues of 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 


R. LIER & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
OLD BOOKS and PRINTS 


7 Via Brera 
MILANO (1) : ITALY 


Rare books—Early medi- 
etc., etc. Prints and 





Manuscripts— 
cal books, 
drawings. 


Just out: Catalogue I: Illustrated books 
(XVth to XVIIIth century), incu- 
nabula, old scientific books. 

CONSTANT ISSUE OF CATALOGUES 


Lists of desiderata solicited. 


script of the Old Testament accord- 
ing to Wyclif, one of the seven copies 
known to exist. 

The Boston Club of Odd Volumes is 
arranging for an exhibition in April 
of French illustrated books of the 
eighteenth century, gathered from the 
libraries of its members. There are 
some notable collections of French il- 
lustrated books in Boston, that of the 
late T. Jefferson Coolidge, Jr., rank- 
ing as one of the finest in America. 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 


DEALERS IN 
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The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
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BUSINESS BOOKS—Continued 
contains a study of credit instruments. 
These subjects are considered in the 
light of the country’s recent financial 
structure changes, and furnish a wide 
range of interest to the student of our 
national banking system. The book is 
well indexed and on account of its par- 
ticularly careful discussion of funds, 
so called, undoubtedly deserves a place 
in the well selected business library. 

The author of “The Management of 
Sales Organizations” (McGraw-Hill), 
Frederick A. Russell, prefaces his book 
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by observing that he aims to treat only 
the personnel aspect of salesmanship. 
His book is, therefore, of interest 
chiefly to executives and sales man- 
agers, although it can be read to ad- 
vantage by one connected in any way 
with what the sales managers call the 
art of selling. Selection, training, and 
compensation of salesmen are dis- 
cussed in a thorough manner — in fact, 
they are discussed perhaps too thor- 
oughly. The zeal of some sales man- 
agers in the various aspects of their 
profession is a truly astounding thing, 
and the author has apparently studied 
the method of several of the more en- 
ergetic and successful ones. 
—J.G. 


Miscellaneous (cont.) 


Through Autosuggestion, by Dr. 
Charles F. Winbigler [Amer. Lib. Serv.] 

Dumbells of Business, by Prof. O. U. Bojack 
(Bus. Doc.), pruned of profanity by Louis 
C. M. Reed [Stratford] 

The Mind of a Woman, by Mrs. 
de Crespigny [Longmans]. 

How to Play Mah Jong, by Jean Bray 

Greek Biology and Medicine, by Henry 
Taylor [Marshall Jones]. 

On “Culture” and “A Liberal Education”, With 
Lists of Books Which Can Aid in Acquiring 
Them, by Jesse Lee Bennett [Baltimore: Ar- 
nold]. 

Grandmother’s Cake 
terson Ferris 

Statues of New York, by J 
Walter E. Tisné [Putnam]. 

The Universal Medium, A New 
the Soul, by J. N. Landseer Mackenzie 
D. V. Nichols]. 

The Morality of 
Gibson [Putnam] 

Hoyt’s New Cyclopedia of 
revised and enlarged by 
[Funk & Wagnalls}. 

Jurgen and the Law, A Statement, With Ex- 
hibits, including the Court’s Opinion, and the 
Brief for the Defendants on Motion to Direct 
an Aquittal, ed. by Guy Holt [McBride]. 

Trees aa Good Citizens, by Charles Lathrop Pack 
[Lippincott for the Amer. Tree Assn.]. 

The School Book of Forestry, by Charles Lath- 
rop Pack [Lippincott for the Amer. Tree 
Assn.]. 

The Sorority Handbook, by 
[pub. in Boston]. 

A Short History of the International Language 
Movement, by Albert Léon Guérard [Boni]. 
The World’a Best Humorous Anecdotes, com- 
piled by James Gilchrist Lawson [Doran] 
The Eternal Masquerade, }y H. Dennis Bradley 

[Boni]. 

Roget’s International Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases, by Peter Mark Roget, revised by 
Cc. O. S. Mawson [Crowell]. 


Self Healing 


Philip Champion 


[Putnam] 
Osborn 


Basket, by Mrs. Morris Pat- 
[priv. print.] 


Sanford Saltus and 


Interpretation of 
im. Be3 
Nature, by Robert Williams 
Quotations, 
Roberts 


Practical 
Kate Louise 


Ida Shaw Martin 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


LOYD DELL has now finished the 

first draft of his new novel, “Janet 
March”, and is about to turn to the 
work of revision. He is still the 
superproud father, and young An- 
thony Dell grows daily more and more 
like the author of ‘“Moon-Calf’. 
AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL, whose 
novel “The Heart’s Justice” (Doran) 
was published recently, is soon to 
have a published volume of poems. 
She is about to start work on a new 
novel but confesses that the writing 
of prose interferes with the writing 
of poetry and that she prefers the 
latter... ABBIE FARWELL BROWN, poet 
and writer of delightful stories for 
children, is a native of Boston. She 
and Josephine Preston Peabody Marks 
were close girlhood friends and had 
many amusing adventures together. 
30th were pupils at the Girls’ Latin 
School in Boston, where Miss Brown 
started a school paper, “The Jabber- 
wock”, and began her literary life as 
its editor for four years, while Jo- 
sephine Peabody published some of 
her earliest lyrics in the same little 
monthly. DANA BURNET, whose novel 
“The Lark” (Little, Brown) was a 
romantic story published last year, 
has long been known as a poet. He 
began writing when he was very 
young, and is still very young. He 
lives now in New York, now in the 
suburbs of New Jersey or Connecti- 
cut. ROBERT J. ROE, who has recently 
been married to a young artist, Julie 
Stohr, will soon migrate to Maine 
where he will devote himself to the 
writing of a novel. GRANT OVERTON, 
whose “Island of the Innocent” (Do- 
ran) is a study of drugs and love, is 
hard at work on a new volume which 


it is hoped will rival his ‘When Win- 
ter Comes to Main Street”. HuGuH 
WALPOLE is now on the Pacific Coast, 
whither the course of his lecture trip 
has sent him. 

PERCY WAXMAN, on the editorial 
staff of “Pictorial Review’, has long 
been a writer of song lyrics and has 
recently published an excellent vol- 
ume of light verse, ‘“Versiflage” 
(Fly). MALCOLM COWLEY, a young 
American poet, and his wife who is 
a landscape architect, are still in the 
American colony at Paris. H. D. 
(Mrs. RICHARD ALDINGTON), the 
daughter of an American, Professor 
Doolittle, has lived in England for 
many years. Her latest volume of 
verse was “Hymen” (Holt). ROBERT 
CoRTES HOLLIDAY, whose “In _ the 
Neighborhood of Murray Hill” (Do- 
ran) has just been published, is al- 
ready making plans for another book 
of essays, as well as another book of 
information for writers to follow 
“The Business of Writing’ (Doran). 
JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER writes that 
her fifteen year old son Richard has 
just written a batch of parodies. 
Her husband, Louis Untermeyer — 
the critic, poet, and parodist — upon 
reading them, said with a crestfallen 
inflection, “I shall go back to piano 
playing.” “Are you afraid you will 
not have your place in the sun?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Untermeyer. “No”, he 
answered. “I see, I. shall have a son 
in my place!” 

MAXWELL BODENHEIM, well known 
as a satirical poet, has now published 
his first novel, “Blackguard” (Covici- 
McGee). The critics have been en- 
thusiastic. JOHN V. A. WEAVER’S 
second volume of poems, “Finders” 
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(Knopf), has been even more success- 
ful than his first. He is hard at work 
on a play “in the American Lan- 
guage”. A new edition of “The Book- 
man Anthology of Verse’, edited by 
JOHN FARRAR, has been issued. It is 
bound in cloth of a dark color and is 
intended for libraries and for those 
who found the first edition too gay 
and perishable. “The Bookman An- 
thology of Essays’, a volume uniform 
with the poetry, will be published in 
the autumn. BURTON RASCOE as lit- 
erary editor of the New York “Trib- 
une” has resumed his_ sensational 
“Bookman’s Day Book” and the read- 
ers of the Sunday edition of that 
paper are again at ease. BLANCHE 
COLTON WILLIAMS, who teaches old 
English to the students of Hunter Col- 
lege and criticizes the fiction work in 
the advanced short story course at 
Columbia University, has for five years 
been chairman of the O. Henry Memo- 
rial Award for the best short story of 
each year. GEORGE H. SARGENT, the 
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Popular Standard Edition Plates for the Trade— 


The following are offered to the trade on a royalty basis. The plates are 
particularly adapted for the making of Svo editions, the average page meas- 
urement 4 1/8 x 6 1/2, but can be properly proportioned for a 12mo_ size 
Specimen pages, or dummies, with propositions for complete manufacturing, 
will be furnished promptly on request, for either premium or standard edition. 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, F.R.S. 
With life and notes by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. These plates are new and done in 
large modern monotype face, while the illustrations consist of reproductions from a 
collection of rare prints, from originals contemporary with Pepys. Four volumes. 


Plutarch’s Lives 
Dryden’s Translation, Edited by Prof. A. H. Clough, with Biographical and Historical 
Notes by William Smith, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L. Author of Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, Die- 
tionary of the Bible, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, ete., ete. An elaborate 
index and 30 fine half-tones. Five volumes. 


Jane Austen 
Complete Novels with Prefaces and Introductions. Sense and Sensibility, Mansfield 
Park, Persuasion, Pride and Prejudice, Emma, Northanger Abbey. Six volumes. 
This edition of Austen is from new plates and is the best six-volume edition that has 
ever been made. The type used is the large modern 12 point. The illustrations consist 
of thirty-two very fine half-tones. 


Balzac 
Complete Comédie Humaine, Best English Translation, edited by George Saintsbury. 
Eighteen volumes. 
More than 12,000 pages of carefully edited and well spaced 12 point matter. This is 
the best edition of Balzac available, having cost more than $20,000 to produce. The 
illustrations consist of eighteen beautiful photogravures, with descriptive tissue captions. 


Gebbie Self-Interpreting Edition of Robert Burns 

Including his Life and Letters, Songs with Words and Music as Prepared by the Poet 
Himself. Edited by James Hunter and George Gebbie. Six volumes. 
The type is the large modern style. The illustrations consist of a series of half-tone 
engravings reproduced from originals, the finest that the world’s greatest artists and 
etchers could produce. 


Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 

Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Charles Welsh. Four volumes. 
The type is a large modern 12 point and the plates are new. The illustrations consist 
of a series of reproductions of the best of Doré, supplemented by selections from rare 
Italian pictures. 


Life and Achievements of Don Quixote 

Translated by Motteux, with a Life of Cervantes, and the author’s preface. Four volumes. 
This magnificent new large-type edition of the celebrated Spanish classic is complete in 
four volumes, the best translation by Motteux. The illustrations consist of four 
frontispieces in Van Dyke gravure. 


The Complete Writings of Alfred De Musset 


New plates, large readable type with numerous illustrations. Ten volumes. 


Milestones of History 
A modern work by Edgar and Esther Singleton, dividing the World’s History into 
epochs up to but not including the recent World War. This set, prepared by a publisher 
forced to abandon the project on account of financial difficulties, is now available. 
Arrangements can be made with the authors whereby an additional volume can _ be 
added at nominal cost to bring the work up to date. Five volumes. 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


. USINESS Ownership Organiza- 

tion” by Archibald H. Stockder, 
M.A. (Holt), 
the point of view of ownership organ- 


considers business from 


ization as distinguished from admin- 
organization. The author 
in avoiding legal treatment 


istrative 
succeeds 
of the 


( losely 


which is necessarily 


with 


subject, 
interwoven corporation 
law. The application of legal forms to 
in the light of the modern 
industrial system is, rather, the 
thor’s idea, and the result is a quite 
thorough study of business financing, 
combinations, ownership control (and 


business 


au- 


its abuses), including consideration of 
present and proposed state control by 
means of legislation. 

“Railroads, Rates, Service and Man- 
agement” (Macmillan) is a book on 
railroads written by a professor and 
a lawyer. Homer Bews Vanderblue is 
economics at 


pre- 


professor of business 


Harvard University, and was 
viously transportation 


at Northwestern University; Kenneth 


professor of 


Farwell Burgess is general attorney 
for the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad. The book is of broad scope 
and of technical appeal, but should 
be of interest to the in- 
railway bonds 


nevertheless 
vestor in shares or 
who cares to know upon what factor 
the equity value of his holdings de- 
Naturally, however, its chiet 
should be for the practical 
railroad man. The book carefully 
traces the development of federal reg- 
ulation and of labor troubles; princi- 


pends. 
interest 


pally its pages are devoted to a de- 
the fundamental 
the 


Commodities”, 


treatment of 
which control 


tailed 
factors railroads. 


“Some Great which 
springs from the statistical division of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York (Doubleday, Page), is writ- 


ten, in the words of its cover, for the 


business man and the student. Coal, 
cotton, iron and steel, lumber, petro- 
leum, rubber, silk, wheat and 


oil are the commodities which are dis- 


sugar, 


cussed from the point of view of the 
source of supply, distribution, and place 
in domestic trade and world commerce. 
It is a valuable book, because it is ex- 
tremely up to date, and because it is 
the work of a number of specialists. 

“Too Much Government, Too Much 
Taxation” by Charles Norman Fay 
(Doubleday, Page) leads the reader by 
the hand more or less gently away 
from the old Jeffersonian dictum, 
“That government governs best which 
governs least.” The general tendency 
toward bureaucracy, the sacrifice of 
the spirit of the Constitution and im- 
mutable economical laws, exemplified 
by governmental attempts at “trust 
busting” and the regulation of private 
business, is discussed in a manner 
which is more than vigorous. The book 
is disputatious, which implies that 
there is another side to the question; 
nevertheless, much of our best thought 
would not readily deny that too much 
has our 

messes. In 


government caused some of 
best national the 
part of the book Mr. Fay, who is an 


economist of wide industrial experi- 


second 


ence, discusses at length the present 
system of government and state taxa- 
tion. 

“Constructive Collecting” by R. J. 
Cassell (Gregg) is 497 pages of eluci 
dation as to the correct manner in 
which gracefully to collect commercia! 
payments past due. scrutiny 
does not reveal a chapter on the col- 
lection of personal payments which are 
past due, but this is apparently the 
On its sub- 


Close 


only omission in the book. 
ject the work is about as thorough as 
it could possibly be. 

—J. G. 





THE BOOKMAN 


(Contributors’ Column—cont.) 
gentleman who knows all about rare 
books, writes us as follows: 

[ am still upon the farm, cursing the cold 
weather, though I did run down to Boston a 
week ago to attend a dinner we gave to 


Amy Lowell at the Club of Odd Volumes. 
I’m still gathering material about private 
presses, and thinking seriously of becoming 
a columnist for the weekly “Kearsarge In 
dependent and Times” of this place, If 
we ever get any weather favorable to the 
manufacture of maple sugar, I'll send you 
i. cake, which you may eat by yourself or 
share with John Farrar. 


WILLIAM STARR MYERS, professor 
of political science at Princeton Uni- 
versity and contributing editor of the 
New York “Journal of Commerce”, is 
widely known for his lectures at 
Brooklyn Institute, the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Army War College at 
Washington, D. C. Recently he has 
been giving lectures on political sub- 
jects at a number of colleges and 
universities in various parts of the 
country. 

EDWARD H. REEDE, prominent Wash- 
ington physician, an authority on 
psychoanalysis, has done excellent lit- 
erary work in collaboration with 
Harvey O’Higgins. GERTRUDE Fos- 
TER BROWN (Mrs. Raymond Brown), 
now managing director of “The 
Woman Citizen”, has for many years 
been connected with the Woman Suf- 
frage movement. In 1917 she went 
to France as director of the Women’s 
Oversea Hospitals, and stayed there 
until after the armistice. WILLIAM 
McFEE, the novelist of sea happen- 
ings, is at present living in New York 
City. This is perhaps the only verse 
he has ever written; and it was penned 
some years ago. ANNIE CARROLL 
Moore of the New York Public Li- 
brary is still at work on her story for 
children which will be published this 
autumn. CALE YOUNG RICE, the dra- 
matic poet, has returned to his home 
in the south where he is occupied with 
a new blank verse drama. His first 
novel, “Youth’s Way” (Century), has 
recently been published. 
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Three Significant Books 
by 
ALICE A. BAILEY 


Initiation, Human 
and Solar 


Letters on Occult 
Meditation 


The Consciousness 
of the Atom 


Each book is a key-work 

to a phase of a great de- 
partment of human evolu- 
tion never before touched 
from precisely this angle. 
No student of occultism or 
mysticism can afford to miss 
them. 


“Initiation, Human and Solar” $3.50 
“The Consciousness of the Atom’’ $2.00 
“Letters on Occult Meditation’ $4.00 
Set, uniformly bound $8.75 


From all leading bookstores 


The Lucifer Publishing Co. 


140 Cedar Street, New York 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HE question as to what is the mat- 

ter with the church 
new answer in Edwin Tenney Brew- 
“The Understanding of Reli- 
gion” (Houghton Mifflin). “If this 
book contained any theology”, says 
the author, “I should not have writ- 
ten it. I know nothing whatever about 
theology, but religion is, fortunately, 
a great deal more than theology.” Mr. 
Brewster is a member of the scientific 
faculty of Phillips Andover Academy 
but he shows evidence also of being a 
close student of philosophy and reli- 
His discussion of science and 
religion is the kind that makes the 
reader want to know more about this 
wide subject. 

A study of the distinctive features 
of Presbyterianism has been prepared 
by S. L. Morris, D. D., Executive Sec- 
retary of Home Missions, Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States, 
under the title, “Presbyterianism: Its 
Principles and Practice’ (Pres. Comm. 
of Pub.). In his preface the author 
says his object is to present “a trea- 
tise to meet the demands of the Church 
for doctrinal instruction”. It deals 
in turn with the System and its his- 
tory, and then Presbyterianism is dis- 
cussed in relation to Calvinism, Church 
Polity, the Sacraments, the Covenant, 
Catholicity, and Missions. This will 
prove a valuable book for text use 
in Presbyterian religious instruction 
classes. 

James I. Vance, D. D., the James 
Sprunt Lecturer for 1923 at the Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, has collected his lectures in 
“Being a Preacher” (Revell). These 
eight discourses were delivered in an 
effort “to present the unsurpassed op- 
portunity to live a life offered by the 
ministry, and the worth to God and 
man of a preacher of the Gospel”. 


receives a 


ster’s 


gion. 


Dr. Vance reveals the responsibilities 
and struggles of a Christian minis- 
ter’s life as well as the heights to 
which he may attain. Every minister, 
theological student, and layman will 
find here a striking and timely dis- 
cussion of this high and noble pro- 
fession. 

“The Religion of Science” (Mac- 
millan) by William H. Wood, D. D., 
professor of Biblical history and lit- 
erature at Dartmouth 
critical review of a new ’ism, the Re- 
ligion of Science. It states how the 
higher criticism and the theory of 
evolution of today are responsible for 
this new ’ism. 
to the saneness of such a religion, Dr. 
Wood finds that it would lead to pessi- 
mism and scepticism; religious fervor 
would be reduced; the ideal of state 
control would be strengthened; mate- 
rialism would result; in short, reli- 
gion would be for the select few only. 

“Man and the Attainment of Im- 
mortality” (Doran) by James _ Y. 
Simpson, professor of natural science, 
New College, Edinburgh, is an impor- 
tant new book on the unending discus- 
sion of the relation between religion 
and science. This is a distinctly new 
treatment of the history of man, ori- 
gin, nature, and destiny, from the 
Christian point of view. 

“Recreational Leadership for Church 
and Community” (Methodist Book Con- 
cern) presents a constructive leisure 
time program for recreation leaders 
in church, school, and community. The 
author, Warren T. Powell, discusses 
the various aspects of play and shows 
how wisely directed play and health- 
ful recreation for children and adults 
is being recognized as an uplifting 
moral and spiritual influence. It is a 
most complete and serviceable manual. 

In “Religious Optimism” (Strat- 


College, is a 


In his conclusions as 
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Carrie Chapman Catt’s “Woman Suffrage and Politics’ 


The Inside Story of the Suffrage Fight 


A splendid stirring story of which your daughters 
and granddaughters will be proud, especially 
if you were on the right side of the fight. 


For years Carrie Chapman Catt has had safely locked away irrefutable 
evidence of sinister, underground forces which were the real opposition 
to woman suffrage. Now the whole story is being made public. 
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AMONG THE 


RELIGIOUS 


BOOKS 


i 


ford), R. P. Smith, D. D., admits the 


presence in the world today of wick- 


edness, and aplenty, but he believes 
the general trend to be toward good- 
toward the Christian goal. He 
the theme, “Is the Church 
retrograding or improving; is the 
Christian religion advancing, standing 
still, or waning?” As far back as 
1500 B. C. writers deplored the exist- 
ing moral conditions and the lessening 
Always there 
seems to have been this pessimistic 
attitude. 
optimistic. and 
alike will do well in reading this book. 

“They Live And Are Not Far 
Away” (Barnes) by Morris H. Turk, 
D. D., is a clear and well written in- 
terpretation of the future life. The 
author wherein spiritualism 


ness 


develops 


of religious principles. 


Dr. Smith’s hopes are highly 


Clergymen laymen 


shows 
errs in its teachings of the spiritual 
realities of the other world. His thesis 
is that immortality must be a 
scious experience in this world, other- 


con- 


wise there can be no conception of 
others in 
assures his 


immortality for another 
world. He that 
those who experience this conviction 


readers 


will find the world beyond just as real 
as the world in which we now live. 
“Not often in the history of the 
modern world have spiritual energies 
seemed more urgently needed than to- 
day. Our troubles consist largely now 
of failure to lay hold of moral 
spiritual forces that lie near at hand, 
to utilize powers that are within our 
Our stock of faith and 
hope and low and we 
realize only feebly what mighty ener- 
This from the in- 
troduction to “Spiritual Energies in 
Daily Life” (Macmillan) by Rufus 
M. Jones. Dr. Jones is confident that 
religion with its great spiritual forces 


and 


easy reach. 


love has run 


gies they can be.” 


is in a position to bring about the 
life. This book 
wide circulation 


miracles of 
given a 
among those who are deploring the 
materialism of the present 


greatest 
should be 


growing 
age. 


—E. E. F. 
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“Our Little Girl,” by Rober A. Simon [Boni] 
Mr. and Mrs. Sén, by oO wrdan Miln[Stokes] 
Cinema City, by ¢ y | Harcourt]. 
The Grays, by Charlotte Bacon [Putnam] 
Mainspring, by N. H. Friedlaender [Putnam] 
The Murder on the winks, by Agatha Christi« 
[ Dodd] 
Into the Dark by Barbr: Ring 
Emmeé Knopf] 
The Bridal Wreath, by rrid 
( Archer and J. S. § t 
Ruth Comfort 
Drums of Doom, by Ro 
The Barb, by Willian Nally [Putnam] 
Gates of Life, by Edwin kman [Knopf] 
Wisdom’s Daughter The e and Love Story of 
She-Who-Must-be-Obeyed, by H. Rider Haggard 
| Doubleday 


The Meredith 


tran by W 


Undset, trans. by 
[Knopf] 

Mitchell [Appleton] 
felles Ritchie {| Dodd] 


Corduroy, by 


Mystery 
coln [Appleton] 

Ponjola, by Cynthia Stockley -utnam] 

Fighting Blood, by H. ¢ itwer | Putnam] 

Nacha Regules, by Manuel 
Ongley Dutton] 

The House f he ecre (La Maison 
Hommes Vivan , by aude Farrer 
Arthur Liv tt 

The House 
“The He 

The Lucky 
[ Houghton 

Merry O, by Ethel 

Career, by Dorothy 

The Landlord’s Dauaghte 
ris [Penn] 

Youth’ Way, by Cale 


z, trans 


[Stokes ] 
Demian, by 
Family, by Wayl: 
Pilgrim's Rest, by 
Murdo, by Konrad 


es, Dreams and 


[Doran] 
1 Daught 
The Los 
[Doran] 
' cro1 
Road 
Mrs ownsend soni 
Jessup, by Newton Fuessle [Boni 
The World Outside, by arold MacGrath [Double 
day ] 
T of Barnet, by Bernard Gilbert Small] 
es Have Changed, by Elmer Davis [McBride 
Wolfer, by Frederick Niver Dodd] 
Sea-Hawk, by Rafael Sabatini [Houghton] 
Wrong Move, b Anna Robeson Burr [Mac- 
millan 
Pay Gravel, by Hugh Pendexter [Bobbs] 
Footlights, by Rita Weimar Dodd] 
Possession, by Mazo de la Roche [Macmillan] 
Cables of Cobweb. by Pa Jordan-Smith [Lieber 
Lewis] 
The Unbidden Guest, by Silvio Villa [Macmillan] 
The Clinton Twins, And Other Stories. by Archi- 
bald Marshall Dodd 
tella Dallas, by Olive His r Prouty [Hough- 
ton} 
wquistador, by Katha 
Scribner ] 
The Quare Women, A Story of the 
Mountains, by Lucy Furman [Atlantic] 
Sigfrid [Knopf] 
is We Are, Stories of Here and Now, collected by 
Walter B. Pitkin [Harcourt] 
Feathers Left Around, by Carolyn Wells [Lippin- 
cott] 


Faint Perfume, by 


Downstream, by Siwertz 


Zona Gale [Appleton]. 





i COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


ODERN first editions still retain FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


their firm hold on the affection THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


of book collectors, and almost every We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
coated : Ln ie ie a 3 . on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
new writer may feel assured that his Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 


books will not suffer the usual depre- Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 
. x ‘ - f » toon J FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
ciation in price when they become sec- Randa, Seated. 


ond hand. A London dealer, however, 


caps the climax by advertising for ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS 
seventeen shilling sixpence a first edi- ase Seahiniiis ‘idly tide tas antidote ts 


tion of “ ‘If Winter Comes’, by A. S. lighted with them. Catalogue No. 7 contains 
, 2000 items of books ranging from 15th to 20th 


S. (sic) Hutchinson, one of about 20,- century, and MSS. dating from 12th century. The 
a . 3 election is widely varied and the prices very 
000 copies , adding this note: ~asonable. All catalogues mailed free on request. 
If another book is ordered from this cata el HOWES 33 33 Bookseller 
logue at the same time this copy of a “best St. Leonards-on-Sea, England 
seller” (now in its 37th British edition 
will be sent gratis and post free to the first 


person who submits an accurate grammatical L’ART ANCIEN s A 
analysis of the opening sentence, which reads e e 


as follows: “To take Mark Sabre at the age 
: , DEALERS IN 


thirty-four and at the place Penny Green 


needs first to look back a little from that OLD BOOKS and PRINTS 


point, but has him in good light for observa 
tion.” LUGANO (Switzerland) 


7 Piazza Giardino 


Two of the four known copies of the 5 pig haga 
original private issue, in 1887, of Rob- (Just published): Ballctia 6 


ert Louis and Fanny Van de Grift Ste- CONTENTS: 

venson’s play, “The Hanging Judge”, EARLY MEDICAL BOOKS 

have been sold at auction this season. NA ae 
In the Emmet sale at Anderson’s in MATHEMATICS—MUSIC 

this city last December, a copy changed 

hands at $2,150 and in Messrs. Sothe- 


by’s book sale in London, in February, U T O F. PRI N 7 
the second copy was sold for £208. In O - 


this latter sale the copy of the Steven- Books, Magazines, 
son broadside, “Padre dos Reales”, Etc. - 


noticed in these columns in the March 
brought the high price of £105. Searched American 
for by e ° 
Library Service 


Books, magazines, almanacs, etc., of every nature 

and description located. We specialize in English 

a Z adie, books. First editions supplied. Imperfect sets 

The most readable of all bibliogra- completed. No charge or obligations for this 

: , . service. Send your list of wants. Send your 
phies 18 that of Arthur Machen, by name for regular announcements. 


Henry Danielson, with an introduc- AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave. New York City 


issue, 
But where can one get another copy? 


tion by Henry Savage, recently issued. 
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. he \ j 
a, | j os The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi. 
= rq des cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
a iii to serve you that they place their organization at the 


ae 
+ ial command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 


4 il il {lt BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
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that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


The Leipzig Book Fair, Rebuilding the Louvain The Tail of the Hemisphere: Chile and Argentina, 
Library, travel sketches from the portfolio of by Frank G. Carpenter, Litt D., F.R.G.S. 
Theodore Wesley Koch [pub. at Evanston, IIL] [Doubleday—Carpenter’s World Travels]. 

A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt, by Grace Thomp- Egypt—Old and New, A Popular Account of the 
son Seton [Dodd]. Land of the Pharaohs from the Traveller's and 

A Beachcomber in the Orient, by Harry L. Fos- Economist's Point of View, by Percy F. Martin, 
ter [Dodd]. F.R.G.S. [Doran]. : : 

Back to the Long Grass, My Link with Living- 
stone, by Dan Crawford [Doran]. Sociology and Economics 

Casua Wanderings in Ecuador, by Blair Niles 
[Century] The Next Step, A Plan for Economic World Fed- 

Men of the Inner Jungle, by W. F. Alder [Cen- eration, by Scott Nearing [Ridgewood, N. J.: 
tury]. ‘ Nellie Seeds Nearing]. 

The Unveiled Ladies of Stamboul, by Demetra The American Labor Year Book, 1921-1922, ed. by 
Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth-Brown) [Houghton] Alexander Trachtenberg and Benjamin Glass- 

China Today, Through Chinese Eyes [Doran] berg [N. Y.: Rand School]. 

The Glory of the Pharaohs, by Arthur Weigall The Problem of Population, by Harold Cox, M.A. 
[Putnam]. ; [Putnam]. i ‘ 

Transylvania in 1922, Report of the Commission What's Wrong with Our Girls? The Environment 
sent by the American and British Unitarian Training and Future of American Girls by 
Churches, compiled by Louis C. Cornish [Bos- Beatrice Forbes-Robertson ‘Hale [Stokes]. ; 
ton Seacon J. Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Re- 

port on the Steel Strike, by Marshall Olds, 
Part II [Putnam]. 
BOOKS IN ALL LANGUAGES The New Thrift, by Bolton Hall [Huebsch]. 
" The Immigrant’s Day in Court, by Kate Holladay 
Established 1856 Claghorn [Harper—Americanization Studies]. 


CHOENHOF’ The American Standard of Living and World Co- 


Schoenhof Book Co. one ee by Rosalie Jones, M.A., D.C.L. [Corn- 

Monthly list sent on application The Tariff History of the United States, by F. W 

Catalogue in all languages Taussig, LL.B., Ph.D., seventh edition, revised 
Ask about our Book Club [Putnam]. 


. The Firat Year of the Budaect of the United 
387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. States, by Charles G. Dawes [Harper]. 


. ‘ The Secret of Woman, by Helen Jerome [Boni] 
The Decay of Capitalist Civilization, by Sidney 
W and Beatrice Webb [ Harcourt]. 
Whatever Book You ant Too Much Government—Too Much Taration, by 
Charles Norman Fay [Doubleday] 


War and International Affairs 


Enaland After War, A Study, by Charles F. G 
Masterman [Harcourt] 

Cross Currents in Europe To-day, by Charles A 
jeard [Marshall Jones] 

Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, written 
from his unpublished and personal material by 


ay St d Baker, 3. vols yubleday |}. 
HAS IT OR WILL GET ly _ Bag = — Fey) 


Mirrors of 
, If Britai s to Live, by Norman Angell [Put- 
IT, IF IT’S GETABLE “Britain is t0 ) 
* . * The United States and the League, by Thomas H. 


Dickinson [Dutton]. 
New books, direct from the press; fine 
books in rare bindings; standard authors 
im sets; rare books in single copies. Gardening Under Glass, by F. F. Rockwell 
: ° ° [ Doubleday |] 
Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions § he Veyetable Garden, by Adolph Kruhm, revised 
to magazines and periodicals. and enlarged from the original text of I. D. 


Bennett [Doubleday]. 
New York and Philadelphia Sheet insith tats 


Religious Optimism, by R. P. Smith, A.M., D.D 


, [Stratford]. 
EVE RYT = IN G IN The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus, by James 
Alex. Robertson, D.D {Pilgrim Press]. : 
B ©)  @] K Ss The Lutheran World Almanac and Annual En- 
cyclopedia for 1923 [N. Y.: Natl Lutheran 
WE CARRY COMPLETE STOCKS Council] 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOS Prayer as a Force, by A. Maude Royden [Put- 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS WITH nam] : 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. Po'itical Christianity, by A. Maude Royden [Put- 


] 
G BAKER & TAYLORG ng Followers of Jesus, Intermediate 


New Testament 
be edd td i Department, Second Year, Part I, by Walter 


Albion Squires, B.D. [Westminster]. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


ARY AUSTIN writes from Santa 
Fe to say that she is spending 
a spring and summer that please her 
in large measure. She is organizing 
all the material that she has gathered 
in the west for what will probably be 
her final book on that country. In 
her opinion the next powerful culture 
in the world will arise in the south- 
west. Mrs. Austin has been among 
the Indians, climbed Inscription Rock 
and seen its ruined cities, and has been 
hailed by the tribes as ““Mother’’, their 
highest title of respect, because of 
the work she did in their behalf at 
Washington last year. Mrs. Austin’s 
proofs came back too late for cor- 
rection and in justice to her we feel 
that we should point to page 391 where 
“maternal environment” should read 
“material environment”. HERBERT §. 
GORMAN, whose volume of poems “The 
3arcarole of James Smith” (Putnam) 
was received by the critics with cor- 
diality last season, has just finished, 
in collaboration with his wife, Jean 
Wright Gorman, “The Peterboro An- 
thology”, a collection of verse by all 
those poets who have ever lived and 
worked at the MacDowell Colony there. 
The book is to be published early in 
June. At that time Mr. Gorman will 
flee to the fastnesses of Peterboro to 
work on a book of critical essays which 
is to appear in the fall. THOMAS L. 
MASSON, author of many books, the 
most recent being “Our American Hu- 
morists” (Moffat, Yard) and “That 
Silver Lining, a Heartening Book” 
(Doubleday, Page), has this to say 
about himself: 
Some of my friends don’t seem to under- 


stand that, because I have either an alleged 
reputation for being a humorist, or a repu- 


tation for being an alleged humorist, it is 
still possible for me to write on serious 
subjects. The truth is, having been born 
in New England, with an intense Puritani- 
cal background, and having been a student 
of Emerson since my boyhood as a kind of 
defensive measure against this same in- 
grained Puritanism, that it is very easy 
for me (especially as my forebears were 
mostly Scotch) to think along philosophical 
lines. 


Mr. Masson was managing editor of 
“Life” for nearly thirty years and is 
now on the staff of “The Saturday 
Evening Post”. 

KATHRYN WHITE RYAN is a fre- 
quent contributor of both short stories 
and poems to the magazines. She is 
a native of Denver, Colorado, who is 
now living in New York City. RING 
LARDNER, one of the best known of 
American humorists, lives on Long 
Island. He is perhaps most famous 
for his “You Know Me Al”. His lat- 
est published work is “Say It With 
3ricks” combined with Nina Wilcox 
Putnam’s “Say It With Oil” (Doran). 
DANIEL HENDERSON, a vice president 
of the Poetry Society of America, is 
a member of the staff of F. Lupton, 
Inc., publishers of “The People’s Home 
Journal” and “McClure’s Magazine”, 
and is associate editor of the former 
periodical. He has recently published 
“Pirate Princes and Yankee Jacks” 
(Dutton), a historical romance deal- 
ing with the Barbary corsairs, and is 
collecting material for a new volume 
of verses. CHARLES HENRY MELTZER, 
though known chiefly as a critic of 
music and drama, has written and 
adapted plays and librettos. He was in- 
strumental in bringing to the notice of 
Americans the work of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, Giacosa, Sudermann, Maeter- 
linck, and other then new dramatists 








THE 
of France, Germany, and Italy: Mr. 
Meltzer’s work as correspondent for 
various papers has brought him in 
close touch with countless celebrities 
in the realms of politics and art. 

GRANT M. OVERTON and ROBERT Cor- 
TES HOLLIDAY are such frequent con- 
tributors to this magazine that we find 
it increasingly difficult to speak con- 
cerning them. 30th are associated 
with publishing houses, and both are 
authors of recently published books, 
“Island of the Innocent” and “In the 
Neighborhood of Murray Hill” (Do- 
ran) respectively. CHARLOTTE MEw, 
whose “Saturday Market” (Macmil- 
lan) was received here with acclaim, 
lives quietly in England and steadily 
refuses to divulge other information 
regarding herself. 

ROBERT J. ROE, whose first volume 
of poems will be published in the 
autumn, has left New York City for 
Maine, where he will finish his first 
novel. JEANNETTE MARKS, head of the 
department of English literature at 
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Mt. Holyoke College, is the author of 
many books, poems, plays, and novels. 
JEAN STARR UNTERMEYER, together 
with her husband, Louis Untermeyer, 
has left New York City for an ex- 
tended trip in Europe. ROBERT C. 
BENCHLEY, of “Life”, writes as 
follows: 


If you must say something about me in 
the Contributors’ Column you may say that 
[ am not contemplating writing a novel, 
or a play, or short stories, that I aim to get 
by with just as little writing as I can and 
still keep my family nourished (they ought 
not to eat much in summer anyway), that 
what work I do will probably be little 
articles like this and for the Elks’? Magazine 
and the Detroit Athletic Club News; and 
that I have done such a small amount of 
writing during the past year that I will 
not have enough material for another of my 
charming collections this fall. 


JAMES L. ForD, always a delightful 
critic, was born in St. Louis. He be- 
gan work as a civil engineer and 
entered the publishing business in 
1874 in the office of “The Railroad 
Gazette of New York”. Afterward 
he served as managing editor of 
“Truth”, as dramatic critic of the 
New York “Sun” and “Journal’’, and 
also as literary critic of the “Herald” 
The most recent of his many books 
are “Forty Odd Years in the Literary 
Shop” and “Hot Corn Ike” (Dutton). 
ALICE ROHE, dramatic critic for the 
United Press, spent last summer in 
Italy studying Etruscan culture. In 
May, 1922, she predicted that Musso- 
lini would be Fascisti Premier within 
six months. DAvip MorTON from time 
to time sends a sonnet winging from 
his New Jersey home. His work as 
a teacher of English does not pro- 
hibit his writing an occasional lyric. 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM STARR MYERS of 
Princeton University is one of the 
most popular lecturers that it has been 
our lot to hear. The announcement 
of a talk by him on current events 
always draws large audiences to the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences at 
Columbia University, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, or wherever else throughout the 
country it may be. 
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Business men of many nations, meeting with the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at Rome, approved a plan for a world economic conference to settle the prob- 
lems of war reparations and inter-allied debts and to start the life of the world 
ahead again. From this initiative of the practical leaders of the world of affairs may 
come a constructive program leading toward peace and stability. 


In June Our Wor tp there will be articles on the proposals adopted at Rome 


and important features by Hilaire Belloc, Silas Bent and Georg Bernhard. 


HERBERT HOOVER 


will give his views on the present situation and America’s policy in an interview by 
Arthur Bullard. This issue will also present a series of important leading articles 
showing how modern commerce functions as a force for building up closer relations 
and understanding in the world. 


In the June number of 


At Newsstands OUR WORLD 25 Cents 


Four outstanding World Fiction stories by W. L. George, Ramon del Valle-Inclan, Luisa 
Saracini-Belfort, and A. Damanskaya are among the many features. 


Do you feel the need of a better background of information on the great problems 
facing the world today? If so you need OUR WORLD, the magazine that gives a vivid, 
dramatic picture of the world today. For $3.00 you get a yearly subscription and the 
individual services of the Institute of International Information answering questions about the 
world, or send $1.00 for a trial five months’ subscription beginning with the June World 
Commerce and Understanding number. 


THE HOUSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 


Enter my name for (1) A full year’s subscription with membership in the Institute 


bership), § 
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ge ISTORY of the Southern Pa- 

cific” by Stuart Daggett of the 
University of California (Ronald) is 
more than a story of a railroad. Any 
study of the railroad development west 
of the Mississippi is surcharged with 
the romance of pioneering, both in 
land and finance. This book is gener- 
ally considered to be the first pub- 
lished study of the business problems 
connected with the history of the 
Southern Pacific lines, and it is quite 
obvious that sources deeper than the 
United States Pacific Railway Com- 
mission or Bancroft’s “History of 
California” have been tapped. The 
author’s treatment of what may be 
called the great coups of the founders 
of the system is somewhat naive com- 
pared to Charles Edward Russell’s 


Profit and Safety 


in every 


Investment 


| In making investments so many 

/ people emphasize profit rather 
than safety. This is doubtless due 
to the fact that the thing upper- 
most in the investor’s mind is the 
profit he will get. 
@ Buying for the Long Pull is the title 
J of a new book by John R. Spears, 
in which the author shows in a practical 
way how you may eliminate the various 
hazards of investment so that over a 
period of time you can have reasonable 
Safety and Profit for every investment 
you make. 


A book to be read and re-read 
Price $2.00 


Order from your dealer or direct 
from the publisher. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


“Railroad Melons, Rates and Wages”, 
but perhaps to strike a mean between 
the two points of view is only reason- 
able. 

“The Art of Investment” by Morrell 
W. Gaines (Ronald) is intended for 
the individual investor. Concise and 
printed in convenient form, jt should 
serve a very useful purpose at this 
time. The book is logically written, 
opening with a discussion of the cre- 
ation of values in corporate securities. 
The effects of prosperity, depression, 
and credit conditions on the bond mar- 
ket are considered, and an excellent 
method of industrial security analysis 
is presented. There is a study of ac- 
tual price movements and the course 
of the bond market. 

“The Tariff History of the United 
States” by F. W. Taussig of Harvard 
University is generally considered an 
authoritative study of our tariff situ- 
ation. The seventh edition has re- 
cently appeared and includes a study 
of the tariff of 1913 and an analysis 
of the Tariff Act of 1922. The first 
edition appeared in 1888. Since that 
time Professor Taussig has continued 
his studies of the Tariff Acts of the 
United States, and it is quite reason- 
able that he should be the foremost 
judge as regards a proper and current 
understanding of the subject. This 
book should be considered in conjunc- 
tion with “Some Aspects of the Tar- 
iff Question” by the same author, 
which contains a more thorough dis- 
cussion of the economic principles in- 
volved in tariff legislation. ‘“‘The Tar- 
iff History of the United States” not 
only considers subjectively the various 
Acts emanating from Washington but 
furnishes an objective study of our 
basic industries. 

The publishers of “The First Year 
of the Budget of the United States” 
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by General Charles G. Dawes (Har- 
per) describe it as a “militant book” 
written with the force and vividness 
of its famous author. Vigorous in its 
criticism of governmental inefficiency 
and officials, and equally as decisive in 
praise of work well done, it deserves 
the description of “militant”. Gen- 
eral Dawes’s work in putting govern- 
ment expenditures on a business basis 
is well known, and the details of it in 
his book are indeed interesting. The 
scheme of the volume includes a de- 
scription of two distinct but correlated 
accomplishments: first, the institution 
of the Budget System of Expendi- 
tures; and second, the coordination of 
the various government departments 
by the Budget Bureau into an internal 
efficient whole. 

“Buying for the Long Pull” by John 
R. Spears (Gregg) is a brief discus- 
sion of the operations of the Stock 
Market. It is probable that though 
books such as this will be written until 
the end of time, there will be no de- 
crease in the number of people who 
lose money on the Stock Exchange; 
nevertheless, consideration of its pages 
should by all rights increase the 
amount of intelligent buying of Stock 
Exchange securities. The title of the 
book explains its main thesis. In 
other words, stock should not be 
bought (except by those who can af- 
ford to take a chance) for the quick 
turn over and the rapid profit. There 
are reasonable chances of success in 
the long run if judgment and cautious 
intelligence are used. Naturally, the 
author does not address his words to 
the speculator, but he does succeed in 
making clear the fundamental princi- 
ples of wise buying and selling. 

—J. G. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


O! The Bookman, published monthly at Manches- 
ter, Mass., for April, 1923. 


State of New York ? 
County of New York f ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared George 
H. Doran, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the president 
of George H. Doran Company, publishers of The 
Bookman, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, George H. Doran Company, 244 Mad- 
ison Avenue. 


Editor, John Farrar, 244 Madison Avenue. 


Managing editor, none. 
Business Managers, George H. Doran Company, 
244 Madison Avenue. 


2. That the owners are: George H,. Doran Com- 
pany, 244 Madison Ave.; George H. Doran, 244 
Madison Ave.; Messmore Kendall, 17 East 42 St. ; 
Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., 244 Madison Ave.; Paul 
M. Herzog, 17 East 42 St.; George Clarke, To- 
ronto, Can.; James Clarke, 244 Madison Ave.; 
Mury Roberts Rinehart, Sewickley, Pa.; R. L. 
Giffin, Shoreham, L. I. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
eases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given: also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upn the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) Georce H. Doran. 


to and subscribed before me this 29th 


Sworn 
INEZ M. NAtTrT. 


day of March, 1923. [SEAL.] 
Notary Public, New York County. 
New York County Clerk’s No. 93 
New York Register’s No. 3087 


My commission expires March 30th, 1923. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


I there a God? Does He know and 
care? To these oft repeated ques- 
tions Jabez T. Sunderland gives an af- 
firmative answer in the pages of “Be- 
cause Men Are Not Stones” (Beacon). 
He has written “with the hope of doing 
a little to bring into view an answer, 
modest, simple, undogmatic, not theo- 
logical as the word is generally under- 
stood, but religious, and wholly prac- 
tical.” It is a deserving book and will 
be read with interest and profit by all 
those who are looking for a living 
religion. 

The object of “A Receivership for 
Civilization” (Four Seas) by Duren J. 
H. Ward is to portray the present con- 
dition of western civilization as affect- 
ing religion and the plant from which 
it sprung — the Christian Church. The 
author’s criticism of the Church is not 
destructive. He records simply its 
deficiency, inefficiency, and wrong do- 
ings with the hope that out of it all 
will come something good and worth 
while. This is a very careful study, 
and presents a powerful plea for the 
saving of civilization. Preachers and 
all Christian workers will find in it an 
inspiration. 

“What is the relation between Chris- 
tianity and modern culture; may 
Christianity be maintained in a scien- 
tific age?” This is the problem that 
modern liberalism is trying to solve. 
J. Gresham Machen, D. D., shows the 
difference between this modern liberal 
religion and historic Christianity in 
“Christianity and Liberalism” (Mac- 
millan). Dr. Machen treats these two 
as distinct religions springing from 
separate roots of the same parent re- 
ligion. He makes brief comparison of 
the historic Christian teachings and 
modern liberal views as to God and 
man, the Bible, Christ, salvation, and 
the Church. He has a clear insight, 


a broad vision. His deep thought 
makes the book a significant contribu- 
tion to the current literature on the 
subject. 

“The Business of Living” (Doran) 
by L. D. Anderson is a message on the 
most difficult and most important of 
all human enterprises — right living. 
The author portrays the spiritual na- 
ture of life with fine appreciation of 
human propensities and shows defi- 
nitely how every duty and care may 
be used to develop the power that 
makes a success and a joy of the busi- 
ness of living. A unique and stimu- 
lating volume on the problems of 
everyday life. 

“Specimens of Biblical Literature” 
(Crowell) by James Muilenburg of 
the department of English in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska is a textbook of 
the literature of the Bible. It will be 
helpful to the student of the Scrip- 
tures in bringing him to a full realiza- 
tion of the art and beauty of Biblical 
literature. Representative specimens 
of poetry and prose, history and proph- 
ecy, parable, and the like are given in 
their proper literary form. A bibli- 
ography and notes are added for the 
detailed guidance of the pupil. 

In an easy flowing style Reverend 
Joseph P. Conroy, S. J. has drawn 
most vivid pictures of “The Early 
Friends of Christ” (Benziger). These 
characters are the greatest dramatic 
figures who surrounded our Lord in 
His first years on earth. Mary and 
John the Baptist, Elizabeth and Jo- 
seph are treated in such a way that 
they live and move and talk with us. 

“After Death” (Century) is the 
final volume of Camille Flammarion’s 
famous trilogy, “Death and Its Mys- 
tery”, completing a stupendous work 
on the existence and survival of the 
human soul after death. This distin- 
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RELIGIOUS TITLES 


THE REALISM OF JESUS. A Paraphrase 
and Ex ition of the Sermon on the Mount 


Prof. J. Alexander Findlay, M A., 
Didsbury College, Manchester 
and original presentation of the mind 

. makes the same impression on the mind 
as did Glover's f History,” an impression of intense 
reality.""—Expository Times. Net, $2.00 


THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. Studies of the 
Rev. Principal Alfred E. Garvie, 

Fourth Gospel 104. DD. author of Studies 

in the Inner Life of Jesus,’’ etc- 

The ripe jude ment of one of the leading Biblical scholars of 

today on vari theories which have been propounded 

regarding i —— s ¢ “aeelly and his own significant conclusions 


Net, $2.00 
IF | MISS THE SUNRISE. A Study in the 


i i Rev. J. H. Chambers Ma- 
Reali of Religion caulay, M.A., author of 
**The Reality of Jesus’’ 


“In ‘The Reality of Jesus’ Mr. Macaulay proved his quality 
This new book has the same powerful appeal, free, personal, 
intimate It would be difficult to find a book better suited to 
a young mind, modern and perplexed.’’ Methodist B nsgs 

Net, $2.00 


THE MYSTICAL QUEST OF CHRIST 
Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 


“The relatior etween the soul and Christ is a distinctive 
mystical experience It is this concrete effect of a true 
mysticism which forms the subject of this book.’’ Anger 

Net, $3.00 
THE INTEREST OF THE BIBLE Prof Ay 
Fadyen, D.D., Professor of Old Testament yaaa 
Literature and Theology, United Free Church, Glasgow 


A revelation of the Bible as alive with interests of many 
kinds. Excellent for reading courses, and very hel; a to the 


preacher , $2.00 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. y~ Inquiry 
into the Christian Doctrine of the After Life 
Rev. A. Gordon James 


book answers 


‘A sincere, suggestive 
f Jesus. The } 


Jesus 


keenness this 
garding this 


With marked originality and 
questions we are all asking res vital end ever 
pressing subject , $1.50 


RECENT PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. Some Points of Contact 
and Divergence Rev. Cyril E. Hudson, M.A. 


An authoritative and lucid consideration of the question many 
are asking: ‘““‘What is the relation of present conceptions of 
psychology to the Christian faith?’’ Net, $1.35 


THE SOUL OF MODERN POETRY 
Rev. R. H. Strachan, D.D. 


A very important addition to the growing list of books on the 
spiritual value of literature The British Weekly says: ‘ 
all respects an admirable survey, very readable, authoritative 
and attractively arranged.’’ Net, 


ANCIENT HEBREW STORIES AND THEIR 


W. G. Jordan, 
MODERN INTERPRETATION B.A.. B. D. 


Professor of Hebrew Language and Literature, 
Queen’s University 


“Presents the Old Testament stories in the full light of 
modern scholarship, extracting the human value, tracing the 
working of the Divine Spirit.""—London Times. Net, $2.00 


CRITICAL HOURS IN THE PREACHER’S 
LIFE Rev. Ernest C, Wareing, D.D., Litt.D. 
—— Editor of the Western Christian Advocate 


With striking originality and startling frankness, this well- 
known editor and preacher reveals the struggles, tragedies and 
temptations of the minister’s life. A book of warning and 
inspiration Net, $1.25 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL Rev. Prof. 


&. 3 Robertson, M.A., D.D., author of ‘Types of 
Preachers in the New Testament,’ ”* etc. 


A popular handbook on the second Gospel, in which this 
master of New Testament exegesis gives us some of 
happiest and most illuminating interpretations. Net, 


GOD’S CALL TO AMERICA, and Other 


Rev. George W. Truett, D.D., Pastor 
Addresses First Baptist Church, ‘Dallas, Texas 


A collection of Dr. Truett’s most notable public addresses 
His words have the urgency of one who sees America’s greatest 
needs. The great preacher at his best. Net, $1.50 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES Saat gm ae E. Dana, Professor of 


a New Testament, South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary 


A timely book for the many who find themselves somewhat 
confused by the conflicting currents of Biblical criticism 
The fundamental positions are clearly set forth and ably 
supported vet, $1.00 


THE PRAYER LIFE OF JESUS Rev. M. E. 
Mie Teo, Aa 


» author says: ““My purpose is to discover what Jesus did, 
He said, and what happened in His own personal, 
and public prayers.’’ Net, $1.50 


HELL, HEAVEN, AND OTHER SERMONS 
T. T. Martin, Evangelist and Author 


A series of great revival sermons by one of the most dynamic 
and convincing of present-day evangelists. Net, $1.50 


CONTACTS WITH NON-CHRISTIAN CUL- 
TURES. A Case Book on the Christian 
Movement Abroad Daniel Johnson Fleming,Ph.D. 


The case book method applied for the first time to Foreign 
Missions. Tells how to meet every imaginable emergency and 
situation in the foreign field An indispensable adviser for 
every missionary. Net, $2.00 


FIFTY SHORT SERMONS BY TALMAGE 
Selected by his daughter, May Talmage, author 
of ‘‘Wisdom and Wit of T. DeWitt Talmage’’ 


These fifty brief sermons on uncommon texts reveal the fresh- 
ness and power which made Dr. Talmage one of America’s 
greatest preachers. Net, $1.50 


THE RED MAN IN THE UNITED STATES 
An Intensive and Intimate Study of the 
Social, Economic and Religious Life of the 


ndian Made Under the Direction 
American indian fed* gt Lindawist 


and exhaustive survey brings our knowledge 
and supplies just that information 
and by the student of missions 

vet, $3.50 


private 


This authoritative 
of the Indian down to date, 
desired by the general reader, 
Many illustrations and maps 


At Your Religious Book Store 
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THE 


guished French astronomer, after fifty 
years of study, presents spiritism as 
something to be investigated and not 
as a doctrine. He is careful always to 
remain within the realm of pure sci- 
The amount of authentic evi- 
dence presented is amazing and makes 
this an authoritative addition to the 
proofs of the survival of the spirit 
beyond bodily death. 

Recognizing death as a definite and 
inescapable change, a change that must 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS: 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 3 
The 36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 1.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 2.50 
3 
1 


ence. 


Modern Photo-Piay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) -00 

Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 75 

Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) 1.00 

Send for complete descriptive catalogue of these 
and other standard textbooks for writers. 

Also for leaflet explaining persona! service in crit- 
icism, revision and advice as to markets for 
manuscripts of all classcs. 


“JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher 


Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor 


Ilex Publishers, Box 1581 Sta. C, Los Angeles, 
are makers of finely-executed editions of the 
unusual books unusual geniuses are giving to 
literati only in limited privately-printed issues. 


SOON READY FOR SUBSCRIBERS: 
Death, by in a “fantasy of real- 
ten sym- ism,” by Bunder Limne. 
bearing a Beautifully bound, lim- 
vivid emotional philos- ited to 1875 numbered 
ophy well underlying and signed copies. An 
the eery beauty of their extraordinary, strange 
artistry. With eleven book for the reader and 
full-page drawings, in student interested in the 
a bizarre color scheme weird ritualism of the 
picturizing the storics emotions. 


Living Into 
Alex Sarlie 
bolic 


stories 


Attractive four-page circular, describing, 


sent upon request 


The Order of Bookfellows 


An International Association of Readers 


and Writers. 


THE STEP LADDER 
A monthly journal of bookly ascent. 
One dollar the year. Let us tell you about it. 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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be accepted without quibbling, Fred- 
erick Orin Bartlett suggests in “Out 
of the Night” (Houghton Mifflin) that 
death by no means is the end of mat- 
ter. His conclusions are the result 
of the personal loss of a daughter; 
what was apparently open skepticism 
has given way to an absolute and un- 
qualified conviction of immortality. A 
truly unusual revelation. 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor lectures 
delivered by James Bissett Pratt, 
Ph. D., at the Yale Divinity School in 
April, 1922 are contained in a some- 
what amplified form in “Matter and 
Spirit” (Macmillan). Professor Pratt 
accepts Interaction in some form as 
the solution of the problem of the re- 
lation of mind and body. In doing 
this he puts aside the naturalistic 
views of Materialism and Parallelism 
and the negative attitude of Behavior- 
ism and Objective Idealism. ‘“Inter- 
action carries with it the conception 
of a Dualism of Process within the 
universe, a genuine distinction be- 
tween Matter and Spirit, and the real- 
ity, responsibility and freedom of the 
self.” 

A book that three years ago leaped 
into immediate prominence in Eng- 
land is “The Spiritual Pilgrimage of 
Jesus” (Pilgrim) by James A. Robert- 
son, D. D. A fifth impression has re- 
cently been issued. These lectures 
were first delivered in 1917 in the 
United Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. Dr. Robertson’s imagination and 
scholarship are brought to bear on the 
Gospel record; he shows the develop- 
ment of the mind and spirit of Jesus 
until He came to a full realization of 
His unique relation to God and to 
man and of His great mission to re- 
deem mankind. 

—E. E. F. 


“Barrie Marvell’ by Charles Vince, 
erroneously credited in the May Booxk- 
MAN to E. P. Dutton and Company, 
has just been brought out in America 
by Little, Brown and Company. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


HERE appears to be a constantly 
increasing market in America for 
the foreign dealer who sends cata- 
logues direct to collectors. The only 
difficulty is that in many cases where 
an American collector orders a book 
from abroad, the book has been sold by 
the time his order reaches the dealer. 
Some of the English houses are now 
sending their American catalogues out 
a couple of weeks in advance of those 
to their English customers, with very 
satisfactory results. Only in the case 
of expensive and important works will 
it pay the American collector to cable, 
and even then he may lose his cable 
tolls. Desirable books often appear 
on the catalogues of foreign dealers 
at prices much lower than the same 
items would bring here, even if they 
could be found. 


An interesting event at “The Old 
Stone House” in Richmond, Virginia 
in April was the observance of the first 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, followed by 
the dedication of a bronze tablet to 
Mrs. Stannard, Poe’s “Helen”. The 
organization in charge of the Poe 
Shrine, of which J. H. Whitty, the 
Poe authority, is president, has accom- 
plished wonders in its short period of 
existence, and in addition to maintain- 
ing the Old Stone House and garden, 
has acquired a large number of valu- 
able Poe relics and a considerable 
library of Poeana. The Poe Shrine 
is now one of the “show places” of 
Richmond and will doubtless become 
in time the scene of literary propa- 
ganda, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


of Famous People Bought and Sold. 
W. R. Benjamin, 1476 Broadway, 
N. Y., Pub. “The Collector,” $1 
year. Established 1887. Send for 
free sample copy. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 
DEALERS IN 
OLD BOOKS and PRINTS 
LUGANO (Switzerland) 


7 Piazza Giardino 


LATEST CATALOGUE 
(Just published): Bulletin 8 


CONTENTS: 


EARLY MEDICAL BOOKS 
NATURAL and PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
AGRICULTURE—GARDENING 
MATHEMATICS—MUSIC 


UT-OF-PRINT 


Books, Magazines, e 
Etc. a, 
—_— 


Searched 
for by 


American 

: Library Service 
Books, magazines, almanacs, etc., of eve 

and description located. We specialize in’ Eneles 
books. First editions supplied. Imperfect sets 
completed. No charge or obligations for this 
service. Send your list of wants. Send your 
name for regular announcements. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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ERE TO BUY BODKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be ts 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 
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Drama 


Mumbo Jumbo, by Henry Clews, Junior [Boni]. 

Polly with a Past and Adam and Eva, Two Com- 
edies, by George Middleton and Guy Bolton 
[Holt]. 

The Torch-Bearers, A Satirical Comedy in Three 
Acts, by George Kelly [Amer. Lib. Serv.]. 

Plays of G. Martinez Sierra, in English versions 


A Catalogue of 


Incunabula Early Printed Books 
Early English Literature, Etc. 


Will be sent on request 


W. A. GOUGH 


41 East 60th Street 33 23 New York 


BOOKS IN ALL LANGUAGES 
Established 1856 
CHOENHOF’ 
Schoenhof Book Co. 


Monthly list sent on application 
Catalogue in all languages 


Ask about our Book Club 
387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Whatever Book You Want 


5 
HAS IT OR WILL GET 
IT, IF IT’S GETABLE 


. * * 


New books, direct from the press; fine 
books in rare bindings; standard authors 
in sets; rare books in single copies. 


Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions 
to magazines and periodicals. 


New York and Philadelphia 


EVERYTHING IN 


BOOKS 


WE CARRY COMPLETE STOCKS 
AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS WITH 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. 


G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


354 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 


by John Garrett Underhill and Helen and Har- 
ley Granville-Barker, 2 vols. [Dutton]. 

The Dramatic Works of Lyof N. Tolstoi, trans. 
by Nathan Haskell Dole [Crowell]. 

Sandro Botticelli, by Mercedes de Acosta [Moffat]. 

False Premises, Five One Act Plays, by Laurence 
Housman [Brentano]. 

Knut at Roeskilde, A by Philip 
vale [Four Seas]. 

Nuestro Futuro Diputado, Farsa en Tres Actos, 
by Samuel A. Wofsy (N. Y.: Instituto de las 
Espafias]. 


Tragedy, Meri- 


Biography and Memoirs 


William Wordsworth and Annette Vallon, by 
Emile Legouis [Dutton]. 


Lloyd George, The Man and His Story, by Frank 
Dilnot [Harper]. 
Edward W. Bok 


A Man from Maine, by 
ner]. 

Louise Imogen Guiney, Her Life and Works, 
1861-1920, by E. M. Tenison [Macmillan]. 

Henry Ford, An Interpretation, by Samuel S. 
Marquis, D. D. [Little]. 

Tennyson, A Modern Portrait, by Hugh I’Anson 
Fausset [Appleton]. 

Casanova, Adventurer and Lover, 
Gras, trans. by A. Francis Steuart 

Memories of a Shipwrecked World, 
memoirs of Countess Kleinmichel, 
Vivian Le Grand [Brentano]. 

The Life and Times of Tut-Ankh-Amen, by 
Bishara Nahas [Amer. Lib. Serv.]. 
Lady Palmerston and Her Times, by 
Countess of Airlee, 2 vols. [Doran]. 
Fourteen Years a Sailor, by John Kenyon [Doran]. 


[Serib- 


by Joseph Le 
[Dodd]. 

being the 
trans. by 


Mabell, 


Poetry 
The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt, ed. by H. S. 
Milford [Oxford]. 
Masques and Poems, by 
tano]. 

So. There! by 
The Poems of 
[Scribner]. 
Poems, by Wilfrid 


Peter Quennell [Bren- 
Franklin P. Adams [Doubleday]. 
Alice Meynell, complete edition 


Secawen Blunt [Knopf]. 

The Ballad of St. Barbara, And Other Verses, 
by Gilbert Keith Chesterton [Putnam]. 

The Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson, by 
Lloyd Morris [Doran]. 

Bubbles of Gold, by Arthur Crew Inman [Dutton]. 

Magic Flame, And Other Poems, by Robert Haven 
Schauffler [Houghton]. 

From an Old Garden, by Virginia 
Cloud {[Norman, Remington]. 

The House of Vanities, by Hayter Preston, illus. 
by C. Lovat Fraser [London: Lane]. 

Nineteen Lyrics, by W. R. Snow [Concord, N. H.: 
Rumford Press]. 

Roman Bartholow, by 
[Macmillan] 

Preludes, 
ton]. 

Stardust and 
[Crowell] 

Night Sounds, And Other Poems, by 
Graves [Oxford: Blackwell]. 

The Lions, A Jungle Poem, 
{Four Seas] 

Maine Coast, by 


Woodward 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 


, John Drinkwater [Hough- 


Dandelions, by Frederic Zeigen 


Rosaleen 
by Edwin Curran 


Wilbert Snow [Harcourt]. 

Fifteen Poems, by Albert ‘Brush, illus. by Saul 
Yalkert [N. Y.: Gramercy Park Press]. 

The Mummers, by Hugo Hedin [pub. at St. Louis] 

The Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller, ed. by 
Stuart P. Sherman. Ph.D. [Putnam] 

In Many Moods, by Henry G. Swift [Stratford]. 

The High Winds of Home, by Elizabeth N. Barr 
[pub. at Olathe, Kan.] 

Minnie Totem, An Indian Legend, story and 
drawings by Norman Jacobsen [Melomime]. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


 Gyptecnntage BURKE, whose critical 
essays in “The Dial” and 

where have been well received, is at 
present living with his wife and chil- 
dren on their farm in the hills of 
northwestern New Jersey. He is do- 
ing editorial work in New York City, 
and is also engaged on a translation of 
Thomas Mann’s short novel, “Der Tod 
in Venedig”, the English version of 
which is to appear early in 1924. 
LOUISE TOWNSEND NICHOLL is one of 
the editors of “The Measure” and a 
poet whose work has long been appear- 
ing in the magazines. She has been 
newspaper woman, bookshop keeper, 
and wife. At the present moment, we 
believe that she is the last two of these 
things. CARL VAN VECHTEN, the 
author of “Peter Whiffle’, “The Tiger 
in the House’’, etc., has recently fin- 
ished “The Blind Bow-Boy” (Knopf) 
which he describes as “a cartoon for 
a stained glass window”. Mr. Van 
Vechten lives in New York City at 
present. His wife is Fania Marinoff, 
the actress. BABETTE DEUTSCH 
that her two chief interests at 
moment are her very 
tentative plans for spending a year 
abroaa beginning this autumn. Her 
three published books are “Banners” 
(Doran), a book of poems; ‘Modern 
Russian Poetry” (Harcourt, Brace), 
translated and edited by Miss Deutsch 
and her husband, Dr. Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky; and “Contemporary German 
Poetry” (Harcourt, Brace), done also 
in collaboration with her husband. 
JOHN FARRAR, the editor of THE 
BOOKMAN, will publish this autumn a 
collection of his children’s plays, “The 
Magic Sea Shell”. DaAvip DACA is a 
mysterious gentleman who, at the 


else- 


says 
the 
and 


small son 


moment, seems to be traveling in the 
middle west. We know nothing of 
him at all except that he writes enter- 
taining letters and that his name 
sounds like a breakfast food. 
LLEWELLYN JONES spends the short 
time left in his life after looking out 
for the imperious wants of Llewellyn 
Jones, Jr., aet. 4 and his younger sis- 
ter, in editing the Friday Literary Re- 
view of the Chicago “Evening Post’’. 
That review has recently been put 
back into its original form of an eight 
page supplement and its editor threat- 
ened to fall down so badly on the 
added responsibilities that his wife, 
Susan Warren Wilbur, was made asso- 
ciate editor. Since then it has come 
out at least every week although one 
week there were only three lines of 
type left after the forms were made 
up. Margaret Anderson, the editor of 
“The Little Review’, was once an- 
noyed by some published statements of 
Mr. Jones with which she disagreed, 
and remarked that he ought to con- 
fine himself to subjects about which he 
knew something: ‘‘Walter de la Mare 
and the human mind.” He seems to 
have taken her advice. At the present 
time he is feeling rather set up, hav- 
ing had his critical dicta—one on 
Sherwood Anderson — quoted thrice 
in one number of the “Urologic and 
Cutaneous Review”. ALINE KILMER 
is spending a part of the summer 
in Woodstock, New York. Her first 
volume of prose, “Hunting a Hair 
Shirt and Other Spiritual Adventures” 
(Doran), is to be published this au- 
tumn. It will undoubtedly be followed 
shortly by another volume of poetry. 
JOHN V. A. WEAVER is still literary 
editor of the Brooklyn “Daily Eagle’. 
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His last book, “Finders” (Knopf), 
was a signal success. He is working 
hard now on the second —or is it 
third? — draft of a play “in Ameri- 
can’. WILLIAM LYON PHELPS informs 
us that he has just returned from 
lecturing in South Dakota, where he 
found the populace much given to ask- 
ing questions about contemporary au- 
thors. “The questions came as thick 
and fast as leaves in Vallombrosa,” he 
writes. “They wanted to know what 
I thought of ‘Peter Whiffle’, ‘Jurgen’, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Eugene O’Neill, 
etc. etc. I told them.” Dr. Phelps’s 
most recent book was “Human Nature 
in the Bible” (Scribner). 

Early in her literary career DEME- 
TRA VAKA, who is in private life the 
wife of the author of “Putter Per- 
kins”, incautiously told her publishers 
that for seven hundred years her an- 
cestors had lived on the island of 
Prinkipo, on the Sea of Marmora. 
Since then hardly a newspaper notice 
of her or her work has ever greeted 
her eyes which did not mention these 
same for-seven-hundred-years-station- 
ary ancestors of hers, until Mrs. Ken- 
neth-Brown wishes that she had de- 
scended from people who had been 
evicted from their homes every six 
months for non payment of rent. She 
says she thinks it much more worthy 
of note that in her teens she had enter- 
prise enough to come to America, than 
that for seven hundred years her an- 
cestors stuck in one spot. To her 


MODERN LIMITED EDITIONS 


The [LEX BookShop men, in Los Angeles 
(Box 1581 Sta. C), at the present time 
have in preparation for booklovers and 
artists and students several rather re- 
markable Books (in limited privately- 
printed editions). 


If you are interested in Books as, say, a connois- 
seur of art is interested in them, you will 
want to write us for the attractive illustrative 
circular we are now distributing to litterati. 


2 Little Books Full of Laughs 


“A Funny Southern Negro Sermon,” told in the 
Colored Pars’n’s own words and witty way. “Down 
In Georgia’ contains over fifty Original Negro 
Stories. 50c each postpaid. Dealers wanted. 


Summerville Publishing Co., Summerville, Ga. 
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nature any place on the globe which 
she has not visited is a challenge, al- 
most an affront. PIERSON UNDERWOOD 
is spending the summer in South Sa- 
lem, New York, where he has pur- 
chased a house (part of it pre-Revolu- 
tionary) and is busily engaged in his 
stained glass labors. WILLIAM ROSE 
BENET is associate editor of the “‘Lit- 
erary Review” of the New York “Eve- 
ning Post”. It has been rumored, too, 
that he is distantly related to Kenelm 
Digby of that publication. His three 
children are at present guests of their 
literary aunt and uncle (Kathleen and 
Charles Norris) on the Norris ranch 
at Saratoga, California. His sister 
will spend the summer shaping up a 
novel she is writing; his brother, 
Stephen, will have a new novel on the 
autumn lists. BEN AMES WILLIAMS, 
novelist and short story writer, gives 
the following telegraphic account of 
himself: 


sorn. School. Dartmouth college. Bos 
ton American. Married. Two children. 
Newtonville in winter; Belfast, Maine, in 
summer. Writing fiction these thirteen 
years and living by my typewriter for seven. 
Like to fish, hunt, play tennis, chess, bridge, 
and Mah Jong. My only distinctive trait 
is my avoirdupois. Ask Bob Davis. As for 
the rest, you can find twenty men in your 
own block just like me. 


ROBERT LITTELL, an associate editor of 
“The New Republic’, makes the start- 
ling assertion that he has had lunch 
at the Algonquin only three times in 
his life. CHARLES WHARTON STORK, 
editor of “Contemporary Verse” and 
translator of poems from the Swedish 
and the German, sailed recently for 
Sweden. 


W. H. Hudson, whose first editions 
have been most in demand in England 
for several months, has now taken 
second place to Rudyard Kipling, ac- 
cording to a canvass of the second 
hand dealers made by the London 
“Bookman’s Journal’. Here in Amer- 
ica Hugh Walpole’s place has been 
given up to Joseph Conrad. 
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Published in Great Britain by Hodder and Stoughton Limited 


— 
i 
i MERICAN readers are as interested in English literature as English 
: readers are in American, and THE BOOKMAN is glad of the hospi- 
- of these pages to introduce itself to any of the large reading 
; public of the United States who are not already acquainted with it. 
i THE BOOKMAN was founded by Sir William Robertson Nicoll in Octo- 
ber, 1891, and has long since established itself as the leading literary: monthly in 
Great Britain. The list of its contributors includes the most distinguished critics 
of its time, but its appeal has always been as much to the book-reading public as 
to the literary student. THE BOOKMAN’S articles on literature and men of 
letters of the past and present and its reviews of new books are well-informed 
and scholarly without being academic, for its guiding principle is that all books 
that matter are interesting and no critic is efficient who cannot write about them 
interestingly. 

The chief article in each Number is devoted to some famous author of to- 
day or yesterday, and in this way THE BOOKMAN deals, from time to 
time, with the great writers of all countries. 

In THE BOOKMAN. GALLERY special attention is given to new and 
promising authors. 

The NEWS NOTES contain book-gossip of the month with personal notes 
about authors of the moment. - 

Its illustrations are a distinctive feature of THE BOOKMAN, these includ- 
ing portraits, caricatures, fa¢-similes, photographs and drawings of authors and of 
documents, persons and places associated with them, as well as reproductions 
of illustrations from books. 

i THE BOOKMAN’S monthly Prize Competitions, for the best lyric, the 
best review, etc., are extraordinarily popular and draw competitors from all parts 
of the world. 

THE BOOKMAN issues during the year special Spring, Autumn and 
Christmas Numbers, these containing in addition to all usual features, illustrated 
Supplements dealing with the new books of each season. 

The Christmas BOOKMAN has grown to a handsome volume of over two 
hundred pages, and in addition to four illustrated Supplements contains numerous 
presentateon plate portraits and pictures in colour and black-and-white. The 
demand for it is so increasingly large that it goes out of print every year 
immediately after publication, and is admittedly the most artistic and the most 

| important of the literary annuals. 

In a word, THE BOOKMAN offers a full and attractive’survey of each 


year’s literature and does not fail to give due attention to the literature of all time. 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


_ UTLINES of Public Finance” 

(Harper) by Merlin Harold 
Hunter who is assistant professor of 
economics, Illinois University, is not a 
new book, but it is noted in these col- 
umns because of the expansion within 
the last two years of the amount of 
public financing, and the attention 
that has lately been directed to it in 
connection with the taxability of mu- 
nicipal and state securities. Public 
fiscal problems are so closely interre- 
lated with the financing of govern- 
mental units and subdivisions, that a 
study of such a book will amply repay 
who would understand public 
Professor Hunter 
necessarily deal of 
space to the theory and practice of 
taxation, including excise, capitation, 
corporation, income, and _ property 
taxes. Public indebtedness and the ad- 
ministration of public funds form a 
proper part of such a book and, to- 
gether with the study of administra- 
tion mentioned above and the classifi- 
cation of public expenditures, compose 
The book is unusu- 


one 
finance, so called. 


devotes a great 


a valuable work. 
ally well indexed. 

“The Federal Farm Loan System in 
Operation” (Harper) by A. C. Wip- 
rud, vice president of the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Paul, is another book 
published two ago which is 
noted here because of the current in- 
terest in financing of agricultural dis- 
tricts. The recent activity in the 
amount of financing by means of Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Bonds, and by bonds 


years 
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FREE 
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of the Joint Stock Land banking sys- 
tem, has been great, and the contrast 
between the two methods forms an 
interesting study. For this reason a 
practical survey of both methods is 
desirable, and Mr. Wiprud has pre- 
sented a study which is most thor- 
ough and accurate. As an official of 
one of the country’s largest federal 
farm loan districts, and before that, a 
banker who had specialized in the 
problems of agricultural credits, he is 
well qualified to write on this subject, 
and his book bears the mark of experi- 
ence. 

“Cooperative Banking” by Roy F. 
Bergengren (Macmillan) is really the 
history of the development of the 
credit union system as practised in the 
large industrial and mercantile plants 
of the country, and also a considera- 
tion of its application to the farmer’s 
problem of short term credit. The 
Massachusetts or industrial type of 
credit union and the North Carolina or 
rural type of credit union are consid- 
ered separately and their successful 
operation is viewed by the author in 
the light of thrift developed, and 
usury eliminated. Mr. Bergengren’s 
study contains suggestions for the ex- 
tension of the cooperative system as 
applied in industrial establishments or 
rural units to our existing banking 
system. It is his theory that in this 
way banking service can be brought 
to the masses of people. Not the least 
valuable benefit connected with the co- 
operative banking system is education 
regarding unwise speculation which 
has always flourished in. rural commu- 
nities and in industrial communities 
where there has been excessive pros- 
perity. In so far as the cooperative 
banking system develops a banking 
sense of a community the movement is 
important, and the book should be of 
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particular interest to employers of 
labor on a large scale. 

“Reminiscences of a Stock Opera- 
tor” by Edward Lefevre (Doran), 
which appeared serially in “The Sat- 
urday Evening Post” 1922-1923, should 
find a large number of interested read- 
written in a reportorial 
style and represents a series of inter- 
views given by one “Livingston”, a 
stock operator who apparently knows 
his business. The book is replete with 
famous incidents of recent and remote 
stock exchange history; incidents of 
the great bull and bear markets, and 
famous coups, some of which are com- 
mon knowledge and some of which are 
not so well known. All are connected 
with the Wall Street 
famous operator and speculator. The 
book really carries a message and, 
read in connection with “Buying for 
the Long Pull” (reviewed in June), 
should be of value to those whose in- 
terests are in any way connected with 
the New York or any other Stock Ex- 
change. There is hardly a page which 
is not interesting, both to the initi- 
ated and uninitiated. 

“The Work of the Stock Exchange” 
(Ronald) by J. Edward Meeker, M. A. 
(economist of.the New York Stock Ex- 
change) is the first really comprehen- 
sive treatise on the organization and 
work of a much discussed institution. 
The history of the Exchange and a 
detailed study of its component parts 
constitute the book, which can be read- 
ily used for reference or for current 
informative reading. Mr. Meeker has 
analyzed the work of the Exchange 
and his explanation of its usefulness 
is apt at a time when much unreason- 
ing prejudice attaches itself to the 
question of Wall Street and in par- 
ticular the operations of the Stock 
Exchange. The chapter on “Organized 
Markets and Their Functions” is rec- 
ommended as an explanation of the 
theory of an institution which in ef- 
fect is as old as civilization. 


—J. G. 
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He made his first ten 
thousand in The Street 


before he was twenty- 
one. He discovered a sys- 
tem that broke the bucket 


shops. He started as a quotation 
boy in a stock brokerage office 
and became not only the biggest 
speculator but the most success- 
ful. Here’s the mystery of Wall 
Street put into straight talk in 
the personal record of one of the 
most dominating and meteoric fi- 
nancial figures. ‘Reminiscences 
of a Stock Operator” is a first- 
person story of a man to whom 
playing the market was the most 
satisfying emotion that life af- 
forded. Just how he developed, 
how he acquired the scientific 
knowledge of the market varia- 
tions, how he used the “tips” 
given him, how character tells 
in a crisis, all the drama, and in- 
tense human emotion of Wall 
Street are in this controlled and 
unassuming account of one man’s 
amazing career. 


REMINISCENCES 
OF A STOCK 
OPERATOR 
Edwin Lefévre 


DORAN) 
} 3,08) tb) 


At Your Bookshop 
$2.50 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


COMPACT, usable, and convinc- 
ing book on the principal issues 
of a living faith is “The Returning 
Tide of Faith” (Revell). It consists 
of a series of articles contributed to a 
South African newspaper by Neville 
S. Talbot, D. D., Bishop of Pretoria. 
These articles are not sermons, nor 
theological discussions; they are sim- 
ple statements in terms of modern 
thought with a direct appeal to “men 
in the street”. The average man who 
is confused and troubled in matters of 
faith should find them helpful reading. 
“Recent Psychology and the Chris- 
tian Religion” (Doran) by Cyril E. 
Hudson is an examination, from the 
point of view of orthodox Christianity, 
of the chief conceptions now dominant 
in psychological thought. The bear- 
ings of modern psychotherapy (includ- 
ing psychoanalysis and autosugges- 
tion) on Christian faith and practice 
are discussed, and the author exam- 
ines some of the psychological argu- 
ments against religious belief. There 
is a chapter on psychoanalysis and 
the freedom of the will. The whole is 
simply and clearly expressed. 
“Transylvania in 1922” (Beacon) is 
a report of the Commission sent by 
the American and British Unitarian 
Churches to Transylvania in 1922, 
compiled by Louis C. Cornish. There 
is a lot of real and new information 
about this new territory ceded by the 
Peace Treaty to Rumania. The people 
who are not Rumanians are being op- 
pressed and robbed by the Rumanian 
government as it now exists. The re- 
port is based on facts. The life of the 
Transylvanian people is vividly told. 
Henry Ostrom in “The Jew and His 
Mission” (Bible Institute Colportage 
Assn.) makes an appeal to the Bible 
as the “only unmistaken guide to a 


. the 


correct understanding of the Jew’. 
The Jew, through Gentile eyes, is the 
greatest ancient, present, and pro- 
phetic miracle of the human race. Mr. 
Ostrom shows what an amazing prob- 
lem he is in every land, where he came 
from, what he is here for, and where 
he is going. As a Christian Gentile 
he gives a fair picture of the Jews, 
past, present and future. There is an 
amazing amount of proof with a sur- 
prising economy of argument. 

The principal of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, Dr. L. P. Jacks, in “Re- 
ligious Perplexities” (Doran) deals 
with some of the basic problems of 
religion in general and Christianity in 
particular. The “perplexities” touched 
upon are very real, and are set forth 
in language at once beautiful and sim- 
ple. Dr. Jacks is a master of the art 
of expressing the deepest philosophical 
thought in lucid terms. These inti- 
mate discussions will prove extremely 
helpful to men and women who are 
earnestly seeking to come to a better 
understanding of the essentials of the 
Christian religion. 

The series of powerful sermons 
preached by the Reverend Dr. Percy 
Stickney Grant in the Fifth Avenue 
Church of the Ascension, challenging 
limitations and restrictions of 
modern Christianity, are published 
under the title “The Religion of Main 
Street” (American Library Service). 
Here in complete form are the ideas 
and opinions that aroused widespread 
comment and controversy. The com- 
plete correspondence between Bishop 
Manning and Dr. Grant, defining their 
relative positions, is also included. 

“A new pathway to the better un- 
derstanding of the Bible” is “The 
3irth of the Bible” (Judson) by Rev- 
erend Theodore Heysham, Ph.D. In 
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JUST OFF 
THE PRESS 


CONFRONTING YOUNG MEN WITH THE 


LIVING CHRIST John R. Mott, Secretary Interna- 
tional Committee of Y.M.C.A.’8 
The heart of Dr. Mott's message given during the past thirty 
years to the men and boys of forty countries. The appeal is 
highly personal, stirring the emotions, and offering . Drog ram 
of constructive significance. , $1.50 


PLACES OF QUIET STRENGTH 
Rev. John Timothy Stone, D.D. 


A first volume of sermons by one of America’s greatest 
preachers, which is certain of widest reading — highest 
appreciation. Net, $2.00 


ALEXANDER DUFF, Pioneer of Missionary 


Education William Paton of the India National 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— issionary Council 

This second volume in the new Modern Series of Missionary 
Biographies gives the fascinating story of a great missionary 
and a great movement, remarkable in its bearing * problems 
in India to-day Net,, $1.50 


MORE JUNGLE TALES. Adventures in 


India Howard Anderson Musser, Author of 
**Jungle Tales’’ 

The same thrilling interest and fascinating revelation of mis- 

sionary rescue work among the youthful derelicts of India, 


that marked the author's previous volume 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


SHELTON OF TIBET srs. A. L. Shelton 


this life story of 
bandits, is a 
importance. 
Net, $2.00 


Told by the companion of his heroic service, 
Dr. A. L. Shelton, who was murdered by 
missionary biégraphy of surpassing interest and 


Illustrated 
THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM The Right Hon. Syed 


Ameer Ali, P.C., C.1.E., LL.D., D.L. 

Based on Islamic records, this comprehensive work is recognized 
as the standard life (in English) of Mohammed, and in- 
dispensable to students. “Rich in detail, pleasing in style, 
useful alike to the scholar and the reader.’’—National Ob- 
server. New and Revised Edition. Net, $5.00 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CHURCH BUILD- 


ING Rev. E. P. Burroughs, D.D., Architectural 
Secretary, Sunday School Board, Southern 

Baptist Convention 

This complete manual by a well-known authority offers just 

he needed help and advice for those responsible for the 

planning and building of churches. Illustrated with 

plans and designs. Net, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF QUAKERISM 


Elizabeth B. Emmott. With introduction by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones 
Based upon the Rowntree Series of Quaker History, this 
volume brings the store of interesting material and ~ spiritual 
message of those wonderful volumes. Net, $3.50 


MEN, WOMEN AND GOD. A Discussion 


of Sex Questions from the Christian Point 


of View Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D.D., With an 
Appendix on ‘‘Some of the Physiological 
Facts,’’ by Charles Gray, M.D. (Ed.) 


In response to many requests the Student Christian Movement 
have had this book written They were fortunate to secure 
Dr. Gray as the writer. He has had unique opportunities 
for studying the subject, and writes with clearness, and with 
a wise and delicate touch Net, $1.50 
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INSPIRING 
INFORMING 


PROBLEMS THAT PERPLEX Rev. J. W.G. 
ape eR caked?  <agpee * ern ‘ard, Author 
of ““Messages From Master Minds,’’ etc. 

A sympathetic, reassuring message for all who are perplexed 
by the doubt-creating and seemingly inconsistent age or 
of life. Net, $1.50 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL ,.. p,., 


A. T. Robertson, D.D., LL.D., author of ‘‘Types of 
Preachers in the New *Testament,’ ” etc. 


This illuminating interpretation by a master of New Testament 
exegesis will make an ideal text-book for the study ~ the life 
of Christ. New edition. Net, $1.00 


THE APOSTLE PAUL. A Sketch of the De- 
velopment of His Doctrine A. Sabatier, Pro- 


fessor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology, \Paris 
Dr. George G. Findlay says: “‘“M. Sabatier has applied the 
modern historical method to the life and works of Paul with 
great skill and singular charm.””’ New edition. Net, $2.00 


JERRY McCAULEY, An Apostle to the Lost 
Edited by R. M. Offord, LL.D. 

“‘A marvellous story of human depravity and the possibilities 

of Divine grace The account almost surpasses belief 

is well authenticated.’-—Zion’s Herald. New edition 

lustrated. Net, 


OLD MEMORIES. The Autobiography of 
Sir Henry Jones, C.H. 


With an Iatroduction by Thomas Jones, M.A., LL.D. 


W. Robertson Nicq]] says in an extensive review of this book 
in the British Weekly: “I hope the land will be filled with 
its spirit. It is a book beyond price; it must be read; it is 
pure gold.’’ Illustrated. Net, $1.35 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A-, D.D. 


Jowett’s great sermons, and a re 
markable and suggestive address on “‘The Art of Effective 
Preaching.’’ Fourth edition. Net, $1.50 


TESTED METHODS IN TOWN AND COUN- 


TRY CHURCHES. Edmund de S. Brunner. 
—_—_—_—_—_———___ Foreword by Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania 
The story of forty country churches pre 
success, with a careful analysis and 
methods they employed An invaluable manual for church 
leaders, and a suitable text-book for summer schools and 
theological seminaries. Diagrams. Net, $1.25 


CHURCHES OF DISTINCTION IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY Edited by Edmund de S. Brunner 


Inspiration and practical help for rural 
account of how fourteen churches overcame their difficulties 
and won success. Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


CHURCH LIFE IN THE RURAL SOUTH. 
A Study of the Opportunity of Protestant- 


ism Based U Exhaustive Data Gathered 
From Seven Counties 


This study of the adaptation of the churches of the South 
to rapidly changing social and economic conditions is in 
valuable to churches in other sections facing similar problems. 
Illustrated. Net, $2.50 


Contains nineteen of Dr 
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a most unique and original way the 
origin and streams of transmission 
are shown. A color chart is used and 
the chapters contain concise yet com- 
prehensive descriptions of the facts 
pictured. The reading is at all times 
interesting; the author has very 
wisely avoided the fields of higher 
criticism. It is a book that is an 
inspiration. 

The second volume in “The Chris- 
tian Unity Handbook Series” is “Chris- 
tian Fellowship” (Revell) by Nathan 
Séderblom, an ardent advocate of a 
united Church. The duties and prob- 
lems of Christendom are discussed, as 
well as her barriers and the effect of 
the world war on Church Unity. 
There is a brief survey of the efforts 
already made toward a realization and 
a few pages on the immediate aims of 
those who are today laboring for its 
consummation. Historical, construc- 
tive, and stimulating. It is a contri- 
bution of unusual worth to the discus- 
sion of the times. : 

The practical aim of “The Catholic 
Controversy in the New Testament 
Light” (Stratford) by Reverend J. H. 
Boldridge is to trace the many facts 
connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church to their ground of unity which 
is found to be an alleged mediation be- 
the sinner and Christ. This 
oneness is carefully explained from 
the Catholic standpoint. The New 
Testament condition of salvation is 
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then pointed out, and the two great 
systems are compared and contrasted. 
The book contains an adequate amount 
of reliable information concerning the 
whole Catholic controversy. 

Albert H. Gage deals sanely with 
the problems of the spiritiual life of 
our young people in his book “Evan- 
gelism of Youth” (Judson). This 
volume is a new text in the religious 
educational series known as the “Jud- 
son Training Manuals for the School 
of the Church”. The biggest problem 
of the local church is the evangelism 
of youth. 
gram to help the churches and the 
parents in this evangelism. Actual 
experiences in awakening the soul of 
youth to the realization of spiritual 
verities narrated. and 
Sunday School workers will find here 
a most opportune educational and 
evangelistic program. 


Mr. Gage proposes a pro- 


are Pastors 


Some lessons in practical philosophy 
“More Parables of Safed the 
Sage” (Pilgrim Press), the fourth 
series of Parables by William E. Bar- 
ton. This collection is full of genial 
humor and sound common sense in its 
homely illustrations from everyday 
life. “Safed never intended to 
pose asa preacher. That the man who 
writes these Parables is a preacher 
has been concealed; but the 
character whom the author has in 
mind, and on whose behalf he 
endeavored to speak, is a philosopher 
rather than a priest, and finds his pul- 
pit wherever he meets men and women 
and little children.” 

“Jack-in-the-Pulpit” (Judson) by 
Avery A. Shaw is a volume of fasci- 
nating sermons to children. The at- 
tractive material in these fifty-one 
short heart to heart talks shows Rev- 
erend Shaw to be a most skilful 
preacher to young boys and girls. The 
book will be a very welcome addition 
to the working libraries of all Chris- 
tian workers with the young. 

—E. F. F. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of “books what 

ain’t” is, in part, the second of 
the Centaur Bibliographies of Modern 
American Authors, “Stephen Crane” 
by Vincent Starrett. Not only does 
Mr. Starrett give collations and notes 
on all the published books of Stephen 
Crane, but he enumerates, in a brief 
introduction, several works which col- 
lectors have diligently sought for sev- 
eral years and which no one has found. 
About all that is known concerning 
these works is that they were projected. 
That any of them was published seems 
unlikely, but it is possible that some 
may exist in manuscript, the discovery 
of which would well reward the finder. 
They include a book, supposedly a novel, 
called “The Eternal Patience’, which 
is credited to Crane by Victor G. 
Plarr, in “Men and Women of the 
Time” (London, 1899), as having been 
published in 1898. Mr. Plarr never 
saw it and has no idea where he got 
his information. Then there is “A 
Woman Without Weapons”, said to 
have been written in 1895 or ’96 and 
put in type by Doubleday and Mc- 
Clure, but withdrawn from publica- 
tion. The other “lost” works are “The 
Merry Go Round”, a novel mentioned 
by Crane in a letter dated May 29, 
1898; “Flowers in Asphalt’, a long 
novel, according to the late James 
Huneker; “The Cat’s March”, a tale 
about the artist’s model in “The Third 
Violet”, who here marries Pennoyer 
and settles in a small town; “Vashti 
in the Dark’, a short story written in 
February, 1895 and shown to some 
of Crane’s associates in Cuba; “Siege”, 
a Cromwellian yarn with Brede Place 


BOOKS Walt “Whitman | 
| FIRST EDITIONS of modern au- 


thors in fine condition. Send for in- 
teresting catalogues issued monthly. | 


Alfred E. Goldsmith 
42 Lexington Ave., New York City 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 


R. LIER & CO. 


Dealers in OLD BOOKS 


MILANO (ITALY) 
Via Brera 7 


JUST OUT: CATALOGUE 11 


Early Medical Books (1470-1800) 
Part 1 


CONSTANT ISSUE OF CATALOGUES 


Lists of desiderata solicited 


UT-OF-PRINT 


Books, Magazines, 
Etc. 


American 
Library Service 
Books, magazines, almanacs, etc., of ev natur 
and description located. We specialize in English 
books. First editions supplied. Imperfect sets 
completed. No charge or obligations for this 
service. Send your list of wants. Send your 
name for regular announcements. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Searched 
for by 
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ERE TO BUY BOOKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organization at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 
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(Crane’s English home) as its scene; The McLellan collection of Lincoln- 
“Tarantula”, a Mexican story, done at iana, which has been given to Brown 
Brede in September, 1899; “Tramps University by John D. Rockefeller, J1 
and Saints”, believed by Starrett to be ’97, will make the John Hay Library, 
only a title; and “Cantharides”, a vol- where it is to be installed, a shrine for 
ume of erotic verse, seen by some of lovers of Lincolniana. The most im- 
his friends. “Pictures of War’ and _ portant feature of the collection is 
“Bowery Tales” are merely English the autographic material, which con- 
reprints, with new titles, of “The Lit- tains some of the most memorable 
tle Regiment”, and “Maggie” and _ letters that Lincoln ever wrote. With 
“George’s Mother” the great Lincoln collection of Henry 
E. Huntington at San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia, and the Rockefeller collection 
at Providence, Rhode Island, the 
memorials of the great Emancipator 
fairly well distributed. 


A Catalogue of 


Incunabula Early Printed Books 


Early English Literature, Etc. are 


Will be sent on request 


W. A. GOUGH 


41 East 60th Street New York 


Whatever Book You Want 


5 


5 


HAS IT OR WILL GET 
IT, IF IT’S GETABLE 


New books, direct from the press; fine 
books in rare bindings; standard authors 
im sets; rare books in single copies. 


Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions 
to magazines and periodicals. 


New York and Philadelphia 


BOOKS 
WE CARRY COMPLETE STOCKS AND 
CAM FILL ORDERS FOR BOOKS OF ALL 
KINDS WITH COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
CO-OPERATION OFFERED TO OEALERD 
WHO HAVE ROT HANDLED BOOS, 
G. BAKER & TAYLORG 


334 FOURTH AVE..NEW YORK 
> 


The record price of $1,400 was paid 
at the Charles Eliot Norton sale at the 
American Art Galleries this season 
for the first edition of Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s translation of “The Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam”. Considering that 
the book did not sell when it was first 
issued in 1859 and that the translator 
made Quaritch a present of the unsold 
copies, which were offered at a penny 
each, this seems to be a pretty fair 
advance, beating bank stocks as an 
investment. 


books of the early nineteenth 
century, do not bring much. 
An exception is “The Offering” for 
1829, a copy of which was sold in the 
Norton sale for $150. Its value 
in that it contains the first known 
published work of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, the poems “William Rufus and 
the Jew” and ‘Fame’, and the prose 
sketch “An Extract from Unpublished 
Travels in the East’. The book is an 
18mo. in silk cloth. 


Gift 
as a rule, 


lies 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


JOHN MAcy is 
“The Nation”. 


literary editor of 
He is author of “The 
Spirit of American Literature” and 
“The Critical Game” (Boni, Liver- 
ight). This summer he is completing 
his long promised “Story of the 
World’s Literature”. ALTER Bropy, 
who has published no volume of verse 
since his “Family Album” (Huebsch), 
is still making rather violent experi- 
ments in free forms. RUPERT HUGHES 
has just been on a scouting expedition 
through Yellowstone Park, where some 
of the scenes of his next motion pic- 
ture will be laid. He is also at work 
on a novel concerned with the life and 
times of Betty Jumel (beginning in the 
year 1794), which, like “Within These 
Walls”, attempts to present a true pic- 
ture of American life. ARTHUR Sy- 
MONS, the poet and essayist, divides 
his time between England and France. 
His memories of the nineteenth cen- 
tury poets are those of one who was of 
the group and knew them all. A new 
edition of Mr. Symons’s “Studies in 
Prose and Verse” has just been pub- 
lished (Dutton). PIERRE LOVING sailed 
recently for Europe where he expects 
to gather material for a new book. 
His “Ten Minute Plays’, a collection 
of very short plays by contemporary 
European and American authors, is 
to be published in September (Bren- 
tano). ELINOR WYLIE, whose “Black 
Armour” (Doran) has recently been 
published, is spending the summer at 
the MacDowell Colony in Peterboro 
working on the final chapters of her 
fanciful novel “The Lady Stuffed with 
Pistachio Nuts” (Doran). Reverend 
W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE is president 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
He has received honorary degrees from 


many universities and is the author 
of numerous volumes of a theological 
nature, among them, “Christian Eth- 
ics in the World War’. MALCOLM 
COWLEY writes us constantly that he 
is about to leave Paris for his native 
shores, but we have as yet seen no 
sign of him. BABETTE DEUTSCH is 
spending the summer at Tarrytown. 
New York. She is planning to go 
abroad in the autumn, first to Russia, 
where she hopes to spend some months. 
SCUDDER MIDDLETON and WILLARD 
WATTLES, two well known American 
lyrists, may be in Borneo or New Zea- 
land for all we know. 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON tells us 
that he was for some years the last 
surviving member of the Unconceited 
Dramatists’ Club. He retained this 
honor by not writing a play. But last 
winter he collaborated with David Carb 
on a drama which, he says, is so good 
that eleven managers have rejected it. 
This has so swelled his opinion of him- 
self that he called a meeting of the U. 
D. C. in his garden in Sheffield, Mas- 
sachusetts, and unanimously fired him- 
self. The club then adjourned. CHARLES 
SEYMOUR, author of numerous political 
and historical volumes and professor 
of history at Yale University, writes 
that the only news he can vouchsafe 
concerning himself is that he has just 
weathered a class reunion. T. R. Cow- 
ARD, properly famous in the world of 
squash tennis, is now with the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, with headquarters 
at their New York office. The bestowal 
of the Danish medal of honor — never 
before given to a foreign diplomatist 

-by the King of Denmark on our con- 
tributor, MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, is 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


IMPORTANT [¥%928] PUBLICATIONS 


THE DOMINANT SEX 
Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting 


A new and startling view of society and of the times when women ruled and were “masculine” 
in manner Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. $3.00 


AMERICAN POEMS AND OTHERS J. C. Squire 


J. C. Squire, poet, essayist, critic and editor of the London Mercury, visited America recently 
and his reactions appear in his volume of verse which should be as popular as his “Poems First 
and Second Series.” $2.00 


THE MAKING OF THE WESTERN MIND 
F. Melian Stawell and F. S. Marvin 


A short survey of European culture which indicates the distinctive contributions of each period 
and estimates the main factors in our common culture. $3.50 


ENGLISH DIARIES Arthur Ponsonby 


A review of English diaries from the sixteenth to the twentieth century. A book to treasure on 
its own account, and to treasure doubly as the guide to a storehouse of English literature. $7.50 


THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM Rt. Hon. Syed Ameer Ali 


This work is based on Islamic records and is the recognized standard life, in English, of Moham- 
med. It is indispensable to students as a life of the Prophet and also as an account of the ideals 
of his followers. $5.00 


THE EDITORIALS OF HENRY WATTERSON 
Edited by Arthur Krock 


“In this well-planned selection of characteristic editorials, ‘Marse Henry’, he of the eagle-glanc- 
ing eye, the vitriol-tipped pen, the hotly impetuous head, and the sentimentally soft and vulner- 
able heart, lives again before his readers.”—Hartford Courant. $3.50 


THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT LITERATURE 
Joseph Collins, M. D. 


“A unique book of criticism which should be read by everyone. While many will differ with his 
judgments, no one can question his intelligent insight and his powers of appreciation and discrim- 
ination. "—Philadelphia Ledger. $3.00 


REMINISCENCES OF A STOCK OPERATOR 


Edwin Lefévre 


“The inside story of the stock market and of the man who found a system that worked. It is a 
vivid tale of stock plungers written by a man whose writings on finance are authoritative and, in 
addition, very readable.”—Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 


WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE 
By the Author of “The Pomp of Power’ 


Outspoken and illuminating criticisms of recent political events in Europe affecting the whole 
world. “‘When There Is No Peace’ presents an exceptional picture of the interplay of intrigue 
in Europe since the Treaty of Versailles..—New York Times. $3.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


IMPORTANT FICTION 


SNAKE DOCTOR Irvin S. Cobb 


The title story of this exceptional group won the O. Henry Memorial Award Committee's first 
prize for the best short story published in 1922. $2.00 


ERIS Robert W. Chambers 


A tale of the brilliant literary and theatrical circle of New York into which Barry Annan 
launched beautiful country-bred Eris. $2.00 


THE NIGHT OF THE WEDDING 
C. N. and A. M. Williamson 


Eve, loveliest of brides, disappeared the night of her wedding and an entangling mystery 
resulted. $2.00 


THE BOX OF SPIKENARD Ethel Boileau 


“A thoughtful study of married life. The relations of these two, the man who took and the 
woman who gave, are vividly drawn.”—New York Times. $2.00 


“PIRACY” Michael Arlen 


Ivor Marlay, a young English dilettante of means and manners, learns about love. This is a 
novel of the psychological type delicately handled. $2.50 


A LOVER AT FORTY Gerald Cumberland 


An English novel of designing women, a modern version of the Lorelei. “The book is virile; it 
is biting.’—Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.00 


SEVEN FOR A SECRET Mary Webb 


A deep-toned love story set on the border of Wales. “A tale that is seasoned, delicate, tranquil 
and touched with a lambient humor.’—New York Times. $2.00 


COUNTRY CLUB PEOPLE Margaret Culkin Banning 


“This clear-eyed, incisive, four-square study of certain very interesting aspects of American life 
set the seal on Mrs. Banning; she has definitely arrived.’—Hartford Courant. $2.00 


THE BIRD OF PASSAGE John Schoolcraft 


“The story is fresh, unhackneyed, admirably written and it will make a strong appeal to more 
than one whose tasks chain him to his desk when perfumed breezes fill the air.’—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. $2.00 


THE FOUR STRAGGLERS Frank L. Packard 


“Situations which will keep even the most sophisticated mystery-story devotee guessing.”—New 


York Times. $2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE WORLD OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


ee AND CREDIT” by Da- 
vis R. Dewey and Martin J. Shu- 
grue (Ronald) is the work of two 
members of the department of political 
economy and statistics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who announce 
in their preface that because the field 
of banking and credit is so extensive 
it is necessary to restrict their text as 
to content. The book is written prima- 
rily to meet the need of the individual 
who uses his bank for credit accommo- 
dations, and its obvious aim is to 
clarify the problems confronting the 
customers of a bank. The method is 
the explanation of significant factors 
that control terms and conditions upon 
which credit may be obtained. It is 
not an elementary book, in that a cer- 
tain familiarity with the basic princi- 
ples of money and banking as explained 
in more elementary texts, is assumed. 
This is an excellent presentation of the 
practical business application of the 
various phases of banking, to which 
has been added an interesting discus- 
sion of the New York money market. 
A bibliography is given at the end of 
each chapter and the appendix of this 
useful book contains well chosen prob- 
lems and exercises with solutions. 
“The Stabilization of Business” 
(Macmillan), edited by Lionel D. 
Edie, contains a foreword by Herbert 
Hoover, articles by 
students and economists of the calibre 
of Irving Fisher, Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Walter Dill 
Scott, and others. The book is a series 


and a series of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


l ead 


If you area “ 


FREE 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 595 


of analyses by writers of established 
reputation of the problems of business 
policies as they relate to business 
The dominating theme is the 
degree to which it is desirable and 
possible to control the business cycle, 
and the business policies which are 
sound and practical toward that end. 
Separate chapters are devoted to the 
basic causes of business cycles, to the 
study of price levels, the purchasing 
power of money, and the prevention 
and control of unemployment. Walter 
Dill Scott writes of the psychological 
problems of human engineering in re- 
lation to cycles and stabilization, and 
an admirable balance is maintained be- 
tween the viewpoint of practical busi- 
ness policy and the viewpoint of sound 
economic principle. 

“Publicity” by R. H. Wilder and K. 
L. Buell (Ronald) 
the problems of salesmanship and de- 
velopment of good will. The book con- 
tains a treatment of the general prob- 
lem of publicity in its wider aspects 
and explains some of the psychological 
and practical principles underlying an 
appeal to public opinion. It is appar- 
ently the first thorough discussion of 
publicity so called, and the authors 
have had the advantage of drawing on 
the experience and practical results of 
the great war drives, and — before the 
giving muscle had atrophied — the sub- 
sequent large campaigns for charita- 
ble and educational purposes. Since 
the authors themselves are publicity 
managers, the book will be read with 
attention by all those interested in the 
problem, particularly when questions 
such as the relation of advertising to 
the total publicity plans and the method 
by which to obtain press publicity, in 
addition to newspaper advertising, are 
discussed. 


cycles. 


is a discussion of 


—J.G. 
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AMONG THE RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


HERE is a Christianity which has 

produced all the good in these 
Christian centuries in spite of formu- 
laries, dogmas and institutions. Can 
we recover, interpret, and incarnate 
that Christianity? Can we liberate its 
imprisoned splendor in our own lives 
and in the troubled life of our time? 
Such is the theme of Dr. Robert F. 
Horton’s excellent book, “The Mystical 
Quest of Christ” (Doran). This rule 
of life as the author reveals it is as 
amazing as it is simple. 

“Great Modern Sermons” (Revell) 
is a significant contribution to present 
day sermonic literature. It is a col- 
lection of model sermons of today ed- 
ited by Hobart D. McKeehan. The 
choice of selections was based, accord- 
ing to the editor, “upon the consensus 
of opinion, the verdict of scholars, and 
of a world that loves inspired preach- 
ing”. The great preachers represented 
are Canon E. W. Barnes, David J. 
Burrell, S. Parkes Cadman, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, George A. Gordon, 
Newell Dwight Hillis, John A. Hutton, 
W. R. Inge, Charles E. Jefferson, John 
Kelman, J. Fort Newton, F. W. Nor- 
wood, and Frederick J. Shannon. This 
anthology of modern sermons will 
bring a personal stimulus and encour- 
agement to both layman and preacher. 

John L. Robinson, Ph. D., in “Evo- 
lution and Religion” (Stratford) is 
interested in proving not that evolu- 
tion is true but “that evolutionists are 
not atheists nor infidels; that there is 
no necessary connection between evo- 
lution and atheism”. It is a very fair 
treatment of the facts of evolution 
with an abundance of evidence to 
prove the author’s contention that any 
firm believer in evolution can still hold 
the Bible as the greatest book in the 
world. This volume should help to 
rid the earth of superstition, preju- 


dice, and ignorance in regard to the 
general theory of evolution and the 
Bible. 

In “Ancient Hebrew Stories” (Do- 
ran) W. A. Jordan, D. D., shows first 
the narrow, local side of the Old Tes- 
tament stories and their relationship 
to legend and folk lore, and then treats 
them in the larger aspects in which 
they present their lesson today. This 
will be a valuable book for teachers 
who desire to show the modern signifi- 
cance of these ancient stories with- 
out lessening their interest or destroy- 
ing their spiritual values. 

The series of addresses known as 
the Hale Lectures, delivered in 1922 
at the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, by the Reverend Frank 
Gavin, is published under the title 
“Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek 
Orthodox Thought” (Morehouse). It 
is the purpose of these lectures to pre- 
sent a study of the writings of some of 
the noted present day Greek Orthodox 
theologians. Very little is written on 
the Greek Church of today in our own 
language. We have had to go to 
French, Latin, or German translations 
for any information. This book will 
therefore do much to introduce some 
profoundly influential theologians to 
our American churchmen. 

An autobiography of the late pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Sir Henry Jones, 
is “Old Memories” (Doran). This in- 
spiring, human, and vividly interest- 
ing book is edited by Thomas Jones. 
It tells of the youth of Sir Henry, his 
struggle for education, his work as a 
teacher, his student days at Glasgow 
University, and his professional ca- 
reer. It is a notable record tingling 
in every page with the vibration of a 
great spirit. 

—E.E.F. 
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Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids | 


F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
AUTHORS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full wformation sent upon application 


Ye ARE AWRITER. Don’t you ever need 


help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their work saleable. 


Let me help YOU. I am closely in touch with 
the market for books, short stories, articles and 


a 


department for plays and sce- 
How to write, what to 


narios. Send for my circular. 

The Writers’ Workshop, Inc. 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. De- 


855 Lexington Avenue 

New York City 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 

Versification, Journalism, Play 

\ Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 

Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 

z perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,”’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

_ There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. he universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 


they are constantly recommending our courses. 


150 page illustrated catalog free. 
"lease address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Established 1897 
Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
tive booklet free. We also oa he Writer's Monthly, 
the leading magaziné for literary workers; sample copy 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. 


Edited by 


‘THE WRITER’S MONTHLY J. Berg Esenwein 


A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 


CAROLYN WELLS says: “The best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Dept. 11 Springfield, Mass. 


Writing for the Magazines 
By J. BERG ESENWEIN 


Authoritative help on all kinds of maga- 
zine writing with reliable new data on what 
the editors want and how they want it 
written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the 
Magazines is a fine epitome of common sense in 
literary procedure. It seems to foresee every diffi- 
culty of the novice and to throw light even upon 
the path of the professional. It is a sufficient 
coefficient for the scribe in his scramble up the 
slopes of Parnassus: It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer's Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


Descriptive Leaflet Free 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 Springfield, Mass. 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1,000 words, 
one carbon copy. Return postage paid. 


DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Avenue, Sidney, Ohio 


If you are trying to write and sell what you 
write, let me tell you how I can help. 


ROBERT SAUNDERS DOWST 
Author of ‘The Technique of Fiction Writing” 
601 Ocean Avenue, Suite 3 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Strengthen Your Work and 
Increase Your Sales 


By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace St. Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 


Formerly editor of Snappy Stories Has also 
been on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Street and Smith, and the Munsey 
publications 

All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy's personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, 
WRITERS Club members 
» We assist in 


SPEAKERS, preparing special articles, 


papers, speeches, debates. Expert scholarly ser- 
vice suited to your requirements, highly endorsed 
Revision of manuscripts, story and books, a 
specialty. 

AUTHORS’ RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 491, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE 
(Contributors’ Column, continued) 
coupled with the request that he visit 
Denmark. The present King chuckles 
every time he repeats Dr. Egan’s an- 
swer to one of his questions. “You tell 
me, Mr. Minister, that you sometimes 
deliver the same lecture on American 
literature in my provinces; but what 
do you do when people come twice?” 
“They never come twice,” said Dr. 
Egan. LLEWELLYN JONES still sus- 
tains the various titles of literary edi- 
tor, father, etc., recorded in these 
columns last month. His interest in 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese and other 
exotic forms of verse was stimulated 
by the rise, under his own eyes and in 
his own ears, of a new school of verse 
in which the compression of the hokku 
and tanka and other such forms was 
carried to a much greater degree. The 
first poem of the premier poet of this 
school was uttered by Llewellyn Jones, 
Jr. when he was two years old. He 
celebrated the passing of a motor fire 
engine in this manner: 
Obeel 
Chang chang. 


TRAINING IN 
FICTION WRITING 


This announcement will interest writers and be- 
ginners who need help who have the determina- 
tion and the ability to qualify in the profession of 
story writing For one of our modern educational 
needs has been a practical, red-blooded, university- 
grade of training school for fictionists. 

Harry McGregor has proven himself to be a genius 
as a fiction critic and as a teacher of fiction writ- 
His ability is widely recognized among pub- 
lishers and professional fictionists 


Writers 


ers 


and beginners who want Mr. McGregor'’s 
advice or his training work should first submit 
one or two short stories for examination. Only 
talented persons can be accepted for training 
Training is given either by correspondence or 
personally to a necessarily limited number of 
writers. Short story manuscripts 
to be examined may be sent now, 
without fee, for a prompt, care- 


ful reading and a frank report. Hust: naan 
Harry McGregor 


6459 Hillegass Oakland, Calif. 
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Your Portrait in Clay = 


Unique desk ornament or gift. Good S \ 
likeness in bas relief—3 x4 inches— || °° 
non-cracking clay hard as stone. Fin- 

ished in copper color—verdigris green 

filled. Send only profile photo and $5. 


MILO RICHTER STUDIO 
421 Brumder Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis 


TWO FUNNY NEGRO STORY BOOKS 


The kind you enjoy reading and telling. 


“Down in Georgia,’’ contains 85 short, original 
negro stories—each one a laugh. “A Southern 
Negro Sermon,”’ in original dialect and wit. Each 
book 50 cents; the two for 75 cents postpaid. 


SUMMERVILLE PUB CO., Summerville, Ga. 


~ The Order of Bookfellows 


An International Association of Readers 
and Writers. 


THE STEP LADDER 


A monthly journal of bookly ascent. 
One dollar the year. Let us tell you about it. 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


We have helped scores of 
Booklovers to establish pro- 
fit-making Bookshops on a 
small capital investment and 
without previous experience. 
In this congenial calling you 
can know the joy of constant 
association with good books. 
Let us show you how easy it 
is to start. 
Write for free pamphlet to 


Room 900 
BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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offered here. 


COLLECTION of rare first edi- 
tions of Kipling, offered in a Lon- 
don sale of last May, failed to realize 
the reserve price and the items were 
sold separately. A copy of the privately 
printed “Schoolboy Lyrics” in original 
wrappers, with a presentation inscrip- 
tion by A. Kipling, fetched the record 
price of £228. A presentation copy 
from Kipling of “Plain Tales from the 
Hills”, Calcutta, 1888, brought £98. 
The inscription was “To W. C. C. from 
‘Kipling 264’ in sign of attachment 
and respect 3/88 
But we-— brought forth and reared in 
hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise — 


What shelter to grow ripe is ours 
What leisure to grow wise?” 


The “History of the New York Pub- 
lic Library” which has recently been 
issued by that institution, the work 
of Reference Librarian Harry M. Ly- 
denberg, was printed a little too soon 
to include one of the most important 
events in the library’s history, the 
gift by Messrs. Rockefeller, Harkness, 
and Whitney of six million dollars for 
the endowment fund. The “History” 
is a bulky volume and well documented, 
but is far from dry reading, especially 
the part which deals with the early 
days of the Astor Library as an insti- 
tution to which, as “Life” said, no one 
was admitted for fear he would use 
the books. 


The Sag Harbor Public Library is 
credited with the ownership of a copy 
of the genuine “Ulster County Ga- 
zette” issued at Kingston, New York, 


advertisements will 


A Catalogue of 


Incunabula Early Printed Books 
Early English Literature, Etc. 


Will be sent on request 


W. A. GOUGH 


41 East 60th Street New York 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT 


We have over 1,000,000 (Second-hand and New) 
on every conceivable subject in stock. Also Rare 
Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


L’ART ANCIEN S. A. 


DEALERS IN 
OLD BOOKS and PRINTS 
LUGANO (Switzerland) 


7 Piazza Giardino 


LATEST CATALOGUE 
(Just published): Bulletin 8 


CONTENTS: 


EARLY MEDICAL BOOKS 
NATURAL and PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
AGRICULTURE—GARDENING 
MATHEMATICS—MUSIC 


T-OF- 
OUT-OF PRINT 


and Magazines Hard to Find 

Searched For and Promptly Located 
No Charge for Service Write for Announcement 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. B New York City 








with a contemporaneous account of 
the death of George Washington. Cop- 
ies of this rarest of American news- 
papers turn up every week, but they 
are all reprints. 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
All these dealers invite correspondence. 
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A Woman Tenderfoot in Egypt 
By GRACE THOMPSON SETON 


Author of “A Woman Tenderfoot,’ “Nimrod’s Wife,” etc. 


A delightful combination of intimate, human stories, strange adventures in the desert and ac- 
curate facts about the alluring land of the Pharaohs, by this well-known writer, who recently 
visited Egypt and traveled extensively there. The romance of ancient Egypt is contrasted with 
modern Egypt struggling to throw off the shackles of the past. With over 40 illustrations. $3.00 


A Beachcomber in the Orient 
By HARRY L. FOSTER 


The author of “The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp” tells vividly of drifting through the 
countries of the Far East, — Siam, Borneo, China, Indo-China, Japan, the Philippines — and 
meeting many strange people and undergoing strange experiences. Illustrated. $2.50 


. . . 7 
The New Argentina Bird Biographies 
By W. H. KOEBEL By ALICE E. BALL 
Author of “The South Americans,” etc Author of “‘A Year With the Birds” 
South A guide book for beginners in bird study, 
over one hundred descriptions and sixty full 
illustrations, many in color. 


ai i The Theatre of Today 
Some Applications of By HIRAM K. MODERWELL 


A new edition of this standard and popular 


Psychoanalysis tz i gas 
DR. OSKER PFISTER 


The nature of psychoanalysis and its interesting h ' f > 
applications are discussed by an authority of high ¥ e Hinges O Custom 
rank vo.0e By EDNAH AIKEN 
The regeneration of Wade Graeme, a dead soul 
in a living body, and the beautiful romance which 


Hypnotism and Suggestion came to him make a most appealing story. A 
By LOUIS SATOW 


The greatest Spanish-speaking republic of 
America is portrayed with enlightening informa- 
tion on its varied life and recent national devel- 
opment Illustrated. $3.00 


novel of rare quality and literary skill. $2.00 


An exact knowledge of the various phases of e 

hypnosis and their importance in all activities of l y “ 

life is presented here clearly and in full $3.00 Foot ights 
By RITA WEIMAN 


Of that fascinating world moving back of the 


The Step on the Stair footlights, Miss Weiman tells with first hand 


knowledge. Daniel Frohman says: “The stories 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN have the picturesque and novel touch of stage 
life and character I found them illuminating 
A mystery nov whose baffling theme is woven and delightful.” $2.00 


with all the artistic skill of the author of “The 
Leavenworth Case.’ $2.00 

The Key of Dreams 
The Flight By L. ADAMS BECK 


B MURIEL HINE Author of “The Ninth Vibration” 
y oy Pps Against the mystic background of Buddhism, Mr. 


The author of “Torquil’s Succe * tells a powerful Beck paints a colorful romance. “Written with 
story of romance, am if disillusionment met a keen sense of beauty and poetic imagination.” — 
with true couragé $2.00 New York Times. $2.00 


«hice DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 8:83 |P., 
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THE DECLINE OF ORATORY 


Elmer Murphy, prominent Washington newspaper man for many years, analyzes with 
cleverness and the insight born of experience our Senators and Representatives in speech- 
making attitude. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S SECRET LOYALTIES 


Grant Overton seeks to uncover the personality so carefully withheld from this novelist’s 
fiction. 


A BORN TEACHER 


A moving character sketch by Ruth Burr Sanborn, illustrated by Edith W. Morrell. 


THE PARODY OUTLINE OF LITERATURE 
V: Drake’s Drum 


As rewritten by ELINOR WYLIE 
Illustrated by Herb Roth 


THE CRYSTAL BOX 


Hugh Walpole continues his “Fragments of Autobiography ”. 


OTHER FEATURES 


A study of Marcel Proust from the Psychiatrist’s Point of View, by Dr. Joseph Collins--- 
What’s What Among the Season’s Books, by John Farrar--Primavera, A Poem, by Amy 
Lowell---A Literary Spotlight on Zona Gale---A Club Program on American Poetry. 


FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR FORTY CENTS A COPY 


Published every month by 
Grorce H. DorAN COMPANY 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, MANCHESTER, Mass 
EDITORIAL AND Business Orricers, 244 MADISON AVENUE, New York City 
JouHN Farrar, Editor 
Rosert Cortes Houiuimay, Contributing Editor 
Canadian postage, 3 cents a copy, 36 cents a year. Foreign postage, 6 cents a copy, 72 cents a year. 
Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1922, at the Post Office at Manchester, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Copyright, 1923, by George H. Doran Company. All rights reserved. 
All Mas. should be typed, addressed to the Editorial Office of THe BooKMAN, and accompanied by postage. 
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The Most Thrilling Adventures of Recent Years 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


N. Y. Times: “Astounding, breath-taking, enthralling adventure.” 
DR. ALBERT SHAW, Editor of “The Review of DR. ERNEST M.STIRES, Rector of St. Thomas's: 


Reviews”: “The most extraordinarily inter- “Every page is nourishing and stimulates the 
esting book I have passed under my eyes for appetite for more.” 


years.” 


KATHARINE LEE BATES: “More absorbing LANGDON WARNER, Director of the Pennsyl- 
than fiction . . It is sometimes hard to vania Museum: “Polo’ deathless narrative 
tell which are Beasts and which are Men, which has fascinated the world for seven 
but his own quiet heroism ranks him very centuries . . . contains no stranger ad- 
near the Gods.” ventures.”” 


Price, $3.00, postage extra. 


NEW DUTTON FICTION 


“HOT CORN IKE” THE DANCER OF 
By JAMES L. FORD SHAMAHKA 


Author of ‘‘Forty-odd Years in the Literary By ARMEN OHANIAN 


Shop” who puts as much truth as fiction into - 
this story of New York’s lower wards in the and based upon the story of her amazingly 
days when a “boss” could give sanctuary at colorful and adventurous career. $2.00 


—s"— LOVE’S LEGEND 
DUSK OF MOONRISE By H. FIELDING-HALL 


Author of that beautiful picture of Burmese 
By DIANA PATRICK folk and faith, “‘The Soul of a People.” This, 
Author of “Barbara Justice,” ete.. of whom his first novel, is the story of an unconven- 
the New York Herald says that her work tional honeymoon, in surroundings of extraor- 
stands out even in the goodly company of dinary glamour. $3.00 
modern women novelists, “largely because her . 
stories are more broadly conceived, more spa- NTITY 
ciously planned than is usual.” Add to this AN UNKNOWN QUA 


a rare understanding, a certain poetic gla- 


mour, and extraordinary skill in making her By GERARD HOPKINS 


situations. $2.00 ee 
A very clever and even brilliant story of the 
forces at work among the younger men of 


THE HOUSE OF THE literary London. $2.00 
gy THE PEST 


By CLAUDE FARRERE 
° By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


An eerie story which entrances one in much 
the ame way as that classic “Dracula” did By the author of ‘“‘Lad,” the best dog story 
its readers The theme is the mysterious of this century. A pleasant blending of love 
maintenance of youth by men uncannily old and mystery with an intelligent collie run- 
in years $2.00 ning down the villain in the end $2.00 


A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK 


By W. H. HUDSON With a foreword by Edward Garnett 


H. J. M. in The Athenzwum: “‘He enables us to see what he feels and feel what he sees, and he saw 
unerringly because he felt so keenly, and made so great a naturalist because he was so fine an 
artist. Another point of union was the personal with the objective. Hudson writes about birds 
and flowers and landscape and human beings who grow out of the soil like some diviner plant, 
through his own experience, and in a style of mingled richness and purity, tranquil grace and 
sudden raptures, spontaneous freshness and close elegance of form which is his very own, pro- 
foundly individual, and yet like the unstudied graces of nature.” 
First American edition, limited to 1550 copies, 1500 only for sale. $5.00. 


Send for a circular of Mr. Hudson’s incomparable books 


These books can be had at any bookstore, postage extra, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Flowers that Bloom im 
the Spring” 


THE INVISIBLE GODS 


By Edith Franklin Wyatt 
q* American novel, big in scene and 
scope, set in the Middle West, in which 
Mrs. Wyatt shows the different branches of 
an unusual family in search of happiness, 
each taking a different road, some losing 
themselves in the struggle, and some finding 
the way $2.00 


GLADIOLA MURPHY 
By Ruth Sawyer 


“Gladiola Murphy” is probably the best 
novel from the pen of an author whose 
books have for years enjoyed a wide and de- 
served popularity. The life of an extraordi- 
nary girl of today is revealed with feeling, 
and humor, and tolerance. $2.00 


WANDERER OF THE 
WASTELAND 


By Zane Grey 


“Years of adventure as strange and va- 
rious as those of Ulysses. . . . Zane 
Grey has achieved a new level of breadth 
and intensity.’— New York Sun. “The 
story is thrilling. It reveals breadth, 
vision and a constantly moving quality.” — 


New York World. $2.00 


HOW TO PLAY 
PUNG-CHOW (Mah-Jong) 
By L. L. Horn 


“Pung-Chow’s appeal to the Anglo- 

Saxon mind is that it contains the best 
in bridge, chess and dominoes.” — Vogue. 
This is the standard book on how to play 
Pung-Chow (Mah-Jong) written by the man 
who introduced the game into the United 
States. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


TIGER RIVER 
By Arthur O. Friel 


q“ soundly artistic piece of work, as well 
as being what Roosevelt used to call ‘a 
bully good story’,” said the New York Eve- 
ning Post of “The Pathless Trail,” Friel’s 
first novel of adventure. This one is even 
better. $1.90 


CONTRABAND 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Kelland likes to write the kind of story 
that Americans like to read. And in 
his latest novel of a girl, combined detective 
and “star” reporter, as in all his other best 
work, humor alternates with thrills. $2.00 


THE HOUR OF MAGIC 
AND OTHER POEMS 
By W. H. Davies 


“Davies is ranked very high by his Eng- 

lish countrymen as a writer of pellucid 
lyrics. He takes great joy in being alive. 
The magic which nowadays is confined to 
little things, playing over daily life, gives 
him the quiet pleasure which should be man’s 
prized possession.” — New York Times. $1.50 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE AMERICAN 
SHORT STORY 


By Fred Lewis Pattee 
Professor of English Literature, Pennsylvania 
State College 
The history of a form of writing in 
which America is preeminent. It in- 
cludes not only the development of the Amer- 
ican short story but also a study of the evo- 
lution of short story technique. $2.50 
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OLIVER M. SAYLER 


The RUSSIAN 
THEATRE 


by Oliver M. Sayler 


Introduction by Nor- 

man Hapgood. Over 
60 illustrations in color 
and halftone Explana- 
tion of the history, per- 
sonalities, and art of the 
new Russian stage. $3.00 
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MOSCOW ART THEATRE 
PLAYS Edited by Oliver M. Sayler 


Translated by Jennie Covan 
First adequate English translation of the five powerful Russian 
dramas now being presented in their original language. In- 
troductions to and explanations of each play by the author of 
The RUSSIAN THEATRE. 


1. TSAR FYODOR IVANOVITCH 
2. THE LOWER DEPTHS 

3. THE CHERRY ORCHARD - 
4. THE THREE SISTERS - - by Chekhov 
5. UNCLE VANYA - - - - by Chekhov 


Illustrated, art boards, each play $1. 00. 
All in one big illustrated cloth bound book, $3.00. 


HILDA by Frances Guignard Gibbes 


A powerful drama in verse dealing with the life of St. George 
of England, adversary of all unrighteousness. The high vision, 
the loftiness of language, the rhythmic sweep and power of the 
Elizabethans permeates Miss Gibbes’s living story of a dark period 
of history. $1.50 


BEYOND the 


by Tolstoy 
by Gorky 
by Chekhov 


BIZARRE 
by Lawton Mackall 


The new book of grotesque 

and subtle humor by one 
of the cleverest young cynics 
now writing. Mackall’s sense 
of the ridiculous is sharp as a 
knife. His wit explodes like an 
egg where you don’t expect it, 
carrying the whole house down. 
Twenty-six droll illustrations by 
Lauren Stout. $1.75 


EIGHT MORE 
HARVARD POETS 


Edited by 
Damon and Hillyer 


Grand Opera star sobbing 
with love—from Bizarre 


OXFORD 
POETRY, 1922 


The fourth volume of 


SUNSET 


by Arthur D. Howden Smith 


With The DOOM TRAIL 

Howden Smith firmly es- 
tablished himself as a creator of 
vivid and dramatic historical 
narrative. The Empire of the 
Mississippi, the Great Plains, 
the Gray Desert, the mysterious 
land of the original Cliff Dwell- 
ers, as they were in the 18th 
century, are recreated in this 
tale of swift adventure.  Pic- 
ture map. $1.75 


FAUNS AT PRAYER 


by Leolyn Louise Everett 


New verse by young writers fast 
coming into prominence, all 
betraying high vision and poetic 
gift free from outworn standards 
and traditions. $1.50 


The FOOL by Channing Pollock 


The powerful spiritual and sociological drama which has been the 
astonishment of the season of Winter, 1923. The strongest play of 
a great American dramatist, in which he challenges our civilization, 
our spirituality, and progress. $1.50 


The WHEEL of LIFE 


by James Bernard Fagen 


A drama of love and sacrifice in India and the dangerous mountains 
of Afghanistan. A surprising and strong climax. 
Elsie Ferguson. 


verse by undergradu- qa imagery by the au- 
ates of the University, giv- thor of The Hills of Arcetri, an 
ing a wide and varied sur- American who has gained e nduring 
vey of the tremendous po- fame among the English literati. 

etic renaissance. $1.40 $1.50 


starring 


$1.25 


Now 
Channing Pollock 


Fifth Ave. at 27th St. 


Publishers NEW YORK 


BRENTANO’S 
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DAV ID HARUM 


al ustrated, anniversary 
edition 
By Edward N oyes Westcott 
[Twenty-five years has “David 
Harum” been winning the world 
by its pithy humor In this 
handsome, profusely illustrated 
edition you will find the book a 
new, or renewed, pleasure. $3.00 
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Do you hear the growing tumult of praise 
of this novel? Its amazing story of youth 
first finding itself upon the rocks of passion 
has already swept the English critics off their 
feet. Listen to them- 


The Author? 
present-day English novel 


“Steps into the front rank of 
ts.’ — The Book 


man (London 


The Novel? “By the side of ‘The Tree of the 
Garden’ most novels seem sharp, trivial, over 


intelligent, dry, or colourless”’—Rose Ma 
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wwlay, author of “Potterism, 


of the noblest and most beau 


The Story? “One 


tiful in English fiction.” John o’ London's 
eekly. 
The Heroine? “One of the great women of fi 


tion.” — Manchester Guardian 


it is difficult to speak adequately 
*—-The London Saturday Review. 
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book of his new poems, Comfort Mitchell’s collected poems, 
which he has illustrated him- ‘Narratives in Verse” ($1.50); 
self. The poems are very Professor Joseph A Leighton’s 
characteristic and the draw- very useful roduction to philos- 
ings with which he has il- ophy, “The Field of Philosophy” 
lustrated them strike a new ($3.01 and Professor George H 

McKnight’s invaluable “English 


Words and Their Background” 


$1.75 


Send for illustrated news of new and forthcoming books: 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 


Selected Recent Publications 





A Splendid Novel of Contemporary American Life 


TRODDEN GOLD 2) xowarp vincent oBRIEN 


In ‘“ Trodden Gold”’ Mr. O’Brien has given us a well-knit and logically developed 
American novel dealing with a problem that is an ever-present source of discus- 
sion in almost every American household. It is written with the insight that 
searches down deep under the surface of things and with a brilliancy of style 
that moves both the interest and emotions of the reader. ‘‘Trodden Gold”’ is a 
penetrating and absorbing story of how the attitude of men and women toward 
money and position may and often does — influence the course of married life. 
We believe that this splendid story will be widely discussed, both in the churches 
and in the press, and we suggest that you order your copy now. $2.00 


TUMBLEWEEDS THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
By HAL G. EVARTS By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 
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1. The Road to Calvary 
by Alexey a 


N re im ntl k has come out 

f Russia in many years than this great 
I Alexey Tolstoy, a relative of 

Leo Tolstoy, and an artist of first rank 


$2.50 


> Jessup by Newton Fuessle 


I this ff ve l Tey olves 

i blem in heredity, 

new to American fictior It deals with 
what Havelock Ellis calls “the distress- 
bsurdity of human affairs.” $2.00 


3. Demian by Herman Hesse 


This | k on the surface is the boy- 
1 and exe fe of Demian, his 

1 Demian’s ab- 

r with Eva. Underneath 
bolical, philosophical, 
%k. The sale passed over 
pies in Germany before its 
n. _ $2.00 


4. Murdo 


by Konrad Bercovici 





This book is the epic of the life of a 
great Gypsy Chief. “What Homer did 
for the Greeks, Ber ici has done for 
Gypsies.”’ $2.00 


In this volu 27 fferent states are 
i t such dis 

t ise $ ‘ ert Herrick, H. 

L. Mencken, | idwig Lewisohn, Zona 

4 

€ 


jale, John Macy, Edmund Wils« Ir 








'$ 3. 00 


6. A Plea for Monogamy 
by Wilfred Lay 


Dr. Lay explains why some men and 
women tend toward inn lelity, but in 
tead of asking a question, he answers 

» the satisfaction of many scientists, 

w a healthy and prosperous worldly 

: e | le on the basis of a full 
ar 1 x lus tm n gammy $3.00 


7 The s Secret of Woman 
by Helen Jerome 


Here we have an analysis of feminine 
psychology based not on second hand 
interpretatior t a frank acknowledg 
ment of womar limitations and poten 
tia livie An estimate of women by a 

1 fe be amy woman. $2.00 


8. ia and Me 
by Paul Geraldy 


This book has sold over 50,000 copies 


in France. No more delightful poetry 
than these verses delicately treating of 

ve’s adventures has been issued in re 
sneer lpsiens. $1.50 
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POOR PINNEY 


by Marian Chapman 
INNEY is the middle-aged small 


business-man commuter, weigh- 
ing down the entire household by 
his own personality; a bluffer, who, 
like so many of us, whistles to keep 
up his courage; Poor Pinney brings 
home gifts for his wife out of an un- 
salable stock; trying to impress his 
son with his own importance as he 
greets the most influential of the 
home-coming church goers; trying to 
impress the neighbors. 
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ie 


wo 


« 
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2 


a 
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You will recognize so well, too, Mrs. 
Pinney, a mullusk living on every- 
one’s strength but her own, and his 
sister Adelaide (whose romance with 
the book agentis a lovely one)and the 
neighbors, the Wooleys, and John 
Harris of the bank—and— well, 
everybody. (Everywhere, $2.00) 
(Poor Pinney, we predict, will even out run Mr. Babbitt) 
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‘ 
These books have been care- i 
fully selectedfrom our Spring ig 
list. Any one or all will prove ® 
both interesting and worth- . 
while. Order by number 
when. using coupon below. — 
G 
“— 
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NEVER MIND THE ICE. CUT THE COUPON 


Boni & Liveright 


108 West 40th Street, New York 


For the enclosed $— __kindly send me 


Books numbered_ 


Address . . : SS ‘ 
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ROBERT LYND combines his keen critical judg- 
ment and crisp, friendly style in a volume of 
altogether delightful literary essays. 





Robert Keable 


“follows a path that many men 
and women have trodden in this 
generation and does it with a 
frankness that is refreshing” 
says the New York Herald com- 
menting on the striking new 
novel — 


PERADVENTURE 


A book to provoke even more 
emphatic controversy than this 
author’s “Simon Called Peter.” 
For in “Peradventure” Mr. 
Keable writes fearlessly and 


often startlingly of a man’s 


religious experiences and his 
search for a faith that would 
bring him peace. $2.00 





At All Booksellers 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 


Books and 
Authors 


The genial critic of the London 
Daily News has an originality of 
treatment that makes every product 
of his pen a fresh and stimulating 
adventure for the reader. He 
covers a wide range in this book, 
from Max Beerbohm, who takes 
‘“‘an evening dress view of life,” to 
Vachel Lindsay, who “can whoop 
like a whale.” 


e 


New Novels That Offer 
a High Degree of Di- 


verting Entertainment. 


THE SHINING ROAD 
~ By BERNICE BROWN 


The first full length novel of this widely popular short 
story writer is a truly American romance of Western 
farm life. $1.75 


THE BARB 
By WILLIAM J. McNALLY 


Undergraduate life in a State University from a new 
and interesting angle. 


UP AND COMING 
By NALBRO BARTLEY 


Struggling upward to ultimate success, Jones Bynight 
finds his old life at war with the new. $1.90 


SUZANNE AND THE PACIFIC 

By JEAN GIRAUDOUX 
The story of a modern French girl cast upon a desert 
island —a narrative glowing with delicate satire. $2.00 


THE SIGN OF THE SERPENT 
By JOHN GOODWIN 


A kidnapping, a death-bed confession and a series o 
thrilling adventures at sea. 1.75 


Send for Catalog 


London 
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FIFTIETH THOUSAND 


The 
Dim Lantern 


by 


TEMPLE BAILEY 
Illustrated in color by Coles Phillips 


Price $2.00 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


o & ff 
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“Mr. Bok Surprises Us” 


says a noted writer. And then he goes on: “Full of the read- 











able quality as have been the writings of Edward Bok, we have 






always regarded him more the journalist than the littérateur. 






But here he suddenly bursts upon us with 


TWO PERSONS 


INCIDENT AND AN EPILOGUE 


By EDWARD W. BOK 










AN 









“With one leap he puts himself easily to be reckoned with the 
writers of the best in American literature. In no recent book 






is there such beautiful balance of words, such deep poetical 






feeling, and so sure a literary touch. Great as is his ‘Amer- 
icanization of Edward Bok’ as a book, this little book is a per- 






» , 
fect gem.” 






rwO PERSONS 15 for sale at all bookstores. 75 cents 





f —_____ } 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
EDWARD BOK 


the twenty-third edition of which is now on the press, has been included in 






the Bookman’s monthly listing of the six books most in demand at public 





libraries 21 times in the past two years. During the same period it has been 





listed 16 times among the seven books most in demand tn bookstores, as re- 
ported each month by Books of the Month. 






A leading book wherever the English language is read, THE AMERICANI- 





ZATION OF EDWARD BOK is In Its third large edition in England; In its second 








edition in Holland; in China it is the most widely read American book”’: 





in South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, booksellers “cannot keep it in 


stock.” Illustrated. $3.00 
=== 


A MAN FROM MAINE, by Epwarp W. Bok, will be an important 


new publication of the spring. “America let loose,” said one of the world’s 














best judges of writing when he read it in manuscript. 















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Notable New Publications 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME: Second 
Series Arnold Bennett 
“More irresistible in the field of essays than in fiction.”—San Francisco Call. $2.50 
STICKFULS: Compositions of a Newspaper Minion 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Cobb’s autobiography of his newspaper days, full of fun, drama and interest. $2.00 
BACK TO THE LONG GRASS: My Link With Livingstone 
Dan Craw ford 


By the author of “Thinking Black,” the story of Livingstone’s last pioneer journey. $4.00 


THE BEST I REMEMBER Arthur Porritt 


A book of memories, brimful of amusing and significant events and people as they ap- 
peared to a famous London Journalist. $2.50 


KNOLE AND THE SACKVILLES V. Sackville- West 


The romantic record of an ancient English country seat. Photographs. Octavo. $6.25 


MARCOT ASQUITH: An Autobiography. Volumes Il and IV 


“None can read without recognizing the touch of truth by genius.” —New York Times. 
2 vols. Octavo. Boxed $6.00 


PERFECT BEHAVIOR Donald Ogden Stewart 


A Parody Outline of Etiquette. “Most entertaining.”—-New York Times. “Hilarious.” 
—New York World. With drawings by Ralph Barton. $2.00 


THE POMP OF POWER Anonymous 


“Diplomatic and military revelations and searching discussions of notables by a man who 
obviously knows.”—New York Sun. $3.00 


OLD MOROCCO and the FORBIDDEN ATLAS 
C. E. Andrews 


“Now a descriptive passage glows with pleasurable emotions, now a love song from the 
Arabic, now an idyl.”—Boston Transcript. Photographs. $3.00 


THE WORLD’S BEST HUMOROUS ANECDOTES 
J. Gilchrist Lawson 


1500 humorous anecdotes, classified and covering every subject of interest to a public 
speaker. $2.00 


SELF-HEALING SIMPLIFIED George L. Perin 


The mind can heal! But how? Dr. Perin gives the most simple and practical explana- 
tion of how we can help ourselves. $1.50 


Do you read THE BOOKMAN regularly? In the short space of three years this maga- 


zine has stepped into national prominence. For every lover of books it is indispensable. 
40 Cents Monthly. $4.00 Yearly 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
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| Distinguished \Hese) New Fiction 
: THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD Sir Philip Gibbs 

By the author of “Now It Can Be Told,” a novel of vivid and passionate ae 
| THE CATHEDRAL Hugh Walpole 

“One is tempted to use architectural terms for it has something of the magnificence of 
: a cathedral.”—New York Herald. $2.00 
) | CHALLENGE V. Sackville- West 


A novel that invites and bears a comparison with the work of Conrad. $2.00 


HUNTINCTOWER John Buchan 


By the author of “Greenmantle.” “The grandest of grand yarns.”—New York Post. $2.00 


| | THE BREAKING POINT Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“It’s Mary Roberts Rinehart at her most skillful best.”—Chicago Tribune. $2.00 


LOCHINVAR LUCK Albert Payson Terhune 


His finest dog story yet, and “no man writes of dogs with more fine understanding,”— 
New York Post. $2.00 


THE JUDCE Rebecca West 


Sinclair Lewis says: “Superb. I do wish to bear testimony to the vast pleasure I am 























having from ‘The Judge’.” $2.50 
BALLOONS Princess Bibesco 
“She possesses the inestimable gift of seeing things from an original angle.”—Boston 
Transcript. $2.00 
DECEMBER LOVE 3 Robert Hichens 
Surpasses “Bella Donna.” ‘“Mr. Hichens has peered’ deeply into the hidden recesses of 
the heart.”—Philadelphia North American. $2.00 


LILIAN Arnold Bennett 


“An illustration, replete with irony of the position of the vast majority of women.”— 





New York Times. $2.00 
TOWN AND COWN Lynn and Lois Seyster Montross 
A discovery! A book that everyone will soon be discussing. $2.00 





If you want to acquire a background of literary information, if you like to read stories, 
articles and poetry of real merit and then meet the authors face to face you will enjoy 
THE BOOKMAN. 40 Cents Monthly. $4.00 Yearly 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
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SES Zhe Humorist 


Pin 
Edna Ferber’s 
Gigolo 
Short stories, “easily the 
best ones ever she wrote. 
, as good as ever | 
read and full of warm 


WRmour and heartbreak 


ing pathos, too.” 
= se * 


Price, $1.75 
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H. I. Phillips’s 


The 
Globe ‘Trotter 





] 


\ first book by a well 
known New York col 
umnist. Full of bright 
sketches as fresh as the 
Yale Record, as wise, in 
reflection, as Socrates. 
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Elizabeth’s 


Author of “Elizabeth and 


Her German Garden.” 
The Enchanted April 


“We know of no one with quite the touch that Elizabeth pos- 
sesses. We know of no book since ‘Where the Blue Begins’ 
that we like so much.” —F. F. V. in the N. Y. Tribune. 
Price, $1.90 
In an autographed de luxe edition, $5.00 


Christopher Morley’s 
Where the Blue Begins 


We are of the opinion that fantasy is the highest form of 
prose expression, and Morley has not only chosen high 
ground but has traversed it magnificently has man- 
iged to deal with man’s relation to business, home and 
God . .— Heywoop Broun in the N. Y. World. 


Price, $1.50. In Gissing Blue Leather, $2.25 
Don Marquis’s 
The Revolt of the Ovster 
“For utter individuality ‘The Saddest Man’ is probably 
the best story in the book. It is little short of masterly . . . 
as classic as ‘The Jumping Frog’... — The Literary Review. 
Price $7 50) - 
¥ 


> 


Harry Leon Wilson’s 
Merton of the Movies 


“He has given us that rarest of rare things — a masterpiece 
of humor and hidden pathos. For Mr. Wilson, too, like all 
true humorists, is a ‘tragic comedian’.”” — Lee Witson Dopp. 


In a theatre edition with illustrations from the play, 
Price, $1.75 


Booth Tarkington’s 
Gentle Julia 


“Tarkington at his best. It could not be more *readable. 
It is simply delightful from cover to cover.” — The Literary 


Review. Price, $1.75 


Franklin P. Adams’s 


Overset 





A classic of comicality. “Overset,’ says Life, “by F. P. A. 
. is A plus.” Price, $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CoO. 


Garden City, New York 
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In Canada: 25 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
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On that new book— 


have you enough probiems 


aside from production? 


“A PUBLISHER of 
A books must solve 

many editorial and 
sales problems. But the 
Plant Complete relieves 
him of production 
troubles. 


We take his MS. and 
deliver bound volumes. 
We offer counsel, esti- 
and reliable 
for the 

Typesetting, 


mates, 
promise 
plete job. 


com- 


electrotyping, printing 
and binding—all are 
executed in a_ single 
plant. 


Capable service amen 
are specially assigned 
to each book. They fol- 
low it every step. They 
can be reached instant- 
ly,,at any time, when 
the publisher desires to 
obtain counsel or in- 
formation. 


J.J. Little & Ives Company 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York City 


THE PLANT COMPLETE 
Sad 


Typesetting 
Binding :: 


Electrotyping 
Editorial Service 


Printing 
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“It’s a Wicked Place 


It’s the wickedest place I know,” cried Heather Davenway, 
when she went back home. 


| Under A 
y Thousand Eyes 


r 





By Florence Bingham Livingston 
Was Elbert Hubbard right when he said, “The Devil made 
the Small Town”? 


Under a Thousand Eyes is the story of a girl who returned 
to her home town and found it full of prying eyes and bitter 
tongues. And when she discovered herself under the search- 
ing scrutiny of the scandal mongers who ruled Hampton 
Valley, no wonder she cried, “It’s a wicked place.” 


But was it? What caused Heather Davenway to change her 
mind makes Under a Thousand Eyes the most human and 
understanding novel of a Small Town ever written. 


Get your copy today. Read it tonight. 
Buy it wherever books are sold, $2.00. 


119 W. 40th St. Qsinopolitan Book @rporation NEW YORK 


THE BOOKMAN 
ANTHOLOGY OF 
VERSE (1922) 


n° he Na 2 
— oS Edited by John Farrar 
To Europe ne NEW LIBRARY EDITION 


- IN CLOTH 
A Happy Sailing i P The best of the current 


Be c = poetry with brief, personal 
’ * a ’ 
BRENTANO S = sketches of the poets. 
BON \ OYAGE a : “Gathers up the ent of notes gover ane 
}] BOOK BOXES F pe Ty — EF - 
Monitor. 


$ $ 
$5, $10, 15, 20, etc. | “Affords a clear cross section of our na- 


Selection by the sender or by tive tree of poets, which is high praise for 
Brentano's. Orders by mail, John Farrar.”—New York Post. 


telephone or telegraph. De- 


liveries made to steamers. ~~ At All Bookshops, $1.50 
BRENTANO’S SS GEORGE H. DORAN 


Booksellers to the World es COMPANY } 
FirtH Ave. New Yor« Publishers NEW YORK (2242 





